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ADVERTISE MENT. 


Hxr Tranſlator, by the 
Author's Advice, re- 

trench d,from the former Part 
of this Treatile,certain obfcure 
and Metaphyſical Paſlages , 
which may be ſeen in the O- 
riginal. In doing which he has 
cut off, rather ſuperfluous and 
uſeleſs Branches, than any ma- 
terial or neceſlary Paxt, and 
has renderd 1t more agreeable, 
and fitted to eyery Capacity. 
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SHALL not excuſe my 
Adventure, by extolling 
this Author's Worth, left 
I ſhould ſeem both Un- 
juſt, and Impertinent : For 
ſhould I go to enumerate his 
Praiſes, I might fail of render- 
ing him all that 1s his Due; 
and to repeat his Fame, whom 
the World ſufficiently knows, 
and this veryWork not a little 
commends, would be fooliſhly 
Vain and Tmpertinent. 

I hope, by my pouring his 
fragrant Efſences, into a new 
Veſlel, 
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Veſlel; they are better expos'd 
to the Senſe of my Country- 
men, and haye not Loſt much 
of their genuine Odour: How- 
ever I am pretty well afſur'd, 
That the Majeſty of the Senſe, 
w1ll ſhine thro' the Meanneſs 
of my Expreſſion ; and that, 
ſo, whillt it gathers new Pra1- 
ſes to 1ts Author, twill obtain, 
at leaſt, a Pardon for me. 
Tis not my Deſign, in pre- 
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ſenting you with a Treatiſe of | 


this Kind, either to Inform 
your Mind, or Reform your 
Manners ; ſince I doubt not, 


but you already underſtand the | 


Rules for Knowing Your-ſelf, 


and carefully Tranſcribe 'em 
into PraQice : I offer it to 
you as a Part of that Homage, | 
which all Men Owe, and, thofe 


that 
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DEDICATORY. 
that Know you, juſtly Pay to 


' your real Merit ; and particu- 


larly as a Token of Gratitude, 

to that Generous and Friendly 
Temper, which I always Ad- 
mird, and frequently Experi- 
encd in you. 

As you have hitherto; eyen 
in Proſperity, freely embrac'd 
an uſeful Knowledge of your 
Self,as related both toGod, and 
the World, ſurely the Heavens 
will ſee no Reaſon to Frown 
upon you, with whom their 
Smiles have been ſo preyailing, 
and that they never may,ts the 
hearty Prayer of, 


SIR, 


Your molt Humble, and 
Molt Obedient Servant, 
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The ART of 
KNowIiNG ONE--SELF: 
Or, An 


Enquiry after the Sources 
OF 


MORALITY. 


ORAL Philoſophy, or the Know-. 
ledge of Manners, is the Art of 
regulating One's Heart by Fertuc, 

pe of rendering One-ſelf Flappy by Living 

well. | 

Thais Sczence, which the Ancients call'd 
by the Name of Wiſdom, and which One of 
them boaſts of having brought down from 

Heaven, hath not always been Treated of, 

either 1n the ſame Method, or with the 

ſame Succeſs : For it ſeems to have taken 
the TinCture of the different Prejudices of 

Men, which every Time has produc'd, and 

of the divers States, thro' which their Mind 


| hath paſſed. 


_ Paganiſm, in general, had taken from it 

ts Force , its Motives, and its Examples. 

Tis eaſy to conceive, That Men did not find 
| A | 


them- 
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themſelves very much diſpo'sd to Live well, 


by the Motives of a Re/zgion, which they 


lookt upon as a. Colle&ion of ' Ridiculous 
Dreams, and a prodigious Complication of 
Fictions, that were Incredible even to the 


groſſeſt of the Vulgar. 


Efſe aliquos mimeis, Js ſubterranea regna, 
UDO. - ay gio ranas in gurgite ares, 
2. Atque und i vadum tot millia cymba, 
Nec pueri credant, nif6 qui nondum ere lavantur. 


The n__—_— who made Profeſſion of 
2 more refin' Do&rine, have nevertheleſs 


not made a much farther Progreſs in this ;. 
reſpe4: For ſome of them have not had {| 
any true Idea of the natural Dignity of Man, | 
whom they took delight to confound with | 
the Beaſts, that they might with an equal | 
freedom plunge themſelves without ſcruple | 


in the Ocean of Pleaſure : Others have 
waver'd on this account in | os cn Un- 
certainties , which permitte 


certain Foundations. 


Even the — of the Storchs, the moſt ' 
all, as they themſelves 


pure and ſublime © 
1magin'd, hath not been without ſome De- 


fea: J7t conld Elevate Man, but failed to 
Flumble him. One _-y ſay of all theſe P4h:- 


Reſophers, what was ſaid of One of them, who . 
delp 


ſpis'd the Vanity of the Others with too 
much Oſtentation. They Trampled upon 
Pride,with ayet greater Pride. They acknow- 
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them not to © 


eſtabliſh their ſpecious Precepts upon very | 


ledg'd 
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ledg'd the DefeAs of Humane Nature, that 
they might lay hold of an Occafion'to extol 
their own Wiſdom that had freed 'em from 
them, and renouncing ſuch a Life as other 
Mea led, they dared prefer themſelves be- 
fore the Greateſt of their Gods. | 

The Morality which nay from the O/f 
and New Teſtament hath CharaQers alto- 
gether oppoſite to thoſe we have juſt now 
remark'd : It hath certain Principles; it fol- 


| Tows the Light of Truth; it is ſupported by 


—_ v 


moſt powerful Motives, and molt perfe&t Ex- 


,- amples ; 1t. conſiders Man as coming frota 
GO 


D, returning to GOD, and having no 
leſs than an Eternity in view : Ir lifts up 
Man abaſed by his Paſſions, vilified by Su. 


: perſtition, and degraded by the Infamy of his 


| Ayyadns: and whic 


1s admirable, it 
raiſes him in ſuch a manner as not to puff 
him up with Pride, and humbles him fo as 


' to make him loſe nothing of his _ Dig- 
| ity: It diveſts him of his Pride, by com- 
 municating to him real Glory, and raiſes his 
Excellency in forming his — 

Divine Commerce of our Souls wit 


- this 
OD, 
which FRelig:/on . acquainted us with, in 


which GO D deſcends quite to our lower 
Region, without loſing any thing of His 


Grandeur, and we mount up to GOD with» 


out remitting any thing of that Abaſement 
which we owe to his Preſence. 
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This Science, which not only teaches us 
to Live well, but alſo to obtain an Eternity 


of Happineſs by Living well, 1s ſo Impor- | 


rant a part of Religion, that & O D was not 
willing it ſhould be 1n our Power to pretend 
the g_—_ of 1t. And whereas we have 


no other means of attaining to the Know- 


ledge of molt things, but either by Reaſon, 


Senſe or Faith, He was willing that the Mo- | 


rality of His Gofpe/ ſhould be known after 


all theſe ways: Faith makes us embrace it, 


becauſe Jeſus Chriſt and the Apoltles have 


taught and praftis'd it; the inward Senſe of 


Conſcience makes us approve of 1t, becauſe it 


ſatisfies, raiſes and. comforts us: Reaſon at | 
laſt gives its Suffrage unto 1t, becaule 1t con: | 


tains nothing but what 1s Comſormable to 
the Maxims of good Senſe, whether 1n the 
Principles whereupon it is eſtabliſhed, or 1n 
the Rules which it preſcribes unto us. 

G O D goes mnoſi the ſame way to Work, 


when —_— to be Nouriſhed, as he doth. 


when the Nouriſhment of the Foay 1s per- 


formed. He doth not only give us a Faculty. 


of Reaſoning, to provide for the Subliſtence 


of the latter : For altho' this Rational Fa-} 


culty be neceſſary, yet 'tis not ſufhcient to 
determine us to take the Aliments, that are 
deſign'd for our Preſervation, in ſuch a Re- 
gularity as 1s requiſite to make them produce, 
their Effet. He thought good to add the Fa-: 
culty of Senſe, whereby we perceiyc _ 

Alt 
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Aliments to be agrecable; and the Fazth we 
have in thoſe who fed us with 'em before 
we were capable of making an Enquiry into 
'em our ſelves, For the Author of Nature, 
who knew how inconvenient tt was to ſend 
Men to Eat and Drink, ſo as that they 
ſhould have known by Reaſoning how the 
Aliments are changed into Chyle, the Chyle 
into Blood, the Blood into Fleſh, Bone, g5c: 
And how the Efluxes and Waſtings of Cor- 
poreal Nature, which are cauſed by Tran- 
ſpriration, are repaird by Nouriſhment, 
thought fit to engage Men.ta take their Food 


by a.more Compend1ous way, which 1s that 


of Senſe; whereunto may be added: the 
Faith they have 1n their Parents the Imita- 
tion of whom, 1s to them a Natural Reaſon, 
which ſaves them the Diſcuſſion, and par- 
eicular Enquiry. NT 

It ny likewiſe be ſaid, That were it ne- 

ceſlary for Man to know, by Reaſon, the 
Immortality of his Soul, his End,and his Du- 
ties, which are the moſt general Principles 
of Morality, in order to capacitate himſelf 
for the Performance of the Duties it enjoins, 
'twould. be requiſite he ſhould be a Phila 
pher before he can be an honeſt Man. GO 
who 1s the Author of Re/igion, as well as of 
Aature,hath therefore abridg'd and ſhorten'd 
our way 1n this reſpect, by Exhibiting to us, 
thro' Faith, the Principal Truths of Mo- 
rality, and by giving us a Talſt of them thro! 
A} Chan- 
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Channel of Sexſe : For the Faith we have in 
Feſus Chriſt tells us, that we ought to be Con- 
formable unto him in time, in ozder to par- 


take of his Glory in Eternity ; and Conſci- | 


ence makes us perceive,in the Piety which it 
preſcribes unto us, an agreeable Feeling, and 
a DivineTaſt,which engages us to pradtice it. 

Bur as Reaſon is not uſeleſs to the Con- 


ſervation of the Body in Nature, neither is | 


3t ſo to the San&ification of the Soul in 
5 th it ſupports Fai/h, and confirms 
Senſe. 

ey who deſire to know Morality by 
Faith, need but read the Goſpel : The) 
who defire to know it by inward Senſe, need 
but ſearch for it in their own Hearts, with 
the help of Reve/ation, which G OD diredts 
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them unto; and the Conjunftion of theſe | 


Two Methods will not fail to furniſh them - 


with all the Principles of the Science of 
Laving well. 

Bur 'tis to be hop'd, That no One will 
blame our Deſign in this Writing, of Con- 
duQing Men by Reaſon, as fac as it ſhall be 
pr towards that End, whereunto Re- 

igton conduQts us by Faith, and Conſcience 
Jeads vs by Senſe. Reaſon, as well as Faith 
' and Conſcience, is a Gift which GOD hath 


beſtow'd upon us: Its Lights do affuredly 


proceed from the Father of Lights, the Au- 
thor of every excellent Gift; and I know 
not what better uſe we can make of our 


Mind, 
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Mind, then by employing it in the Conſidera- 
tion of what is of greateſt Importance and 
Concernment to us. | 
This Study is none of the ſhorteſt, in or- 
de: to the pure Learning of theſe Duties ; 
but it 1s extreamly proper to nouriſh the 
Gratitude, which we ought to bear to the 
Author of our Being ; to confirm the Faith 
we have in Jeſus Chriſt, and to remove from 
the Incredulous this haughty Prejudice, 
That our Morality is calculated only for ſuch 
Perſons as have not Wit enough to avoid 
Deception : And laſtly, To elevate our Mind 


; and Heart, by ſhewing us the Ways of GOD, 


1n the Inclinaticns of Men, and the Duties 
of Maa in the the Ways of G OD. 

We ſhall ſee, thro' this Meditation, the 
Divine Relations that are between Nature 


, and the Goſpel; and that Reaſon leads us to 
the Confines of Religion, We ſhall learn, 


that Natural Light, when it 1s pure and ex- 
_ from Prejudices, doth of 1t ſelf con- 
dult us to the moſt ſublime Duties of Afar, 
and repreſent unto us his lofty Deſtinies , 
and the Glory of his Condition. 

We ſhall endeavour to ſay Nothing but 
what relates to the Principles of our Faith, 
which we will evince to be the ſame with 
thoſe of Nature, as far as they concern the 
Knowledge of Manners; and if we be oblig'd 
at firſt to inſiſt upon abſtrat Truths , we 
ſhall} do this no "_—_ than as they conduRt 

4 us 
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us to ſenſible Truths. In a word, We will 
ſearch not only after Truth, but alſo for Ad- 


vantage and Profit in our Diſcoveries , re- | 


membring the Defign of the Science which © 


we treat of. 


Indeed Morality being to our Soul the 


ſame that Pby/ick 1s to our Body, and having 
for 1ts End and Scope the curing vs of our 
ſpiritual Maladies, it mult apply it ſelf prin- 
cipally unto Two Things : Firſt, to know 
the Evil, and afterwards to ſearch for Re. 
medies that may effef the Cure. Theſe two 
Deſigns do divide Morality, but they are 
to0 vaſt, and would lead vs too far, where- 
fore we confine our ſelves to the former, 
waiting till Providence put us in a way to 
handle the other. 

We do here ſearch for the Knowledge of 
Man, but not as Phy/ickh, Anatomy, Meta- 
phy/ick, Logick, Mearcine, which conſider him 
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as a Corporeal Being, or ſimply as a Spiritual | 
Subſtance, as an Animal, or as a reaſonable ' 
Animal. We ſhall conſider him only as a 


Creature capable of Vertue and Happineſs, 


and which finds it felf in-a State of Corrup- 


tion and Miſery. Not but this reſpe& under 
which Morality obliges us to conſider our 
ſelves, engages us to borrow from ſome of 
theſe other Sczences, certain Principles , 
which we fhall cake from what 1s molt ev1- 


dent in them. For 1n order to have a perfect . 


Knowledge of the Corruption and —_— 
0 
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of Man , 'tis neceſſarily requiſite we ſhould 
have ſome Knowledge of his Nature, his 
End and his Excellence. But if what we 
have to ſay on this ſubjeR, ſeem in ſome 
places ſomewhat Abſtra, above the ord1- 
nary Capacity of Men, it ought to be re- 
member'd, that we treat of the Sources of 
Morality ; and if it be perceived that we do 
not always accomodate our ſelves to vulgar 
Opinions, 1t muſt be conſider'd, that this 1s 
not a fit place for reſpeing Prequdices , 
ſince we write meerly to diſentangle the 
Confuſton of our /xee's, and to juitify by 
Reaſon that which we perceive by Senſe. 

This Work 'muſt therefore be divided 
into Iwo Parts. In the Firſt, We will 
ſhew what Man 1s, to what 1s Obliged, 
and for what he is Able; that 1s to ſay, 
We will treat of his Nature, his PerfeC&t- | 
ons, his End, his Duties and natural Ob- 
ligations, his Strength, Motives and Ob- 
jets, that may principally determine hint 
im his Ations. 

In the Second, We {hall treat of his Ir- 
regularities 1n- general- and particular, we: 
ſhall ſearch for the Original of his Corrup- 
71on, we ſhall conſider the Rivulers flowing 
thence, we ſhall view the Force of his Ap- 
plications, the Extent of his Paſſions, "the 
Principle of his Vices, and all along we 
ſhall ſhew- the Rule, in order to make 
known the Irregularities; and we will 

A x5 juſtt- 
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juſtify the Greatneſs of our Fall, by ſhewing | 
the Degree of our Riſe and Elevation. 


May GOD, who is the Maſter of Minds, 
purity mane by his Grace, to the end, That | 
may ſay nothing bur what, refers to his 
Glory, and 1s conformable to the Holy and 

Eternal Truths of his Goſpel. Amen. 
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The FirsT PART. 


Wherein we Treat of the Na- 
ture of MaN, of his End, 
his. Perfedions, his Duties, 
and his. Strength. 


—_— —_— 


CHAP. I. 


* Wherein we give 6 General Ideas of the 


Vilenefi and Miſery of Man, which are 
the Firſt of his Qualities that ocenr to 
our Mind. 


T is certain, That Man ſcems to be a 
| very inconſiderable _—_— when we 

Judge of him thro' the Prejudices of 
the Senis: We are not far from finding 
him uncapable of Vertue, when we conſider 
his /iencfs; and uncapable of Happineſs, 
when we refle& upon his «Miſery. 

The Smallneſs of his Budy 1s the firſt 
that occurs to the Eyes; the Scripture de- 
denotes it, by telling us, 7 hat Mon has his 
Foundation in the Duſt, T hat he dwelleth in a 
Tabernacle of Clay, and T bat be ts conſumes 
at the meeting of a Worm : And ature 
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moreover ſo clearly repreſents it to our Un-- 


derſtanding, that 't1s impoſhble for our Pride 
to conteſt or diſpute it. 'T1s true, That as we 
are accultom'd to meafure every thing with 
Relation to Our Selves, we uſe to look upon 
our ſelves as the Center of Perfe&ion, and to 
think the Bodies that ſurround us, either 
200 great, or too little, according as they are 
more or leſs proportion'd to. the Bulk of our 
own: But you need but only change your 
State, and view things with other Eyes than 
your own; or conhder them 1n a ſenſe of 
Oppoſition, in order to diſabuſe your ſelf on 
this account. Go up a Mountain, and tell 
how big thoſe Men appear who ſtand in 
the Vallies beneath. Suppoſe the Feauenly 
Bodies were Animated with ſuch a Mind as 
yours, and that they had Eyes to look upon 
you; pray what would your Body ſeem to 
them : Or compare the Dimenſions of this 
Body to theſe vaſt Spheres, wherewith you 
are enyiron'd, with theſe moveable and lu- 
minous Worlds, which the Hand of the 
Creator ſeems to have planted round about 
you, to convince you more throughly of 
the Smallneſs of this Tabernacle of Fleſh 
which you inhabit. The Infirmity of Man 
1s Proportion'd to his Smallneſs, and his 
Meanneſs to his Infirmity ; and the one, and 
the other, was 1n the Mind of the Propher, 
when he cry'd out, ſpeaking to G OD, #:le 
thou ſhew thy Strength againfi a Leaf _ 

. the 
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the Wind carries away : Or, in the Mind of 


the P/a/miſt, when he ſaid, by a kind of 
Hyperbole, fraught with Senfe and Truth, 


' That if Man ſhould be weighed with Nothing, 


we ſhould find that Nothing would turn the 
Scale. 

We may indeed ſay, That Nothing does 
encompaſs Man on every {ide : By the Time 
paſt he is no more, by the future he does not 
yet Exi{t, by the preſent he partly is, and 

artly 1s not. In vain does he endeavour to 
iis the paſt by Memory, and to anticipate the 
future by Hope, that he may ſtretch the 
preſent to agreater length. He's a Flower 
that ſprings 1n the Morning, ſpreads at 
Noon, and withers in the Evening. az, 
conſider'd 1n his various States, 1s a Crea- 
ture Conſtantly Miferable; Who, as an An- 
cient very wall ſays, © Meets with S1n in his 
© Conception, Labour an his Birth, Pain in 
©in his Life, and Deſpair of an inevitable 
*Neceſticy in his Death; 

All his Ages bring him ſome Infirmity, 
or fome particular Miſery : Infancy 1s meer- 
ly an Oblivion and Ignorance of One. ſelf ; 
Youth a durable Paſſion, a long Madneſs ; 
and Old Age nothing hurt a Death, languiſh- 
ing under the Appearances of Life, with 
ſo great a Troop of Iafirmites 1s it at- 
tended. | 

There are few things round: about him 
but what do put hjm in Mind of þis End, ke 


dif- 
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diſcovers the Principles of his Death, which 
he dreads above all things, both 1n the Air 
which he breaths, in the Aliments which 
he receives, and in the Sources of his Lafe, - 
which conſumes and gnaws away its own 
Bowels : And ſuch is his Fate, that after ha- 
ving ſhun'd the greateſt Dangers, Fires,Ship- | 
wracks, and Difeaſes, he art laſt finds all 
theſe pretended Deliverances terminated b 
Death. His Body 1s the Center of Infirmi- 
ties, his Mind is fill'd with Errors, and has 
Heart with irregular Aﬀe&tions: He ſuffers 
both by the Conſideration of what 1s paſt, 
which 1s Irxevocable; and of the future, 
which is Inevitable. In vain does he deſire 
to ſtay himſelf a while, that he may have 
leiſure to Taſt ſome Pleaſures which preſent 
themſelves in his Way : Time is like a 
Whirl-pool,which carries him away, 1nexora- 
ble to his Regrets and Complaints. When 
we are alone we cannot endure the View of 
our ſelves, and of the Necellity that 1s im- 
poſed upon the Pleaſures of the World, of 
paſling away in a Moment. United with 
others in Society, we do but multiply our 
Selves, as I may ſo ſay, into ow ves, in 
order toa greater Participation of the com- 
mon Miſery of Mankind. 

'T1s a very grievous thing to a Creature 
— r& elf fo _ to behold it ſelf 
continually Dying, and to perceive Lyfe no 
more than proportionably ay it loſeth r In- 

| ancy 
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fancy is Dead to make way for Youth, Youth 
for Ripeneſs of Years, Ripeneſs of Years for 
Advanc'd Age; and this latter for extream 
Old Age: We are Dead in reſpe&t of thoſe 
many well-belov'd Perſons whom we have 
loſt, and in reſpeR of many Pleaſures and 
Advantages, which following the Fate of 
the World, are conſum'd away by their own 
proper Uſe, no Relick thereof remaining un- 
tous, but only a {light Remembrance, which 
1s uncapable of yielding us any SatisfaQion , 

and is very proper to vex and torment us. 
Suppoſe the Life of Man were very long 
and durable, yet the appendant Happineſs 
of it would be inconſiderable ; and were the 
Felicity, which we meet with here in theſe 
lower Regions, as full as it 1s DefeQtive , 
yet 'twould be very inſignificant, ſeeing it 

muſt be cut off at laſt by the fatal Sword of 
Death. What then wall this be, when we are * 
convinced of the Deceitfulneſs of theſe Ad- 
—_—— and of the ſhortneſs of Life, which 
15 ſuch, that to ſpeak the down-right Truth, 
"Tis hardly long enough to give us time to 
regulate our Airs, to take leave of one an- 
other, and in a fit manner to make our Will ? 
Man, who is naturally convinc'd, of theſe 
Truths, enquires after Means of ſolacing 
himſelf at theſe Calamities, to which the 
Quality of Man expoſes him; therefore he 
avoids the Repreſentation of himſelf, to his 
own View, and the putting hiwſelf forme 
. vnvgceTr 
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under this Quality. He would fain be look'd 
upon only as a Bezng invelted with certain 
external Advantages, .which make the diffe- 
rence of Conditions, and the diſtin&tion. of 
Perſons : Bur if "there 'be ſo much Dignity 
in Han, as Religion repreſents to us, there 
would be a Thouſand times greater Grounds | 
for Valuing himſelf upon the Qualities 
which we have in common, than upon 
thoſe which charaCtertiſe and diſtinguiſh 
us. And 1, on the contrary, the Poſle{ſion 
of theſe. external Advantages were ſo Hon- 
ourable as the Yor/d would make us believe 
Man in himſelf muſt needs be a very trivial 
and inconfiderable Being ; which we cannot 
think without betraying not only. the Ho- 
nour gf our Nature, but alſo the Sentiments 
of our Vanity, = | 
Methinks we may give this Definition of 
the Forldlng, who to cure or comfort him-. 
ſelf at his Poverty aad natural Miſery, loves 
to cloath himſelf with Imaginary Goods : 
A Phantome that walks among ſuch things as 
have only an Appearance. I call a Phantome, 
not the Man of Nature, compounded of a 
Body and Soul, which G OlD hath framed, 
but the Han of Concupiſcence, compounded 
of the Dreams and. Fiftions of Self-love. 
I call the Things which have only an Ap- 
pearance ( and this after the P{almiſt ) the 
Advantages which the World ſecketh after 
with fo great Paſlion agd Ardour, theſe | 
great 
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great Vacuities taken up with our own Va- 
nity, or rather theſe great No7himgs, which 
occupy ſo great a ſpace in our extravagant 
Imagination. 

When we endeavour to Annthilate and 
Deſtroy this Phantome of Pride and Concu- 
piſcence, which we diſcover'd in Man, tis 
not our Deſign to ſubſcribe to the Eternal 
Arreſt of our Miſery and Vileneſs. 

Let us make a deep Search into theſe Ap- 
pearances, which ſeem'd at firlt ſo ſad and 
diſmal, and we ſhall find ſome Reaſon to com- 
fort our ſelves: but in order to diſcover 
that which we deſire, we muſt ſearch for 
Man 1n Mas, and not in theſe external Diffe. 
rences which Concupiſcence ſecketh after 
with ſuch a paſſionate Deſire; For it 15 net 
the defign of GOD to raife one. Man, or a 
certain Order of Men, to a proper and par- 
ticular FZapprmneſi. Concupiſcence deceryes 
in the very firſt Step 1t makes you rake in 
your Search of the Supream Good. You en- 
qare after a particular Happineſs, a diſtin- 
guiſhed Glory, ſo much the worſe for you if 
you chance to find it, ſince the true Good 
whereunto you ought to Aſpire, 1s. a com- 
mon Felicity which ſhould be participated 
by an Infinity of Creatures, that ought to 
make up the Family of GOD. 

Having alin the Man of Concups- 


ſeence, who made himſelf, let us now con- 


conlider the Man of Nature, who 1s the 
Work 
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Work of the Creatour, and to that end take a 
Survey of the Faculties of his Soul. : 
We ſhall not infiſt upon the Faculty of | 
Tmagmmation, which, properly ſpeaking, is 
nothing but a ColleAion of weak Senſatrons, 
that do it11] ſubfiſt in our Soul, by occaſion of 
the Traces which outward Obje&ts left in | 
our Brain: A ColleAon, I ſay, of Senſations, 
which the Soul diſpoſes and afterwards 
makes uſe of in the Perception of other 
Objeas. 
at we cannot ſufficiently admire this /x- 
jelie2 of Man, which reCifies the Senſes, 
corres the Fancy, me and enlarges 
Bodily Perceptions, which unites together 
various Ideas in the Judgment it frames of ' 
Things, and various Judgments in Diſcourſe; 
which weighs, compares,cxamines, enquires, 
and by the Relation it finds between Things, 
makes the Dependance of Aris, Sciences, Go- 
vernments, and produces all the Wonders of 
reaſonable Society. | 
Is it not a piece of Extravagance to ſay 
that this Intelle& hath for its Principle a 
natural Motion, that it is nothing but a meer 
Congeries of Atomes, which agitated after a 
certain manner, obtain a new Situation ? 
Does any Man clearly conceive that an Atom 
without poin beyond the Confines of the 
Body, runs thro' the Earth and Heavens 
ina moment, that it goes every where with- 


out being moved, in a more noble and wm_ 
er- 
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derful manner than if it were mov'd? Can 
one Portion of Matter have the Knowledge 


/ ' of others, and afterward know it ſelf, At 


upon it ſelf, refle& not only upon 1t ſelf, bur 
alſo upon 1ts manner of Acting, upon the 
Manner of this Manner, and upon the Re- 
fletion which it makes upon this manner 
in /nfinitum ? Can a parcel of Atomes, 1n- 
cluded in I know not what little Pipe, judge 
of the Model of the Univerſe, the Deſign of 
the World, and underſtand the Wiſdom of 
the Creatour ? Is it a property of this Think- 
ing Motion, not only to put theſe Atomes 
into Motion, but alſo te repreſent that of the 
Celeſtial Bodies, which are only an the order 
of poſlible Things ? Have theſe Atoms, whoſe 
jumbling and claſhing 1s a Thought, this ad. 
mirable Faculty of being able, as often as 
they meet and juſtle, to hit only the general 
Degree of Being or Subſtance, without hite 
ting the Individual in this Motion, which 
Thought we term, Preci/ion. 

Did we ever hear of a Motion, properly 
fo call'd, without a proper Tranſlation of one 
Body from another ; like Thought, which 
goes from the Time paſt, which 1s no more, 
to the future, which is not yet come; and 
from that Nothing which preceded our Be- 
ing, to that Annihilation which terminates 
the Hopes of the Incredulous. 

The Mind of Man is not only above the 
Condition of Matter; but, which is Admi- 

rable, 
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rable,it hath a kind of Infinity in 1ts Actions, | 
for 1t flies from Obje& to Objett, and multi- 
plies them in /nfinzam : 'Tis never wearied 
with Knowing, and altho' its PerteQtions be * 
really limited , ſince 1t does not know all 
Things ; yet certainly its Excellency 1s in 
ſome Senſe unlimited, fince it can know all 
Things ſucceſſively. 

As the eMind of Man is never wearied 
with Knowing, ſo his Fear? is never weart- 
ed with: Deſiring, and ſuch as 1s our Abyſs 
of Anow/eage,ſuch is the Abyſs of our Deſt. 
This Ambitious Primmce, whoſe Heart was 
greater than the Unrverſe, of which he was 
Maſter, had not in the Bottom more vaſt 
and elevated Inclinations, than are hidden 
in the ſecret Diſpoſitions of every One of us; 
and- the Heart of an Heroe 1s not different 
from any other Man's. He that dwells ina 
Cottage wants nothing but Proſperity, and 
yooen Occaſions, to inſpire ham with Wiſhes 
or new Worlds to Conquer. 

'When a Man is oppreſt with Poverty, a 
Supply: of Things neceſlary 15 the utmoſt 
Term of his Wilkes After he has poſſeſſion 
of thoſe Things which Nature requires, he 
demands Things neceſſary to State and Qua- 
lity, when he has arrived to that Pitch of 
Grandeur, he has obtain'd all that his Heart 
ſeems capable of Deſiring: Yet {till againft | 
the Diftates of Reaſon, he forms new De- | 


fires. Behold the Maſters of the World, who 


after 
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after having been at a Height of Greatneſs 
above other Men, with for the Condition of 
Beaſts ; this'they cannot bur deſire, tho' they 
are never ]ike to obtain 1t. 

Such is the Excellency of Man, that 1t 
ſhews it ſelf even in his moſt ſhameful Ir- 
regularities: For I do not 1magine, that 
this inſatiable Deſire of our Heart does origt- 
nally ſpring from our Corruption. Men are 
to be blamed for applying themſelves with 
too great Earneſtneſs to the Reſearch of 
Worldly Goods, but they have good Reaſon 
for not placing their Contentment 1n finite 
Enjoyments, who are deſigned for the Pol- 
ſeſlion of the Supream Good. 

It muſt needs fall our thus, For we ſee 
that 1n Nature every Thang 1s ſatisfy'd with 
thoſe Goods that are proper to its /Pecies. 
The Fiſh are contented with the Warer they 
ſwim 1n, Birds are faiisfy'd with flying in 
the Air, the Beaſts of the Field obtain the 
End of their Deſire, when they have met 
with ſuch Graſs as ſerves for their Nouriſh- 
ment: whence then does it come to pals, 
that Man has fo little ſartsfaQion in Tem- 
poral Advantages, 1f theſe be all that fall to 
to his ſhare ? Shall we believe that the Wil- 
dom of the Creatour 1s inconſiſtent with it 
ſelf preciſely in this? Has 1t not had a com- 


' petent Knowledge, either of the Nature of 


Worldly Goods, as uncapable of yielding 
vs Satisfaction, or of the Nature of our 
Heart, 
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Heart, as uncapable of being ſatisfy'd with + 
'em ? Or rather, does 1t not proceed from 
this, that having known the Goods of the 
World, our Heart, and the natural Difpro- 
portion between them both, GOD has fram'd 
things after this manner, becauſe he reſerv'd 
our Soul to himſelf, that he might fill ar, 
ſatisfy 1t, and anſwer by his Zxce/tency 
and infinite Featztude, the infinite ſuc- 
ceſſion of our Thoughts and Deſires : Or, if 
you will, the infinite Enquiries of a Mind; 
which ſearches for the Knowledge of all 
Things, becauſe 't1s defign'd for the Know- 
ledge of GOD; and the infinite Deſire of an 
Heart, which is not fatisfy'd with the Pol- 
ſeſſion of any particular Good, becauſe it is 
deſign'd for the Poſſeſlion of the ſupream _ 
Good, which includes all the others. þ 

The Nature, Perfe&tions and End of Man, 
do make up what we call his Natural Dte- 
”ity ; but all this depends upon the Eter- 
nity of his Duration. We ſhould reap but 
little Profit from being Spiritual in our Z#/- 
ſence,did not this Idea include that of Immor- 
tality : But 'twould be extravagant to 1ma- 
gine, that becauſe whatſoever 1s diſlo]v'd 

riſhes , therefore what is uncapable of 
Diſſolution doth periſh alſo. What do I 
ſay ? Extention 1s not loſt tho' 1t acquire o- 
ther manners of Being, and the Body of Man 
after Death doth not ceaſe to be a Body by 
being tuza'd into Alkes, Fleſh, Clay, Worms, 


Va 


infinite ſucce 
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Vapour or Duſt. Deah, in its proper No- 
tion, is a'Deſtrution of the Organs, or 
2 Difſolution. If therefore 1t does nor 47.n1- 
hilate the Body, whoſe parts 1: ſev >» + ne 
from another, how ſhall 1t annihulate this 
Mind, this Iiiclligence 3; wich is net- 
ther Extenſion, nor Motion, nor Union of 
Parts, and evidently bears no relation or 
ſimilitude to any of thoſe things that are 
ſuſceptible of Ditlolution ? 

The Perfe&ions of Man do alſo depend 
upon his /mmortality. In vain ſhould we 
find a kind of Infinity in the Senſations of 
the Soul, diverſify'd in /ufinitum according 
to the Diverſity of outward Things which 
occaſion them; 1n our Imagination, capable 
of aſſembling innumerable Images for givin 
us a repreſentation of Objects; in our Mind, 
which 1s never wearted with Knowing, and 
1n our Heart, whoſe Deſires are ron : 
if being made only for 7 me, and to endure 
but for the ſpace of ſome Years, we could 
have but a limited Number of Senſations , 
could exerciſe our Imagination bur during a 
very ſhort time, could have but a ſucceſſion 
of Thoughts, proportion'd to the brevity of 
our Zife, and at Jaſt poſſeſs but a tranſtent 
and finite Happineſs. For no leſs than an 

fon of- Duration, bears a pro 
portion to this infinite ſucceſſion of Percep- 
tons, Thoughts and Deſires, of which Man 


finds kimfelt naturally capable. 
Let 
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Let us then conclude, 'That 'tis in the wr | 
wortal Man, that we diſcover the Nature, | 


the PerfeQions, and the End of Har, which 


make up his natural Dignity. 
But as the Nature and Perfe&ions of Man 
have given us a proſpe& of his End, ſo his 


End informs us what are his Duties and na-_ 
tural Obligations, which we ſhall conſider 


10 the following Chapter. 


LH AP. I, 


Where we endeavour to kuow Man, by con + 


ſidering the Nature and Extext of his 


Daetzres. 


Ur Duties flow from Nature, and owe 


not their Birth to Education, as ſome . 


Men 1magine. To make out this we need 
but ſappoſe Two Principles: The Firſt 1s, 
That we naturally love Our ring ſen- 
ſible of Pleaſure, hating Evil, deſiring Good, 
and taking care of our Prefervation. The 
Second 1s, Thar together with this Propen- 
ſity to love our ſelves, Nature hath given us 
a Faculty of Reaſon to condu@ and guide 


us. We love our ſelves naturally ; this is a 
ſenſible Truth : We are capable of Reaſon; 


this 15 a Truth of Fat. Nature inclines us 
| t0 
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to make uſe of our Reaſon for direQing this 
Love of our ſelves, this moſt neceſſarily 
riſes from the Principles of this latter, 1t 
being impoſlible for us to love our ſelves 
really, without employing all our Lights to 
ſearch for what 15 agreeable to us. 

Now from thence, that Nature orders us 
to ſearch for our own Good, it follows that 
Man cannot be ſaid, without an evident 
Contradiction, to be void of Duty and Law. 
We mult grant an Effential Difference be- 
twixt Moral Good and Evil, ſince the for- 
mer conliſts in obeying the Law of reaſona- 
ble Nature, the other 1n breaking it. 

This natural Law 1n general, may be d1- 
vided into Four others, which are 1ts par- 
ticular Speciesz the Law of Temperance, 
which obliges us to avoid Exceſles and De- 
baucheries, that ruine our Body, and injure 
our Soul; the Law of Paflice,ull inclines 
vs to render unto every Man his due, and 
do by others as we would they ſhould do by 
us; the Law of oderation, which pro- 
hibites Revenge, knowing that we cannot do 
it but at our own Colt, and that to reſpect 
in this caſe the Rights of God, 1s to take 
care of our ſelves ; and laifly the Law of 
Beneficence, which engages us to do Good 
to our Neighbour. 

'Tis certain, that the /-:mortality of Man 
makes the Perfe&ion and Extent of theſe 
Four kinds of Laws. He, who knows by 
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' ſelf under the Idea of an immortal Ferry, 
\ will not place his End in thoſe Pleaſures, 
which the Author of Nature afhxes to thart, 


which cauſes the Preſervation or Propaga- | 


tion of the Body. We fhall not delire to 


1njure other Men, it we do not only fear a | 


' yeturn of Juſtice in this Zife ; but if more. 


over we dread the doing to our ſelves, by that ! 
- means, an eternal Prejudice. Whoſoever is | 
buiſy'd as he ought, about his Natural Dip. | 
7;y, which undoubtedlyraiſes him far above | 
the Abulſes he can poſſibly receive, will be fo ! 


far from* ſatisfying himſelf at the Expence | + 


of God's Glory, that he will hardly conceive | 
any Reſentment, how ill foever he be deal: 
with, Laſtly, if this Natural and Temporal | 
Communion, which we have with Men 1n| 
Screty, be capable of producing any mutual | 
Benevolence,which 1s intended and encreas'd. 
according to the Degree of the Temporal | 
Commerce we entertain with them; what! 
Mottves of Love and Beneticence do we not | 
diſcover 1n the Idea of this Eternal Socrery, | 
which we ought and can have with them? | 

Thus the Natural Law 1s in Han; but, 
the Perfection and Extent of this Law 1s 10} 
the /mmortal Man. 

But theſe Four kinds of Laws do conſt:-j 
tute what we call the Law,of Nature, which 
1s the moſt Ancient, moſt General, molt | 


Eſlential of all, and the Foundation of the! , 


reſt, *Tis the molt Ancient, Seeing that the! 
Love | 


| 
# | 
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Love of our ſelves, and Reaſon, are antece- 
dent in us to all manner of Inclinations and 
Laws. *'Tis the molt General, For there 
have been many Men, who never heard of 
Reveal'd Right; but never did any come 1nto 
the World without this Law, which inclines 
em to ſearch for their proper Good. Tis the 
molt Eflentia], For this 1s neither the JewyÞ 
nor Chritian, {imply taken, it is the Law-of 
Hen : 1t does not belong only to the Zaw, 
or {imply to the Goſpe/ ; but to Nature, in 
what State ſoever at be. Laſlly, -'tis the 
Foundation of all the reſt. h 
This plainly appears if we conſider, That 
all other Laws are nothing elſe but the Law 
of Nature renewed and adapted to certain 
Conditions of Men ; you diſcover the Natu- 
ral Law, in that which God gave toour Firſt 


Parents : The Zeg/lator does there ſuppole 


that Man loves himſelf, ſeeing that his Lave 
15 grounded upon Promiſes and Threatmngs. 
Good and Eyv1l are ſet before him; he 1s en- 
lighten'd to know the one,and the other : He 
15 engag'd to the Acknowledgment and Gra- 
titude, which Nature it ſelf preſcribes to us. 
God requires an Homage of him, 1n token of 
thoſe many Favours he beſtows upon him, 
and this Homage conſiſts 1n abſtaining from 
the Fruit of One only Tree; the Duty of his 
preſervation 1s preſcribed to him, /# 7he 
Day thou eateſt thereof thou ſhalt ſurely aye 


' the Death. As alſo the Law of Juſtice, for 
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what 1s more juſt, than to yield to the Crea- 


tor the Empire and Dominion over his | 


Creatures, and not to gape at the uſe of his 
Creatures whether he will or no: This 
then 1s the Law of Nature accommodated to 
the Condition where1n . Adam was at that 
time placed. 

Indeed he could not be as yet prohibited 
the uſe of Idols, which were unknown to 
him : nor Blaſpheming the Name of the 


Lord when he had but juſt began to Bleſs it : | 


nor to rei{t one Day of the Week, who was 
to reſt always : nor the Killing his Neigh- 
bour, that was not yet in Being : nor com- 
mitting Adultery, when there was but one 
Woman in the World : nor Stealing, when 
he was Maſter of all Things : nor bearin 
falſe Witneſs, when he could bear 1t againl 
no one but himſelf : nor Coveting, fince all 
Things were his own. 

But when Men were multiplied upon the 
Farth, as their Condition chang'd, God from 
time-to time made new Editions of this \a- 
tural Law, and gave it to Menunder another 
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Form, becauſe 1t was to be proportion'd to | 


their particular Circumſtances; for which 
Reaſon 1t muſt not be 1magin'd, that when 
we ſay the Decalogue contains the Law of 


Nature, we mean, that it includes nothing | 


elſe but theſe ſimple and common Prin- 
ciples, which are to Guide the Condu& 
of all Men, I confeſs indeed, the Deca- 

logue 
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logue is the Natural Law renewed and freſh 
drawn to the Eyes of the 7/raelztes - bur. 
withal it 1s certain,that 'tis the Natural Law 
accommodated to the State of the 7ſraehzes 
at that time. The following Obſervations 
will ſet this Point beyond all doubr. 

The /ſraelites had been delivered from 
the Zzyprian Captivity, whence the Legula- 
tor covers and ſhrouds himſelf, as 1t were, 
with this Benefit, in order to draw them 
to the Obedience they owe to him: 7 am 
the Lord thy Goa, who brought thee out of the 
land of eAgypt, out of the houſe of Bondage, 
thou ſhalt have none other Gods, fyc. *Tis 
plain that this Motive has not the ſame 
Force upon the Heart of thoſe Men whodid 
not partake of this Deliverance ; 'tw:ill he 
to no purpoſe to ſay, that tho' they did not 
all partake of the Temporal Deliverance of 
the //raelites, yet have they been Spirirually 
deliver'd from the Zzypr of Sin. Myſtical 
Senſes are good in a {imple DoQrine, deſign'd 
to inſtruct : but are of no uſe in a Precepr, 
which requiring an exa&t Obedience, cannot 
be conceived in Terms too preciſe or too 
proper. And again, what a number of Peo- 

le are there in the World, to whom God 
ath certainly given the Natural Law as 


well as to other Men, who yet have never 


heard of the Deliverance of the 7ſraehres, 
by the Miniſtry of Moſes : and who conſe- 
quently cannot find an Emblem of their Spi- 
ritual Deliverance ? 2. The 
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, 2. The Jfrae/zzes being 1n a Deſart, where. 


they could have no other Drink but Water, 
nor other Meat but Manna, had no need of 
any InſtruQion or Precept to incline them 
to Sobriety, by making them to avoid 
Drunkennets and Gluttony. No other reaſon 


can be given of this, why the Lawgiver has. 


not forbidden this kind of Intemperance in 
the Decalogue , which hath always paſs'd 
for a Capital Vice. 

}. The Canaanzzes, who had incurr'd the 
Dijpleaſure of God, and born the Puniſh- 
ment of their own Sins, did nevertheleſs 
leem accurſed outwardly and interpreta- 
tively, as the Schools ſpeak, by ——_ of 
the Crime of Char, who diſcover'd his Fa- 
 zher's Shatne, and was puniſhed by this Pco- 

phetick Malediftion , which preſag'd the 

Ruine of Canaan's Poſterity, The Son of*the 
Imptous One, It cannot be deny'd, but that 

-the Decalogue manifeſtly alludes to this in 
the Fifth Commandment, conceiv'd in theſe 

Words : Honour thy Father and thy Mother, 

that thy Days may be long in the Land which 

the Lord thy God giveth thee. "Tis certain 

that by the Land mult be underſtood,not the 

Land of the Living 1n general, hut this Land 

which had been allotted to the Jſ/raclites ; 

which evidently appears from this Exprellt- 

on, which the Lord thy God giveth thee : And 

doubtleſs the ſenſe of the Law 1s, That they 

ought to avoid the Crime of Cham, who be- 

came 
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cMne fatal to his Poſterity ; and endeavour 
to obtain, by an oppoſite Conduct and Beha- 
yiour, the BenediCtion of God, who 1s able 
to confirm them in their Poſleſſtons. 

4. Tis certain, that Nature teaches us to 
Conſecrate a part of our Life to the Service 
of God: For ſince we receive from him e- 
very moment of our Duration, Gra/7tude and 
Paſttce require us to Dedicate ſome of them 
to Him; and particularly to ſtr apart ſome 
certain Seaſons for Piety and Devotion. But 
to obſerve the Seventh Day, and to extend 
the Obſervation of 1t even to Beaſts, is an 
Injun&ion that bears no relation to Nature, 
but to the Condition of this People at thar 
time. God was not willing the. memory of 
the Benefit of the Creator ſhould be for- 
gotten , thro' negle&t of obſerving a Feaſt 
that had been inſtituted with a delign to 
perpetuate the Remembrance of this great 
Event. 

It appears by all theſe Charafters, That 
the Law of the Decalogue doth not difter 
irom the Law of Nature, as to its Eſſence 
and firſt Principles ; but only as to its man- 
ner, and the Extenſion which were requiſite 
to be given it to adapt it to the Condition 
and Exigencies of the People of 7ſrael. 
This 1s evident from a general Obſervation 
which may be made upon this Subject: name- 
ly, That the grand Motives, which ſupport 


the Precepts of this Law in general, are 
R «. : | 'Te mpos. 
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Temporal Beneditions and MalediCtions , 
Motives, which the Soveraign Zaw-gver 
imploy'd to make himſelf obey'd ; he who 
could menace Men with eternal Puniſh. 
ments deſign'd for the Wicked, and promiſe 


£o thoſe who obſerv'd his Law, an eternal | 
and moſt happy Life ; how does he come to | 

fe powerful Motives , theſe | 
dreadſul Objects, or at leaſt to declare them. : 
but darkly and confuſedly, whilſt he takes | 
all the Force of his Promiſes and Threats 
from the greatneſs of Bodily Goods and E- 


ſuppreſs the 


vils ? 'T1s becauſe he prpn—_—_ his Law 
to that preſent State of the /ſrae/zzes , the 
Time being not yet come for clearly revea]- 
ing Life, and moſt Bleſſed Immortality 1n 
Feſas Chriſt, who among other Characters 
of his Divine Yeocation was to have this of a 
clear and abundant Revelation. 


CHAP, III. 


Where we continue to make certain Re- 
fletions upon the Decalogue, conſider- 
ing it as the Expreſſion of the Law of 
Nature, accommodated to the State of 
the Iſraclitcs. 


T= firſt Precept, which it contains, is of 
{o great Importance, that it ſeems of it 


ſelf 


} 


— 


Senſe, and not by Reaſon. The Love © 
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ſelf to be a Compendium of Morality and Re- 
ligion. It includes a Command and a Pro- 
hibition ; the Command is to love God with 
all our Heart, with all our Strength, and with 
all our Mind ; the prohibition 1s, not to 
have a other God before the Lord. 

For the better underſtanding of this pre- 
cept, 'tis to be obſerv'd in general, that a 
Man may love '; hree ways, by Senſe, or by 
Reaſon, or by Senſe and Reaſon both toge- 
ther. To love by Senſe, 1s to love One for. 
the Good he doth us, or for the Pleaſures he 
creates to us. To love by Reaſon 1s to love 
PerfeCtion for Perfe&tion's lake. To love b 
Senſe and Reaſon too, is to love One bot 
upon the account of the Merit and Perte&ion 
wherewith he is endued, and of the Good 
which he does, or 1s capable of doing us. 

Love of Reaſon ſeems not efflentially to. 
difter from Eſteem, and it imports no more + 
than an Eſteem, intereſs'd in the behalf of 
the Object eſteem'd, which ſearches for Oc- 
caſions of doing it Good, or wiſhes 1t Well. 
'Thus we love extraneous aud. remote De- 
lert, {uch as no way relates to us; but as we. 
{hall ſee hereafter, Love of this Charatter 
1s rarely to be found. 

We (Hoe our ſelves on the conn by 

our 

{elves precedes the Judgment which we 
make, that we ought to love our ſelves; and 
tho' we ſhould propoſe a thouſand Argu. 
s ments 
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ments againſt this Inclination, yet for all 
that, we ſhould not ceaſe to love our ſelves. 
Laſtly, God loves Himſelf both by Reaſon 
and Senſe; by Reaſon, becauſe He knows 
His proper PerteCtions-; by Senſe, becauſe 
He taſts His infimite Featzzude: And 1n like 
manner we are obliged to love Him hoth by 
Reaſon and Senſe ; by Reaſon, becauſe he 1s 
endued with allPerfeCtions ; bySenſe, becauſe 
He communicates to ns all the Goods we can 
enjoy and poſſeſs. God ſeems here todemand 
the Love of Senſe ; He doth not ſay, I am 
the God of all Perfe&tions, &c. But I am the 
Eternal, thy God who brought thee out of 
the Land of Zgypr, &c. And 'tis remark- 
able that this Charatter 1s common to all 
His Revelations, which he addrefles to Men 


. upon Earth: this 1s to manifeſt Himſelf unto 


them, cloathed with ſome of His Benefits, 
that He may win their Heart by an Acknow- 
ledgment and Gratitude. He was ferv'd in 
the Old World under the Name of God who 
is, and who 1s the Rewaraer of them that 
call upon Him. He was afterwards known 
under the Name of the God! of Abraham, of 
Tſaac, and of Facob. After that He gave His 
Law by declaring Himſelf the Lord who had 
brought this People out of the land of Fzypt. 
Afterwards a Prophet declares that the Time 
15 come, 1n the which Men will no longer 
Gay, the Eternal 1s He who brought His Peo- 
ple out of the Land of Zgypz; but the mo 
nal 
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| nal is He, that hath brought up His People - 

{ outof the Country of Babylon. Lallly, fo 
ſoon as the time for Man's Redemption 1s ac- 
compliſh'd, God 1s no longer call'd by any 0- 
ther Name, than the God of Mercy, and the 
Father of our Lord Jeſus ChriSt. 

They therefore are very.much miſtaken, 
who fancy 'tis an Offence againſt God'to love. 
Him any otherwile than for the Love of 
Himſelf, and His intrinſick Perfe&ions ; 
and that there 1s no —_— Motion in our 
Heart but what 1s Criminal. In order to re- 
fute theſe Speculations, we need but make 
refletion upon the Condudt of God, who not 
only conſents that we ſhould love Him 

| by the Motives of the Good which we find. 
 1n the Pofleflion of Him: but alſo wills and 
proportions His Revelations to this Delign ; 

and it may likewiſe be ſaid, that we glorify. 
the Supream Good, when we defire 1t ar- 

dently, and feel no Repoſe or Joy but an , 
Communion with 1t. 

This grand Precept may be propoſed to 
the Mortal Man, to confound and battle him, 
by ſhewing him the Impollitulity he lies un+: 
der, of tulfilling the Divine Law ; bur 'cis 
the /mmortal Man alone, that is capable of 
fulfilling this Duty. 'Tts not the dying Man. 
that percetves himſelf under great Obliga- 
tons to God : but the Man that ſubſilts ro E- 
ternity. And 'tis not in a heap of periſhing- 
Fayours, but 16 the Allemblags cf. no_ 

title 
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tible Goods that we find the Motives of ſuch 
a Love and Gratitude, as are worthy of God. 

So alfo the an of Nature, conlider'd as 
a Man that hath ſhort and tranſitory Re- 
Jations to other Men, neither can nor ought 
eo love others ſo much as himſelf. Were we 
obliged ro love an indifferent and unknown 
Perſon, with the ſame degree of Aﬀe&tion that 
Children love their Parents, certainly the 
whole World would be a Scene of Diſorder 
and Confuſion. We ought to love our Chil- 
dren more than Perſons that are indifferent 
to us; now as it 1s the Love of our ſelves, 
that makes this Inequality and this Variety 
of our AﬀeCtions : .1t follows that there is an 
Original Law of Nature, which diRates that 


we ſhould love our ſelves more than other 


Men. 

But the 3mmortal Man hath other Views 
and Obligations ; all the divers kinds of 
Proximity and Relation, which reſpect this 
Life, diſappear and vaniſh at the proſpe& 
of the Relations of that Eternal Society, 
which we are to enjoy. A Temporal Nezgh- 
Sour whom Nature points out to us, 15 not 
fo conſiderable as the Eternal Neighbour 
which Faith diſcovers in him. But ſome 
perſons love themſelves to ſuch an exorbi- 
tant Degree, that 'tis 1n no wife convenient 
they ſhould be affeed with the ſame Love 
of others as of themſelves. For pray tell me, 
zf One ſhould ſay toa Man, I wiſh you were 

Un- 
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Ungratefn}, Blind, Paſſionate, Revengeful, 
Proud, Voluptuous, Covetous,that you might 
take more Pleaſure and oy 1n the 
World, would he not have Reaſon to think 
that either we dote, or have a Mind to 
make him a very courſe Compliment ; 
and yet this would be to love our Neigh- 
bour, as we love our ſelves. 

If we would love our Neighbour as our 
; ſelves, we ought to love him with Relation 
: to Zzerniſy. None but the immortal Man 
1s in a Capacity of obſerving this Precept 
{tritly and well. 

Perhaps the Queſtion may be ask'd, whe- 
ther, when the Law enjoyns us to love our 
Neighbour as our ſelves, it means that we 
ſhould love by the Mottves of that Love 
we bear to God, or of that which we have 
for our ſelves ? 

I anſwer by diſtinguiſhing ſhl] betwixt 
Rational and Senſual Love; when we love 
our Neighbour with a rational Love, 'tis 
certain that the Motives of this Love ought 
to proceed from the Love we have for God. 
When we love our Neighbour with a Love 
of Senſe, or ſenfual Love, the Motives of 
Love fhould proceed purely from the Aﬀe- 
Qton we have for our ſelves. Thus it may 
be reply'd, that we ought to love him b 
both theſe Motives, and the Law ofthe De- 
calogue ſeems to confirm us 1n this Opinion : 
for 1t puts the Precept which refers to ous 

Neigh- 
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Neighbour, immediately after that which | 
refers to God, to teach-us, that the One de. | — 
ends upon the-Other ; and that we are o- 
Lind to love our Neighbour with the ſame 
_ kind of Aﬀe&tion that we bear to God: And 
- on the other ſide, 1t calls him, whom 1t re- W. 
commends to our Love, by the Name of | 
Neg hbour, to intimate to us, that we are | 
concern to love him, becauſe he 1s a Perſon | 
that belongs to us. 

Reaſon tells us, That God, being the ſu- 
pream and infinite Beauty, 1s Amiable for 
his own Sake; and that all things become. 1o | 
for the Love of him. It therefore requires | 
us to love Objetts according as they ſtand | 
related to God. The Experience we have of 

our own Being, accompany 'd with Joy and 
Delight, obliging us to love our ſelves 1n g 
the firſt place, Nature teaches .us to Jove ( 
[4 


Perſons according to the degree of Proximi- | 
ty and Relation which they have to U-.. | 
Theſe two Laws are not oppoſite to each 
other; the One, as-I may ſay, 1s the Law.of 
Reaſon, the Other 1s the Law of Senle ; the 
one is the Inſtinct of the mortal and periſh- 
ing Nature, the other of the zm207a/ and 
3ncorruptible Nature ; the one relates to 
the ſhort and tranſient Society, which we 
ought to have one among another; the other 

to the Eternal Commerce. and Friendfhip 
we ought to hee in. God. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Where we ſhew the Extent of the Natural 
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Law, by conſidering it in the Goſpel, and 
with Relation to the Immortal Man. 


F the Law of Moſes were the Law of Na-. 
' ture, accomodated to the Condition of 


' the mortal Man, and to the State of the 7/- 
. raclites in particular; the Goſpel 1s the Law 
| of Nature, accommodated to the State and 
| Relations of the immortal Man. 


This ſufficiently. appears from the diffe- 
rent Genius and Condue of the two Oecco- 
nomies : Under the Oeconomy of the Zaw, 
God feems to make no farther Manifeſtation 
of Himſelf, than to break thro' Walls, open 
the Abyſles of the Earth, inflame Mountains, 
ſend down Fire from Heaven, menace the 
Body with his Judgments, or to execute the 
Arreſts of his Juſtice upon the perzſhing Na- 
ture; but, under the new Diſpenſation of 
Grace, we {ee Perſons animated with the Spi- 
rit of God, contemn the Injury of the Ele- 
ments, and the perſecution of Men : ſufter 
with ſo great Conftancy as if they ſuffer'd 
in a Body which was not their own; tran- 
ſported with Joy in the midſt of conſuming 
Flames, and trjumphing to ſee the Diſlolu- 
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tion of that Compound, which 1s ſo precious. 
ly and carefully preſerved by other Men, be. 
cauſe they are ſupported and encouraged by 
the Idea of Eternity, whereof the Divine 
Mercy has given them a diſtinct Knowledpe, 
Not but the Law of Af/es includes ſome 
Relation to Eternity ; for this Law had 


at leaſt the Shadow of good things to | 
come : alſo 1t cannot be. deny'd, but that | 
the Goſpel ſuppoſes the Idea's of Man's Yile. | 
neſs and Mortality ; for it includes all our 

Remedies and Conſolations againſt it : but | 
thus much 1s true, that the Law of Moſes | 


regards the preſent Lite direAly, and Eter. 
nity indire&tly, whereas the Goſpel regards 


Eternity as 1ts principal ObjeR, and the pre. | 
F indireftly. As for Nature, that is 


ſent Li 
equally diſcover'd under both Oeconomiaes. 


The Goſpel, if I may ſo ſpeak, is hidden in 
1n Nature, Nature in the Goſpel : but we. 


muſt here underſtand the 1mmortal Nature, 
and that wall put us in a way to unravel 
ſome Difficulties, which niche pollibly 1n- 
tangle and perplex us. 

Indeed it feems contrary to Nature to love 
our Enemutes, - to look upon Adverſity as a 
m—_ and Affliftions as a ſubject of Joys 
and fo tar to yield up the Cudgels to Jultice, 
as to render not only as much, but even 


more than it demands, which are Maxims 
ef the Goſpel. 


I 


| 
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T confeſs all this goes againſt the Grain 
of the man” > 4 Nature , which mea- 
ing according as 1t ſtands re- 

lated to this preſent Life : but 'tis far from 
being oppoſite to the Intereſts of the 1mmor- 


| tal Nature, which values not 7 ze , and ex- 


erts all its Actions 1n a proſpect of Eternity. 
Our Enemies are an Obſtacle to the eſta- 


{ bliſhment of our Fortune in the World; 
| butnothing except the Hatred we may poſli- 
|} bly bear them, 1s an hindrance to our Salva- 
{ yon; and this 1s the Thing which the 1m-. 

mortal Man conſiders, he deſpiſes thoſe lit- 


tle Reaſons of Hating, whic CompR—_—_ 
ſuggeſts to our Heart, and regards thoſe e- 
ternal Relations we have to Others in God, 


| whois our common Father, as the moſt pow- 
 erful Motives of the Love we have for our 


Neighbour, 

Plenty and Proſperity charm ſuch a Heart 
as hath limited the utmoſt of its Hopes and 
Pretenſions to the tranſitory World ; but 
the immortal Man finds in that State fo 
much more ſubje& of Fear as there 1s more 
of Senſe , he dreads theſe imaginary Goods 
which buiſy us, and never ſatisfy ; theſe 
lively Senſations which hinder the Know- 
ledge of his real Intereſts. He looks upon 
Proſperity as theReign of the Paſſions, which 
ſeduce and hers 4 us. He's perſwaded 
that Afitions, by depriving us of theſe a-. 


greeable Senſations, do but only chaſe an 1n- 
finite 
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finite Troop of Impoſtors from the Territo. | 


x1es of our Soul. 

And he does not think that Worldly 
Goods deſerve our Envy, and to make us 
rival each other in purſuing them ; eſpec1- 
ally when Re/gron aſſures him, that theſe 
Hatreds and Conteſtatzons which are occa- 


ſton'd by the corruptible World, are capa- | 
ble of _ him an Eternal prejudice: For | 


which Reaſon, tho' Man has a Right of de- 
manding what belongs to him,, God having 
for this End eſtabliſh'd Tribunals 1n Society, 


which would be but an union of Robbers, | 


and a ſucceſſion of Murthers and Villanies 
without the Exerciſe of Juſtice ; yet the pru- 
dence of the immortal Man permits him not 
to exact hisRights with rigour and ſeverity, 
when he ſees but the leaſt probability of 1n- 
Juring, by that means, the Intereſts of his 
Soul. Whence we may conclude, That the 
Morality of the Goſpel 1s but purely the Ex- 
prelſion of the immortal Man's Heart : but 
we ſhall have an Opportunity to ſpeak more 
of this elſewhere. | 
We have ſeen, thar the Perfe&ions of Man 
roll upon his /mmortality, which alone can 
render him capable of Happineſs; and we 
have juſt now ſeen, that this Immortality 
founds the Extent of our Dutieswnd Oblt. 
gations. We proceed to ſhew that 'tis this alſo 
that makes the S7rength of our Soul, or the 


Weight that can determine us.to well-doing. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of the moral Strength of Man, or the Mo- 


tives which he finds in himſelf, for deter- 


mining him in his Actions. 


| LJAd God been an Enemy to Man, He 
would have fix'd Pain to all thoſe Ob- 
' jets whereunto it pleas'dHim to fix Delight 
| andPleaſure; he could have done One as ealt- 
ly as the Other: and then Man would have 
| been his own Enemy, whereas now he 15 
| naturally a Lover of himſelf. 
| For 1t needs muſt follow, by an eſſential 
Conſequence, that he who feels Pain, hates 
it; and 1f this Pain be conſtant and inſepara- 
' ble, he hates his own Being, as knowing ve- 
ty well thatunleſs he exiſted, he ſhould not 
endure this Pan. 'Tis very caly to concelve, 
' That the damn'd Spirits hate themſclves,for 
| their Puniſhment ; and that, tho' Seli-love 
| has been in this World the Source of their 
| Corruption, Hatred of themſelves becomes 
| hereafter Inſtrumental to their Puniſhment. 
; Moreover we conceive that 'tis impoſlible 
to have a Senſe of Pleaſure, without loving 
it, and wiſhing the preſervation of this Se/f [if 
which 1s the SubjeCt of it. Pleaſure makes || 
us loye our Exiſtence, becauſe without 
our 
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our Exiſtence this pleaſure cannot ſubſift, 
Thence it follows, that 'twas in the power 
of God, when He form'd Man, either t9 
make him love, or not love Himſelf, ſince 
it depended upon His Wull to afhx, or not 
afhx Pleaſure to certain Objects. 

Thus the Love of our ſelves 1s 1n it ſelf 
a natural Inclination; 'tis Nature that cay. 
ſes us to love Pleaſure, and hate Pain ; and 
'tis Nature that makes us love our ſelves, 


This Inclination does not wait for intelle. | 
Ctual RefleAtions to give 1t Birth in our Soul; } 
it precedes all our Reaſonings. The Sz0:ck; * 


have juſtly deſerv'd to be ſcorn'd and rid: 
cuPd by all poſterity, if they really held thoſe 


Opinions, which are uſually attributed to | 
pretended that the way for a | 
Man to be Wiſe , was to put off Humanity ; 


them. They 


this at the firſt daſh was a very great piece 


of Extravagance : but they fail'd no leſs in | 
a kind of Infirmity and Baſencſs | 


AY 
1n the molt natural Spring of our Hearr. 


——————— 


Secondly, Sel/f-love 1s an Inclination molt 


Divine in its Original: We love our ſelves 
for this very Reaſon, becauſe God has 
-loved us. Had God hated us, we ſhould 1ike- 
wiſe hate our ſelves; therefore 'tis unreaſo- 
nable and groundleſs to cry down all thoſe 
Actions which Self-love excites us to, as if 
they were ſo many Crimes and Infirmities : 
according tothe dangerous Morality of ſome, 
who have pretended to annihilate the Ex- 

cellency 
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| cellency of all the Vertues upon this princ1- 


ple, That they all proceeded from the Womb 
of Self-love, and were grounded meerly in 
Intereſt, a very bad Conſequence ; ſince Selt- 
love 15 an Inclination of a molt Divine and 


| Heavenly Extraction. Laſtly, the Love of 


our ſelves is a neceſliry Inchnation, 1t muſt 
not be imagin'd, that our Soul 1s indifferent 
to tend or not tend towards that, which it 
judges advantagious and profitable ; theſe 


 Indifterences of Free-w:i/! are the Dreams 


and Fancies of thoſe who have not ſufhci- 


' ently ſtudy'd Nature, or are not wulling to 


have the Knowledge of themſelves. 
But God has thought fit to mingle Know- 


| ledge and Senſe together, that the former 


might regulate and guide the latter; and the 


| latter might fix the former. Had Man'no 
| other Faculty but Reaſon, we ſhould Err in 


' our Thoughts, and ſpend our ſelves 1n vain 
» Seculations, applying our ſelves to know e- 
| very thing elſe, but what would be of great- 


elt Concernment to us. Senſe 1s therefore 
deſign'd to fix this Intelle&, and confine 1t 
principally to thoſe Objefts which concern 
it. Were there nothing elſe but Senſe 1n 
Man, he might indeed then have ſuch pro- 
penſities _ deſires as this Senſe ſhould 
produce : but would fail of Light and Di- 
rection for finding out thofke Things to 
which theſe Deſires do naturally tend, and 


the Love of pleaſure being blind and miſ- 
guided 
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guided, would throw him down 1nto a thoy, 
land Precipices ; wheretore Reaſon 1s & 
{ign'd to regulate Senſe. , 
Reaſon 1s the Soul's ConrceHor : Senſe, 
as 1t were, the Force and Weight that dete; 
mines it, And theſe Forces are greater 
-or leſler proportionably to the Difference 
of Senſe. In the Compariſon we make 0 
them, the Soul conſiders not only what 
excites 1n 1t preſent, but alſo what 13 ca 
pable of creating to it future Pleaſure. 
compares Pleaſure with Pain, the preſen! 
Good with Abſent, the Good 1t hopes for, 
with the Dangers to be endur'd; and deter. 
wines 1t ſelf according to the Inſtruftion 1 
Tece1ves 1n theſe various Enquiries : its Lt 
berty being, as I may ſo ſpeak, no more than 
the Extent of 1ts Knowledge, and the Pow. 
cr it kath of not chooſing, aiter having made 
a deep Scrutiny, and throughly examin'd. 
The Caſe being thus,'tis eaſy to judge, that 
ris Either preſent Advantage, which con. 
{iſts 1n an actual Senſe of Pleature ; or future, | 
which conſiſts 1in whatſoever can hereafter! 
careſs us with Delight,and render us Happy, | 
or preſerve our Happineſs by preſerving vs | 
our ſelves ; that makes all the Streneth of 
our Soul for determining at ſelf in its De- 
f1gns and Condutt. 
This Strength 1s very ſmall, when 1nc]u- | 
ded within the Circle of worldly Objedts. 
The Power we have, as Men, for avoiding 
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uſ Covetouſneſs will conſiſt in the Fear of 1n- 


juring our Honour by the ſordidneſs of In- 
tereſt ; the Power we have to hinder us from 
being Prodigal, will confiſt in the Fear of 
ruining our Aﬀairs, when we aſpire at gain- 
ing a famous Reputation by our Liberali- 
tics. The Fear of Diſeaſes will make us re- 


Fiſt the Temptations of Pleaſure ; Se/f-love 


will render us moderate and circumſpect,and 
even thro' Pride we ſhall appear humble and 
modeſt. But this 1s only to paſs from one 
Vice to another ; 1f we would give our Soul 
ſtrength enough to riſe above one Infirmity 
without rela»fing into another, we mult ex- 
cite and ſtir 1t up by Motives not taken from 
the or/d. The proſpect of Time may caule 
it to paſs from Ditorder to Diſorder ; bur 
the bare view of Erernity includes ſuch Mo- 
tives as are proper to <levate 1t far aboye 
the Region of all its Infirmities. None but 
this Obje& touches and ſanCtifies, becauſe 
this alone mounts us high enough for to- 
tally renouncing the World. We have ſeen 
ſome Preachers, of a ſublime and lofty Elo- 
quence, work no Effect, becauſe they did not 
well underſtand how to intereiſt and engage 
the /mmorial Nature ; and on the contrary, 
we have ſeen a very mean Talent touch and 
aftect all the World by inartificial Diſcour- 
ſecs, becauſe they ſhot the right Mark, and 
laid hold of Men by the Motives of Zrernzty. 


Motzves, which repeatcd a thouſand "_ 
an 
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and ſometimes very groſly and unpolitely, 
have won the moſt enlighten'd and purify 
Souls, becauſe they take them by what i; 


greateſt and moſt weighty in them, and moſt] 
conſiderable in all external Objets. The! 


Motives of 7ime have but a limited , but 


the Motives of Zrernity have as it were an} 
infinite Strength, which 1s ſuſpended meer. 


Iy by our Corruption. 

Hence 1t follows, that as Se/f-/ove 1s the 
general Source of thoſe Motives which de. 
termine our Heart, ſo tis Seli-love, as 1t 
looks towards Eternity, that makes all the 
{trength we have to nar ourſelves above the 
Cunt of the World. There 1s no better 
way to juſtify this laſt Truth, than by ſeeing 
what the ſenſe of our Immortality 1s capa- 
ble of working in us, what Influence it has 
upon our Motions and Attions, and of what 
uſe it 1s in our Heart. This we proceed to 
EXamine at large. 


CHAP. VL 
Where we explain what the Senſe of our 
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Immortality is capable of working upon | 


our Heart. 


VVE< certainly ſee, that, whatſoever 


Y comforts , raiſes and ſatisfies vs, 
takes 1ts Birth from this Original ; 'tis only 
1n 
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in the Idea and Senſe of our /mmortaliry, 
that we find true and ſo]}id Conſolations a- 
ainſt the Fears of Death, as 'tis eaſy to ſhew 
b conlidering this Objett every way. 
The Idea of Death includes S1x others : 
an Idea of Deſertion or Leaving, an Idea of 


| Necellity, an Idea of Solitude, an Idea of 


Deſtruction, an Idea of Judgment, and an I- 
dea of Miſery. The Jdea of Deſertion or 
Leaving 1mports, that we leave All, and all 
leaves us. "This Idea mortifhes and afflits 
Self-love, becauſe 1t repreſents tot the rup- 
ture and diſappointment of its Applications 
and Defires. It beholds 1ts loſs of the Time 
preſent, and a Curtain 1s drawn upon the 
Future ; and indeed, I confeſs, Man has very 
good reaſon to be afraid till the Curtain 1s, 
as 1t were, drawn back by Repentance ; and 
he can aſſure himſelf of the Remillion of his 
Sins, without which, he 1s uncapable of any 
Comfort either in Life or Death ; but when 
he hath made his Peace with his God, which 
he may know by the State of his Heart 
and the Sentiment of his Conſcience , he 
certainly ought to have quite different Ideas 
of Death : what he regrets and bemoans 1s 
of very ſmall Moment, 1t he compare it not 


only with the glorious Eternity, promis'd 


him in the Goſpel, but alſo with his own 
natural Excellency. He ought to make 1c 
a Matter of the greateſt Wonder, that a 
Mind, which by the inviolable Inclinations 

C of 
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of its Nature flies up to /nfinity, ſhould fo 
long buiſy it ſelf with the Trifles of this 
Life 


; and one may ſay, without adding an | 
Hyperbole to this Mind, that if 1t has loſt } 
2ny thing, 'tis Life,and nor Death,that ought | 
to bear the Blame. Life has involv'd it in the | 
Loſs of many precious things, its Sanctity, | 
the ſenſe of God's Love, &c. and to retrieve ! 
its Damage, has given it nothing but Shows : 
and Appearances , but Death will advanta. ' 
g1ouſly indemnify and repair its Loſs, pro. . 


vided 1t depart 1n the Lord. 

Death deprives us of our Five Senſes ; 
whercupon S/f-love makes this Reſentmenr, 
That 1f it be a great Afﬀfi:Ction for a Man to 
loſe his Seeing orHearing,'tis a much greater 


to loſe all his Senſes art once : but Self-love | 
16s miſtaken, for we are fo far from loſing all ' 
our five Senſes, that-tis certain we do not 
really loſe one of them : we don't become ' 
uncapable of Seeing, Hearing and Speaking ; | 
"Tis not the Nature-of Things, but the free | 
Inſtitution of God, that hath afhx'd theſe ' 
_ of our | 


Perceptions of our Soul to the Or 


Body, to which they had naturally no more 


Relation, than to the Matier which 1s hid- : 
den in the Center of the Earth, howſoever 
Men may be prejudic'd in this Matter. | 
Would we ſay ſuch a Man has loſt his Sight, | 

Diſpoſition of whole Faculties ' 
God ſhould have ſo chang'd as to have order'd | 
that his Eyes ſhould haveno more Priviledge 


the. natural 


than 
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Ryowing One-Self. G1 
than the reſt, and that all the parts of his 
Body ſhould be capable of Seeing ? This 1s 
the Idea of a Man that loſes one way of per. 
ceiving, and ſees this infinite Abyſs of Sen- 
ſibility, which 1s naturally 1n him, adequate- 
ly fill'd. 

: Theſe Loſſes which prejudic'd Nature 
imagines 1t is at by Death, become ſo much 
the more ſenſible as they are unavoidable, 
and impos'd by a fatal Neceffity, which can- 
not be reſiſted. Men have always look'd upon 
this Neceſſity as a dreadful Miſery; the ir- 
regular Inclination they have to love forbid- 
den Things with fo much the greater ar- 
dour, which cauſed One to ſay, Deine uitia 
rritare, vetando, augments and encreaſes 
their Love of Life, by the Impoſſibility they 
find themſelves under of extending 1ts Li- 
mits, and makes 'em Jook upon Death with 
ſo much the more horour, as they are unca- 
pable of avoiding 1t. But had the Wiſdom 
of God 1mposd.upon Men the neceſlity of 
Living, as 1t has the necellity of Dying, we 
may be almoſt aſlur'd that 1n time they would 
be as much afflicted and troubled at the 
Thoughts of their Immortality, as now they 
are at thoſe of their Mortality. Now the ne- 
ceſſity of Dying makes them attend more to 
the Pleaſures than the Croſles of Life ; but 
then the neceſſity of Living would cauſe 
them to apply more regard and attention ta 
the Evils, than to the Agreements and Plea- 

{ures of Liſe. C2 Our 
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Our Soul aſſuredly owes a great part of its 
Repugnancy, and Unw1llingneſs to leave the 
Body,to Cutfome and Prejudices ; to lee this, 


I 
i 
by 


we need only refle& upon our =_ Late, re- | 


mark and muſter up together all its Pleaſures 


and ſeriouſly ask our ſelves, whether all 


that countervails our paſt Grief and Trouble? | 


On one ſide, what if 1t pleas'd the Author of | 
Nature to endow a Soul, which 1s form'd to | 
animate a body, with a moſt diltin&t Know- | 


ledge of the Dignity and Perfe&tions of its ! 
Nature, the Grandeur of its Znd, and the | 


Nobility of its Extrattion ; and on the other | 
It were inform'd diſtinctly of all the Infirmi- | 


ties, of all the baſe and painful Dependances 


which 1t goes to efpoule, by eſpouling this ! 
Body, pray would not the very firſt Moment | 
of its Lite certainly ſeem the beginning of *' 
Death ? So for this reaſon 'twas -quarien | 


that the confus'd Senſations of Nature, whic 
alligate and faſten us to Life, ſhould precede 
the diſtinct /deas which are proper enough 
in themſelves to free and looſen us from 
it, and that the former ſhould be naturally 
of preaterForce and Activity than the Jatter. 
For tho' God would not have us be excet{ive- 
ly fond of Lite, yet the Author of Nature 
was oblig'd to intereſs and engage us in the 
Preſervation of Corporeal Aazare, without 
which there would be no Society. 
Death has two very ditterent,and alſo very 
oppolite Aſpects, as we conflider it with 
IC- 
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reference to the Soul. For Life and Death 
may both be ſaid to make the Debaſemenc 
and Glory of Man. I ite makes the Glory of 
tie Body, and the Debaſement of the Soul ; 
'tis by Lite, that the Poay 1s extended to 
the juſt and natural Proportion of its Parts. 
Life gives it Health, Strength, Agility, Beau- 
ty, and makes, in a word, all its Perfections. 
But Life cauſes the Debalement of our Soul, 
it confines 1t to fuch Objects as are no ways 
related to 1ts natural Excellency, 1t makes 
this Mind buiſy it ſelf in trivial Atairs, and 
place 1ts whole Concern in the management 
of a Family, a Feld, a Vineyard, and the 
moſt abject and ſordid necellities of the Body, 
as 1f this immortal Mind was made for no 
higher and nobler Imployment, but to pro- 
long for ſome Moments the Duration of this 
frail Machrme, to which it 1s united. 

It Zife makes the Glory of the Body, and 
the Debaſement of the Soul, D-ath may be 
ſaid to make the Glory of the Soul, and the 


Debaſement of the Body. The Body falls, bur 


the Soul riſes. up and ſoars, as 1t were, to 
its native Heaven. The Body conſumes, and 
in proceſs of time relapſes 1nto Duſt, but the 
Mind extends and enlarges it ſelf like a 
Divine Sphere, which becomes greater and 
greater proportionably to the nearneſs of its 
Approach to God. The Body 1s depriv'd of 
its former Motion, the Soul acquires ſuch 
Knowledge as it had not betore. The Body 
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54 The ART: of 
mingles it ſelf with the Earth, the Soul is | 
re-united to God. 

The Debaſement, which enſues uponDeath, | 
lights upon an inſenſible lInmp of Matter. | 
A Carcaſs, gnaw'd by devouring Worms, | 
endures no Pain, it ſmells not thoſe noiſom |! 
Odours it exhales, 15s not terrify'd with the ' 
ſurrounding Darkneſs, nor is out of Conceir 
With 1t ſelf, even when 'tis nothing elſe bur 
an horrid Miſcellany of Blood and Dirt, of 
Bones and Putrefaton. 'Ti1s an Illuſion and 
Cheat of prejudic'd Nature , that makes us 
afhx our proper Ideas and Perceptions to ſuch 
Objects as do only occaſion them. 

Matter, when depriv'd of Life and Senſe, 

1s plac'd 1n 1ts natural State ; this 1s no Im- 
bens or Degradation to 1t; all the ſeem- 
ing Diſhonour and Turpicude 1s meerly 1n 
our Fancy. But the caſe 1s not the ſame, 1n + 
reſpe& of that Imbaſement and Degradation 
to which Zife expoſes us. Thas 1s not the 
natural State of ſuch a Soul as ours; and 
doubtleſs the Author of Nature had never 
abandon'd it to ſuch aCondition but upon the 
account ofSin: Man indeed would have liv'd, 
but hisLife would have been more Noble and 
Excellent. *Tis a great miſtake to pretend, 
that Man's Death commences thePuniſhment 
of his Corruption. Life has already puniſh'd 
criminal Man by thoſe fad- Dependances, 
which alligate and confine the Thoughts, 
Cares, Deſires and AﬀeCtions of ſo great and 


noble 
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noble a Soul, to the ſupport and preſervation 
of this ſordid Maſs of Clay, which we term 
our Hoay. : 

Yet ſuch is the Imbecillity and Weakneſs 
of Man, that he would needs fancy himſelf 
Debaſed where really he 1s not ; and 15 not 
willing to perceive himſelf Debas'd where 
really he is ſo. An 1maginary Debaſement 
frightens and terrifies him, and yet he can- 
not ſee a proper and real Debaſement. 

But what if the Body be truly Degraded, 
ſo the Gain of the Soul does 1nfrantely pre- 
ponderate the Lofles of the Body ? Are we 
ſo weak as to think, that our Fappine/s 
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neſs is lo conhia'd and fix'd to certain Attairs, 1 
Poſſeſlions, Offices, Houſholds, and a certain wil 
Circle of Perſons, with whom we have So- vi 
ciety, as that we cannot be Happy without wy 
all theſe things? F 

We have almoſt the very ſame Notions of "08 
Death, as Children have, when they fancy ml 
they ſhall be weary with abiding in the i 
Grave; and not dare to be alone in the Abys el 
of ſurrounding Darkneſs. We terrify our ml 
ſelves with our own Phantomes and Chime- "i 
74s, we make ſuch a Confuſion of our proper W 
Perceptions with the Grave, which 1s their "if 
Object, that we are ready to 1magine and re- Iſl! 
ſent that Horrour in the Sepulchre, which ty 
15 meerly a Creature of our own Fancy, and Wh l 
exiſts no where elſe but in our own Soul. it: 
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We ſhould not fear this pretended $o/r7nude 


and apparent Privation which attend Death, 


1f ſubſtituting the diſtin Ideas of Reaſon, : 
inſtead of the confuſed Perceptions of Na- | 


ture, we would conſider that by Death we 


are not depriv d either of the Subject, or the | 
. Caufe of thoſe Delights which this World ' 
may have attorded ns. For the SubjeCt is our | 
Soul, which {till remains; and the Cauſe 1s * 


G O D, who 1s immortal and immutable. 
The reaſon why we regret and bemoan the 


lofs of the Sky, Earth, Elements, Society, is 


becauſe we inveſt theſe Things, with thoſe 
agreeable Senſations which they occaſion'd ; 
not conlidering that we carry away with us 
the Colours, Cloth, Paint and Pencil which 
are neceſlary' for drawing this admirable 
PifFure ; and that it God fail us not, we can 
never want any thing. 

Nor ought the Idea of Deſtruction, whicl 


1s included 1n Death, to trouble us any more + 
than this Idea of $/:7ade, which we have 


been ſpeaking of. "T's true, Death ſeems to 
deſtroy Man jeveral ways. In his account 1t 
deitroys the World, 1t being certain that the 
Sun, Moon, Stars, Air, Farth, Sea, although 
they be not abſolutely Annihilated 1n 
themſelves, may yet be ſaid to be annihila- 
red 1n reſpect of him, ſeeing that he cannot 
ny any longer Uſe of them. Man 1s not 
annthuated in himſelf, but in the: Nature 
which he admires, and which periſhes as 10 

him ; 
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him ; in the Society he has been us'd to, and 
which ceaſes to be any longer in his Ac- 
count; 1n his Zogy, the Inſtrument of his 
Pleaſures, which periſhes and moulders a- 
.way in the Duſt of the Grave. Let us ſee 
whether there be any thing Real 1n either 
of theſe Three kinds of DeitruCtion. 

Firſt then, external Things cannot be ſaid 


* to be annihilated both in themſelves, 


and 1n reſpect of their Uſe; for how do we 
know but the ſame Inſtitution in kind may 
ſtll remain and be in Force, tho'the manner 
of 1t ceaſe. Indeed there 1s no great likely- 
hood of our having ſuch kind of Senſations 
after Death, as we had during our Lite; for 
'tis no longer neceſlary that theſe Senſations 
ſhould be proportion'd to the Condition and 
Preſervation of a Body, which 1n refpe&t of 
us, ceaſes to ſubliſt : "The deſign. which the 
Author of Nature hath had of engaging us 
in the Preſervation of this Body, by the 
Pleaſure which the Aliments excite 1n us, 
being accompliſh'd, and come to 1:s intended 
Pertod, we ealily concelve, that there being 
no longer Pleaſure to be excited in-us by A- 
limeats, Ta/tzng has no place afrer Death, 
and 1s not a proper Faculty for the Enjoy- 
ment of the other World, unleſs.God athx 
. .1t to other Ohjects for different Ends. But 
methinks Fearing and Seeing being not only. 
deſign'd for the Preſervation of the Body;. 
but alſo for the Search and Purtuir of all 
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. that may nouriſh the Admiration and Grati. ' 


tude we bear to the Creatour , we have no 
reaſon to believe, that theſe Senſations are 


terminated by Death. Indeed, I own, we + 
{hall not ſee by the Motion of the Oprick 


Nerue ; but yet we may be faid to ſee for all 


that. For pray, what has the ſhaking of ' 


the Optick Nerve common with the Percep- 
ton of Light ? Theſe things have no natu- 
ral Relation to each other ; and if we ſee 
Laght and viſible Things , by the occaſion 
of the Optick Nerve, mov'd after a certain 


manner, nothing hinders but we may have 


the ſame Senſations, by the occaſion of the 
Achereal Matter, which us'd to agitate the 
Optick Nerve; which may be ſaid propor- 
ttonably of Zcaring. But ſuppoſe we ſhou}d 
not have theſe very Senſations, what does 
that ſignify, ſince we ſhall certainly have 
Others, and thoſe of a more noble and ele- 


vated Kind? For as by loſing the Body we 
ſhall not be depriy'd of any thing but what 


confin'd and degraded us, . we ye not 
to fear that our Soul will loſe any thing of 
the Purity and Excellency of its Operations, 


by diſentangling it felt from the Embzaces 


of Matter. 

*Tis neither our, Duty nor Intereſt to 
meddle, and ſpend our ConjeCtures about 
thoſe things, which God thought fit to con- 
ceal from our Knowledge : but, I believe, 
*rwould nor be a piece of too great —_ 

an 
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and Preſumption to conjefture, That as the 
Imbaſement and Vileneſs of Man during this 
Life, conſiſts 1n having his Reaſon fubjefted 
to Senſe ; ſo the@/ory,that will follow Death, 
conſiſts in a perfe& ſubmillion of Senſe to 
the Empire of Reaſon. Indeed ac preſent, as 
the Soul 1s deſcended from Heaven to inha- 
bit a Tabernacle of Clay, it buaſies not 1t 
ſelt in enlarging its Views, or extending 1ts 
Lights: but on the contrary, 'tis employ'd 
in locking and confining 'em, that 1t may not 
diſdain to uſe them in preſerving the Body. 
But then, as the Soul will cake its flight from 
theſe lower Regions,to its Heavenly Station, 
where 1t will have no longer need to care 
for the Support and Preſervation of the 
Boay, but its whole Buſineſs will be to glo- 
rify God ; 'twill ao longer beſtir at ſelf to 1i- 
mit and confine, but to purify aad enlarge 
its Knowledge, in order to render 1t more 
worthy of God, about whom 1t wall be con» 
verſant. | 

The ſecond DeftruFrom we apprehend in 
Death 1s no leſs Imaginary ; for tho' we ſee 
the Links which tyd us to Society diflolye 
and break, yet we ought not, for all that, ro 
think we ſhall be exempted from all manner 
of Friendly Obligations. The Society of 
Sprrits does very well countervail the Society 
of Bodies, whatever weak and prejudic'd 
Nature may think of it. And when we ſhall 
put off thele Eyes and Ears, which are de- 
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ſign'd for our Commerce and Converſation | 


with Men, we ſolace our ſelves with this 


Lenitive, That we ſhall undoubtedly acquire | 


other ways of Senſation and Knowledge, by 
vertue of another Inſtitution, proportion'd 
to our future Condition. 


Laſtly, I grant that One, who ſhll lives | 


in this World, and 1s deprivd of the Mem. | 
bers of his Boa, 15 to be pitty'd. But when | 


a Man 1s tranſported into another /orld, 
ſees another Oeconomy of Objects, what 
ſhould he do with theſe Senſes, which have 


mmdeed ſome Relation to this preſent World, 


bur not to his glorify'd State? The Miſchief 
ariſes from hence, That in the ordinary Idea 
we have of our ſelves, we attribute too much 
to theBody,and too little to the Sou]; where- 
as following the diſtin& Ideas of "Things, 
we cannot aſcribe too much to a Spirit, nor 
to0 little to Matter, 

And here I durſt advance a Maxim, which 
will ſeem a very great Paradox : Namely , 
That altho', according to the confus'd No- 
tion we have of theſe things, Death be more 
capable of humbling us than Zyfe ; yet ac- 
cording to the diſtin Notion, and in the 
reallity of the Thing it ſelf, Lite is a more 
humbling and debating Object than Death. 

Death humbles the Grand Seignior, the 
Prince, the Monarch: but Life humbles the 
Man, which 1s more than all that. Death 
ſaatches from us the props and ſupports of 

our 
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our Vanity : but Life in the Debaſement, to 
which 1t pulls us down, ſuſpends in us moſt 
of the Senſe of our true Grandeur. Death 
brings the Body down into the Grave ; but 
Lite, as 1t were, calls down our Soul from 
Heaven, Death puts a Period to our ſecular 
Commerce with Men; butLite ſuſpends that 
natural Commerce we ought to Gn with 
God, and which our Heart perceives to be 
the End for which it was made. The Pur- 
| ſuivantsof Death are, Darkneſs, Worms and 
Putrefattion, whereof we are not ſenſible : 
Life 1s totally made up of Weakneſs, Baſe- 
neſs, [nficmuties, Diſgraces, of which we are 
ſenſible. 

Wherefore we are certainly prejudic'd 
and miſtaken, when we terrify our ſelves 
with the Ideas of Deſertion, Neceſſity, Sol 
tude, Deſtlruftion, which are not really in- 
cluded 1n the Image of Death ; bur herein 
indeed we do not miſtake, when we dread 
the Judgment of God, which accompanies 
Death ; for certainly this cannot bur ſeem 
terr1ble to a Conſcience that feels it ſelf la- 
den with the Weight of a multitude of Sins, 
and pray where 1s there a Man, that finds 
not himſelf in this Condition, 1f he retle& 
but never ſo Jittle upon his paſt Life ? This 
Moment truly 1s dreadful, upon which we 
conceive all Eternity to depend ; bat 'tis 
certain that, even in this, the Hcart of Man 
ſuggeſts to 1t {clf many Cheats aud — 

£ 
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It fancies the Moment of Death to be the 


Price of Eternal Life : And conliders not, | 
that 'tis not this Inſtant, but 1ts whole Life | 


which God requires ; that this moment hath 
nothing more plealing to God than any 0. 


tner; and that its whole Importance conſiſts | 
ſimply in this, That 1t is the concludingMo. | 


ment of Lite: And Laltly, That 't1s not this 
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Moment that contracts and covenants with | 


the Divine Juſtice, but all the Time we 
paſt in our Impenitence. 


The Sentiments therefore of our /mmor- 
zality, our Perfedtions, and ourZnd,will har- 


monize and agree together admirably well; 
and with the other Sentiments and Inclina- 
tions of Nature, and the Principles of Rel:- 
10n, which God has given us for our Con- 
mnckinn againſt all the ſeeming Frightful- 
neſs and Horrour of this Arg of Terrors. 


AY 
Yd — 


CH AP. VII. 


Where we continue to ſbew, what Effect the 
Sentimcat of our Immortality can work 
upon our Heart. 


bm the Idea of our /mmortality 
can neves be too preſent to our Mind, 
for our Comfort and Conſolation, amidlt 


this eternal Circle of thoſe ſad and _—_ 


Er 
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publick and private Calamities, which the 
Severity of God has vary'd ſo many ways, 
to give Qccaſion to the ſweet Variety of 
His Deliverances and Conſolations. 

After all, what fignifies 1t that we are in- 
firm and mortal in our Bodies ? This State 
cannot laſt long. Why ſhould we embaraſs 
and perplex our ſelves with Cares and Sol- 
licitude for the ſhort Futurity of this tranſi- 
ent Life? Have we not another Futurity 1n 


View, which very well deſerves the princi- 


pal Care and Occupation of our Heart and 
Mind ? What need we value the Menaces 
and Threats of the World ? What can 1t 
doto us? It may indeed cruſh our Body 1nto 
Atomes, but cannot deſtroy us. What if the 
Frame of the World perth, Nature decline 
and ſhake, the Elements corrupt and decay, 
what it our-Body be converted into Duſt 
Worms or Vapour, what if it deſcend again 
into the Womb of its Mother Zarrh, or be 
diſpers'd into the fluid Air; the Runes of 
the Yorld will not cruſh and deſtroy our 
Soul, nor diffolve that Divine Principle, 
which 1s in its own Nature uncapable of a 
Diffolution * We think the Body, which 
cloaths us, is Our.ſe!f : This 1s a miſtake ; 
this Clay 1s not _ , Nor ever will 
be. God indeed will re-eſtabliſh and raiſe it 
1n Honour, to ſerve for a Tabernacle of that 
Spirit, which was its original Gueſt and In- 
habataat ; 


673 
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habitant ; but this Union will not be with 
the ſame Submillion and Dependance : The 
Soul will not then follow the Condition of 
the Body, but the Body will be adjuſted, as 
far as 15 pollible, to the State and Nature of 
the Soul ; and as the Soul was once debaſed, 


even to the mean Condition of the Body, fo. | 


as to Hy God, and bend 1ts Inclinations to 


RET 


Earthly Things; .the Body will now be de. 


ſirous to elevate 1t-felf to the State of the | 


Soul, ſo as to decline and quit all Earthl 
Cares, and to betake 1t felt to a joyful Cele- 


bration of the Glory of God in the Heavenly 
Choir. 


Certainly 'tis not to be wonder'd,, That | 


047 wap 


the Goſpel adminiſters more Comfort to us, |} 


I will not ſay, than Humane Wiſdom has e- | 
ver done; but yet much more than the Law, | 


as Divine as it was : This 15, becaule it clear- 
ly reveals to us Life and Immortality, which 
are the only Objects that are capable of fa- 
tisfying ſuch a Mind and Heart as ours, and 
ſo have Divine Relations to our Nature: 
Bur as this Object aft8frds us all imaginable 
Comfort under the ſenle of ſo many Miſeries 
that continually ſurround us ; fo it yields 
us whatſoever may elevate and truly raiſe 


us. 

_ Sentiment of our /mmortality, joyn'd 
with the Conſideration of that Glory and 
Happineſs, which Religion- promiſes, ele- 
vates us more than the World ; more _—_ 
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| the ſo much boaſted Wiſdom of Philoſophers; 
- and even more than all thole YVertues which 
have fallen within the Verge of Humane 


Knowledge. 

Here we diſcover the Grandeur of the 
Paſſions, the Grandeur of the Mind, to whoſe 
Empire they are Subje ; and the Grandeur 
of Vertue, which regulates the Mind. I fay, 
we do in this View diſcover the Grandeur 
of the Paſſions, and no Man need be offended 
at this Expreſſion: For tho' the Paſſions be 
in ſome {enle great Infirmities, yet may they 
truly be ſaid to be ingrafted upon the na- 
tural Dignity, and Excellency of Man. 

Hatred, Fury, Anger, which are ſuch 
criminal Paſſions, and by which we equally 
contradict the Rules both of Humanity and 
Chriltianity, proceed, if you obſerve, from 
an' Opinion of our proper Excellency , 
ill.direted and accompanied with the 
Illuſions of Se/f-love, which makes us 
concelve an Excellency in our ſelves exclu- 
ſively to thoſe, that have offended vs; as 1f 
our Enemies were not Men as well as we. 
That this Senſe of our natural Excellency 1s 
in all Men, appears from hence, That even 
thoſe Perſons, who are leaſt of all eſteem'd 
1n the Minds of Others, do notwithſtanding 
this, eſteem and value themſelves, and fo re- 
ceive a kind of Domeſtick Conſo/atzon at 
their publick Infamy and Diſgrace, from 
their own Conceir. b 
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We don't here promen to juſtify all the f a 
Extcavagancies of a Man, putft up wit, yere 
Preſumption, who prefers himſelf befor} ,, p 
thoſe, to whom he juſtly owes ReſpeQ ani} yer: 
Veneration ; No, by no means, I know there] pxt 
is an Exceſs, and a criminal Exceſs in thi} Gon 
Diſpoſition of Hear! ; But perhaps this Ex. is 0 
ceſs may not conſiſt in that whereinMenfan.! \,þ 
cy it does : And to declare my Opinion ; thee * 
Irregularity proceeds not ſo much from this, 11 
That Men eſteem themſelves too much, but! pr, 
that they value themſelves at too low a Rate.' he 

. I fay, that they value themſcives at too low ex 
a Rate,and do not eſteem themſelves enough, ; {ef 
becauſe they think they are preferable to 6-! pg 
ther Men, who have the ſame Nature and} ,f 
PerfeFions. A Man that values himſelf upon } g, 
any exterior Advantage, that diſtinguiſhes | xr 

him, ſeems by that very Thing to renounce | pF; 
the Perfe&tions of Humane Nature, which | t 
are common to him, with the reſt of Man | Jn 
kind. Such a Man's Condition 1s much like | th 
Aero's, who being in a Capacity of valuing} th 
himſelf, upon the Character of Zmperonr, | re 
aſpir'd at the Glory and Credit of ſeeminga | $ 
good Coachman. Nothing certainly 1s fo | 9 
noble in Man, as Han: He may be faidin | n 
ſome Senſe to deſpiſe himſelf, that would ſet | 
a Value on himſelf principally by thoſe Ad- f 
vantages, which make the Difference of t 
Conditions, and Diſtin&ion of Pertons in So- t 
Clety ; {ince this is to deſpiſe what 1s moſt [-£ 
0. 
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the ,f all eſtimable in his Nature. We mult. 
td, zere reverſe the Ways and Methods of Pride, 
ON! 25 Pride ſeems defirous of reverſing and o- 
IN} yerthrowing the Methods of Providence : 
IN! External Advantages ought to be an Occa- 
is} fon of rendering to God the Homage that 
*/ js due to him, and not of derobing him of 
t-' what 1s his Right. 
ie; Thoſe who have Capacities and Opportu- 
nities of ſoaring above the level of their 
it” Brethren , don't much value or mind 
&" theſe Things: But when Fortune, as they 
W termit, or the /#j#/tice of Men has diſpoi- 
); ſefs'd '*em of theſe Advantages, Nature ; 
-* not fail 'em; and having no longer a Senſe 
l} of this — Grandeur, which drew 1ts 
} Original from outward Things, they ſtill 
| are ſenſible of their natural Grandeur and 
| Excellency, whoſe lawful Effe& ought to be 
| this, To make 'em endure, with a generovs 
Indifferency, the Contempt and Scorn of all 
{| the World ; but which notwithſtanding, 
j thro'an EffeQt of their Corruption, ſerves to 
render 'em inflexible ; and to ſow 1n their 
| Soul, which does not deſerve it, the Seeds 
of a diſcontented Pride, which though com- 
| manded by Fear to hold its Peace, yet upon 
' the leaſt Opportunity of: appearing, burſts 
forth, and ſhews that in whatſoever Condi- 
tion Men happen to be, they are no more 
tractable to bear the Contempt of a Ang, 
than of a Zeggar. | 
The 
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The Grandeur, at which Pride aſpire, 5 
conſiſts in two Things : Firſt, to extend an{} God 
enlarge, and then to continve and perpery| of 0 
ate it ſeif; to enlarge it ſelf, maugre th and 
narrow and limited Condition of Corpore!} par: 
Nature; and to perpetnate it ſelf, maugr!. of 
the Fate of temporal Things, which ar} del 
allotted fo ſhort and tranſient a Duration, | the 

'Tis not r2quiſite to ſhew, that our Vanity; wh 
fails of obtaining theſe two Ends at which! G7 
it aims. This ſufficiently appears to every! 
Man, fince the Enlargement of Conqueſt! ac 
is but an Enlargement and Extenſion of In. Tl 
juſtice,rather than Excellency ; and theMar., In 
bles which ſeem to perpetuate our G/ory, dj L 
for the molt part, but eternize our /aniy, | 

But Nature and Grace are more happythan} 
Corruption, Nature expands and [| od Man, ! 
as 1t were, over all the Univerſe, by attix.! 
1ng his Senſes to outward Objefts, and! 
making, by that means, the Majeſty, Beauty, 
Magnificence and Y 3lue of all thoſe parts ot | 
the World, which raiſe in ns the greatell 
Admiration and Wonder, Grace extends 
Man to yet larger Dimenſions,thro' the Com: | 
merce 1t procures him with God ; 'and on 
the account of /mmortality, we are not care- 
ful ro make an imaginary Enlargement, when | 
we have a real One ; nor buiſy and torment 
our felves, that we may live in the Memory 
of other Men, being aflſur'd of Living eter- . 
nally 1n our ſelves and God. 
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' $9 Death appointed * and deſign'd by 
2n{/ God, to confound the Deſigns and Intrigues 


of our Pride ; this Miniſter of his Majeſty 
and Juſtice, which makes him fo ſignal a Re. 
paration and Satisfaction for the Inlolency 
of our deſire, to glority our ſelves even 1n 
deſpight of his 74, does but confirm us 1n 


who follows A\azure, and is attended by 
Gam. 

This 1s a vain Piece of Grandeur, which 
accompanies a Prince when ſeated on the 
Throne, but attends him not :! the Bed of 
Infirmity; which ſtands at his Elbow during 


| Life and Health, but diſappears and vaniſhes 


at the moment of Death ; which 1s ſeen by 
us, but not by the Eyes of his own Mind. 
All the World remarks, and ſces 1n.him the 
Mafler of other Men, whilſt he diſcovers 1n 
himſelf, a Man vearied and afflifted, and 
preſently yielding to the Laws 0! Mortality. 

Wheretore 1 will not cloath my ſelf with 
Goods, Riches, Polſellions, Ollices, Dignittes, 
Glory, Knowledge, Eloquence, memorable 


Attions, Applauſe, to aggrandize and avg- | 


ment the Phantome of Pride, and to appear 
more Great" and Excellent than the relt of 
mankind : But ]'le cut off the Tumour, the 
forc'd Grandeur and unnatural Extenſion, 
by removing the Objects of Concupiſcence, 
and keeping my ſelf at the common Level : 
I ſhall get more by this humble oY 
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than a proud and haughty Preference would 
ever have done: Tle inveſt my ſelf with 
all the Splendors of Heaven, and Beauties of 
the Earth; with the Bleſſings of Grace, and 
the Treaſures of Nature, that I may render 


feren 
to b 
they 
The' 
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all theſe things to their bountiful Donor; | of h 


and find,in this veryReſtiturion, ſuch a Glory 
as I never could meet with in all my Uſur. 
pations. I ſhall elevate my ſelf above all out. 
ward Things,by the diſtin& /dea of my own 
Perfefions, whereof they are 1n no wiſe ca- 
- pable; but, like a Bal}, I ſhall rebound ſo high, 
only that I may deſcend and fall lower in his 


' Preſence, who 1s the Author and Fountain | 
of all my Perfe&ions, and who 1s allo able | 


infinitely to vary and diverſify the Sen- 
timents of my Excellency, and his own 
Bounty, 

Ambition thinks to be advanc'd to a lofty 
Pitch, and to elevate it {elf beyond an Equa- 
lity wittr other Men, becauſe it puts us in 2 
State of commanding them ; and indeed 'tis 
in the right of it, according to the Syſtem of 
Pride, which meaſures the Price of thoſe 
. Advantages, it poſleſſeth, meerly by the De- 
gree of that Elevation, to which they raiſe 
it beyond the common Level of Men. 

But 1n the firſt place 'tis certain, that Hu- 
mane Authority gives them not an Empire 
and Dominion over the Mind of their Fel- 
lows : Tho' perhaps they themſelves think 
otherwaſe, ſuppoſing that thoſe exterior De- 
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ferences and Submillion, we give them, ſeem 
to be addreſs'd to their Perſon , whillt 
they are really direfted to their Forzaune. 
They who judge beſt of this Matter, 're- 
ſpe& the Order of God, and the Methods 


} 
7 | ferment. They ſubmit their Bodies to Prin- 
«| ce} and Ralers, becauſe they ſubmit their 
* | Souls to God : Yet they, who govern the 
Body,don't, for all this,govern and reign over 
| | Souls. They are Eſteem'd if they deſerveit; 
| ifthey are worthy of Contempt, they are 

' deſpisd and ſlighted ; and this too. with ſo 
' much the greater Delight and Pleaſure, as 
. Men are vex'd,and grated at that which ſub- 


m— 


tho' Fear obliges 'emt to reſpect and reve- 
rence the Authority eſtabliſh'd for their own 
Intereſt, and Religion makes em regard the 
Order of God, yet ſtill there remains, 1n the 
bottom of their Heart, a ſecret Diſpoſition 
to murmur and grumble at this lawful Ele- 
vation, which makes Men fo precipitate and 
raſh in the Judgments they paſs upon their 
Princes; and that they excute not the leaſt 
{lip in their Maſters, thro' the ſecret Aver- 
ſion they have to Dependance and Command, 
Laſtly, 'tis certain that Zmprre is not found- 
ed in any natural Prerogative, which ſome 
Men may have above Others ; for which 
reaſon the Ouſtome of fixing Temporal 


Grandeur to Firth, has been wilely and pru. 
dently 


3 { of his Wiſdom, in their Elevation and Pre. - 


jects, and makes *em crouch under. So that 
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dently.eſ{tabliſh'd ; this 1s undoubted]y done 
to. manage the Pride 'of other Men, why 
would ſuffer too great Mortification, did all 
the Preferences, we are obligd to make of 
Others before them, for the good of Sociery, 
proceed froma Preference of Meri? & Deſert, 
It ſeems 1n this, that God has thought fit | 47 
to take Meaſures 1n the Tablet of his Wiſc 
dom, to hinder Man from yiclding to the! 
Temptations of Yan-Glory ; for he was wil. 
ling the confus'd Perceptions of our Nature | & 
| ſhould affix the Glory of the World to ex. | © 
ternal Objeds, and that it ſhould not be A 
1n the power of our diſtinct /geas to revoke \ z 


L101 
and call us back from this Errour ; and to| | 
reach us that the chiet Periecion and Ex-| __ 

/ : . anc 
cellency of this Glory ariſes from the Womb | - - 
_ y » . - ; 
of our own #//ence, without knowing that w. 
'tis God, who immediately produces it in us. | - 
he AT — IT, IST 
We diſcover 1n the Principle, we have e. | yr. 
Rabliſhd , not only the Grandeur oj the "i 
Paſſions, but alſo of the Yerznes. vos 
'Tis not neceſſary, in order to make this | 
out, to give you anexact Catalogue of them; | 6, 


We need but conſider 'em confuſedly, as they | 
occur to our Imagination. | x 
Temperance 1s a Vertue, which undoubt- " 

_ edly elevates and raiſes Man; but Tempe- | 
rance can have no ſolid Baſis and Supports, | 1, 
unleſs from the Motives of his /mmortality, | 
and the eternal Felicity to which he aſpires. | -o5 

I conteſs, Reaſon of it ſclf js: capable of | 


I 
teach- | - 
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teaching vs to beware how we 1njure our 
Health, and become our own Enemies, thro? 


Exceſles of Debauchery ; but this Conlidera- it 
tion does not lead us very far, ſince Intem. vu 
perance conſiſts not [imply 1n Excels of Plea- Ft 
are, but alſo 1n making even but a moderate 4h 
' Uſe of forbidden Pleaſure. The only thing by 
| capable of raiſing us to this —_ Situation, . 


at which we ought to be, 1n order to abſtain 
'| from unlawful Pleaſure,1s the Conſideration 


of Erernity, for which we are made, " 
Nor has the 7#/t;ce which 18 commonly my 
practiced in the World, any greater Eleva- WY 
| tion and Excellency, ſince 1t imports no is 
more but the fear of a Return of Injuſtice uy 

| and Retaliation, and we are apprehenſive of tl 
injuring Others meerly thro' fear of enda- ' 
maging our ſelves : this Exercife of Taftice il 
3s not to be blam'd in the baſe and l:mited if 
Views of XAorzality ; but when a Man 1s Juſt Fl 
becauſc he 1s fill'd with the thoughts of F- vi} 
ternity, he's willing to confine himſelf to Hl 


ſuch an Intereſt and Concern as Ceſerves his 
| Care and Application, we may ſay that he 1s 
| equitable without Fault or Infirmity, and 
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that his Vertve is Uniform, and always i 
like it ſelf, " 
Dif-mtereteaneſs paſſes for a Sport of Self- i 

| love, which takes Advantage by an apparens FN 
| Renunciation of ſmall and inconfiderable Fi 


| Things, to arrive with more ſurety to a 
| greater Uulity and Profit. Thais holds truc of 
D tC 
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the Politick and Artificial Diſ-intereſtedneſ; 


of a HYorldly Man : for including all his Pre. 
tences and Advantages within the narrow 
].1mits of this Lite, how can we conceive 
that he deſires not thoſe Goods which other 
Men purſue, or rather who docs not ſee that 
he ſeems to turn his Back to Forraunc, with 


a Deſign to meet. her more infallibly another | 


way. The Caſe 1s far otherwiſe with 2 
Man that conſiders himſelf in reference! 
to Eternity ; if he be intereſted , 'ts]| 


with an /nzere/t ſo great, ſo ſublime and 
lofty , that he may be ſo far from being a. 
ſham'd to own 1t, that indeed 'ris this, that 
makes all his Glory and Perfehon. As hes! 
Immortal, *tis Honourable for him to take] 
his flight towards the Coaſts of Eternity,andj 
proſecute all thoſe things with Difſdain 
and Contempt, which are capable of divert. 
ing and putting him out of that Road. In! 
this State he reſembles a great Yorarch, who | 
bluſhes when ſurpriz'd in baſe and ſ{ordid| 
Occupations, and 1s cautious of {ceming con-| 
cern'd in trivial and inconſiderable Attairs, | 
being call'd, as he 1s, to fo great and 1mpor:- 
tant [mploys,and oblig'd to roll none bur yalt 
Deſigns in his Mind. 

Liberality hath ordinarily but a meer: 
fhew of Diſ-intereſtedneſs. A liberal] Man 
values that, which he beſtows, but 
he has a yet greater Value for the Glory 


of Beſtowing ; and 1s allo delirovs 4 
ob- 


| 
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obtaining ſacred and anviolable Rights 
over the Hearts of thole , whom he fa- 
vours with his Benefits. "The uſual Zzbe- 
rality 1s but a fort of Commerce, and a Gen- 
teel Traftick of Se/f-/ove ; which making an 
outward Appearance of obliging Others , 
does but oblige and gratify it felf, by win- 
ning and gaining them to 1ts own Intereſt. 
All this holds true 1n the Sphere of tempo. 
ral Goods, wherein the Worldling ſuppoſes 
himſelf ro be ; 1n this Circle of corruptible 
Objects, Concuprſcence gives meerly with a 
delign to receive; it ne're will go fo far as 
to 1impover1ſh 1t {elf by: 1ts Gifts. But ele- 
vate your ſelves above theſe corruptible Ob- 
jects, and youll diſcover another World, 
which rendering, what you ſaw before, mean 
and contemptuble in vour fight, will put you 
in a Condition to give, without any hope ot 
reſtitution from Men. 

You are very caretul to hide the interel{- 
ed Yiews of your Heart, becauie on one ſide 
you are ſenſible of what vou are, and on the 
other you know the Vilenets of thule Ob- 
jects, about which you are converſant. Do 
but become capable of this infinite /n7cr0/, 
and you need not endeavour to conceal 1t. 
An Fart open'd to the Fmbraces of Heaven 
has no need'to diſgutte 1t iclf ; all it has to 
do 1s, to know it {elf, to att upon that Prin- 
ctple, and to ſet out felt in 1ts naltve wnd 
real Hue. The Shame, which confounds us, 
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when Men look hard upon us, _— not 


from this, That we know our ſelves too well, 
But that we know not our ſelves enough. 


Such is ZBaſhfulneſs, the moſt polite and 


reaſonable ot all the Yertues : Or rather the 


Artificial Diſguiſement of our Intemper- | 


ance and Pleaſure, which tho' ſuffering us 
even with delight to think of thoſe Pleaſures, 


of which we do not ſpeak without trouble | 


and uneaſineſs, has the Care of regulating 


our Deſires; as 1t Corruption conſiſted ra- | 
ther in Expreſſions than Thoughts. 


This Yerrue, as Defeftive and Falſe ag 


it 1s, ſprings from a very good Source; | 


it certainly riſes from a ſenſe of our natu- 
ral Excellency. Had MNarure defign'd vs 
for none but Animal Actions, as we concetve 
Beaſts to have no other End, we ſhould be as 
far from Bluſhing, as they, at thoſe Actions 
which bear a Character of our Conformity 
and Likeneſs to them : But I-zmortal and 
Incorrupuble, as Naturally we are, 'tis hard, 
T hat, notwithſtanding that State of Vileneſs 
and Tgnorance, to which S7# has reduc'd us, 


we ſhould not fee ſomething of that Dignity | 


which does ſo nobly Dilt:inguith us ; and 
conſequently, that we ſhould not have ſome 
{-nle of Shame, at any Thing which ſeems 
to Vilify and Degrade us. 

But Laſtly, this Vertue, as we have alrea- 


dy laid, does not rife very high, when we | 
cacrcile 1t only by the contus'd Sentiment | 
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of Nature and Education : It you delire it 
ſhould purify your Heart, as 1t does your 
Tongue, you need only go out of this ZZori- 
200 of Vanity, and aſcend to the Throne of 
God ; who 1s the Principle and Source ot 

our Immortality. The Commerce youll 
pon with him, will ſo elevate and raiſe you, 
that, without any Difficulty and Violence, 
you'll fee! your ſelf diſpos'd and 1nchind to 
renounce all unworthy and ignoble Aﬀecti- 
ons. . Certainly 'tis not the Property, of the 
Carnal and Animal Man, to Bluſh ar the 
Filencſs of Nature ; 'tis the incommunicable 
Property of the 1mmortal Man, to be Con- 
founded at this: The Shame indeed, of a 
Weirldling, may aſpire at gaining the Eſteem 
of other Men, by an affected Purity ; but the 
immortal Man,feeks for Grounds where upon 
to Value himſelf, 1f he fear that he ſhall not 
be in a Capacity of valuing himſelf 1n the 
View of his Pertections. Indeed, Debaucherp 
includes a Doubt of One's true Condition : 
Conſummate Intemperance 1s the Proſtitu- 
tion of a Soul, that renounces its own ZD1yz- 
mty, and implies, That a Man becomes a 
Beaſt by renouncing Shame, and abandoning 
himſelf to Senſuality. 

Much the ſame 1s to be {aid of Hodejty, as 
of BaſhfulneſsS : Were the Approbation of 
Men a ſulhcient Reward, we ſhould have no 
Reaſon to conceal and cloak our Delign of at- 
tracting it, nor the Joy wherewith tt careſſes 
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and tickles us ; but as the Inſtindt, that per. 
ſwades us'ot our Excellency, ſecretly con- 
vinces us, That this Eſteem 1s roo trivial 
and inconſiderable for 1:miting all our Pre- 
tenſions, 'tis not to be wonderd, 1f we take 
care to hide our Deſire of being eſteem'd, or 
the Eſteem andValue we have tor our ſelves: 
Yetif we look ſomewhat cloſely 1n the Mat- 
ter, we ſhall find, that moſt commonly there 
1s nothing butFalſhood and Hypocriſy in this 
Vertue, as tis uſually praftic'd in the World. 
Men that ſeem Modeſt when they are prais'd, 


are not ſo when they are Blam'd aud repre- | 


hended ; This 1s no wonder, for that Vertue 
cannot be of any great Force, which ows 1ts 
Original to our /ufirmity ; and we are not 
rais d very high, when we fall down again 
to the Center of our Panty, which makes an 
apparent Grandeur and real Debaſement, 
The Zodeſty, which ſprings from the Know- 
ledge of our immortal Condition, and conſe- 
quently of our Situation above the Sphere 
of that Eſteem, which nes aud confines us 
tro temporal Things, has a much greater 
Forcc and Elevation : It ſeems almoſt 1n- 
different to Prariſe and D1iſ-praiſe, and 1s 
ready to put 'em in an equal Ballance ; and 
makes us Eſteem and Value none but thoſe 
Things which relate to this grand Z/crnity ; 
which is the Rule, whereby we meaſure the 
Price and Worth of all other Things : And 
2s we ſee, that Perſons very Eminent, 4 
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who are ſo at leaſt in their own Concetts, 


ſeem more capable of 2ode/iy than others ; 
becauſe their real, or imaginary Elevation 
and Advancement, places 'em above the Sen- 
timents of the Vulgar ſort : Sh may we more 
truly ſay, That One well inſtructed by the 
diſtin& Ideas of Nature, and the Promiles of. 


Religion, concerning the lofty Delſtinies of. 


Man, has no great Temptation to be tran- 


ſported and dazzled, at what Degree foever. 


of Proſperity, and temporal Glory he finds 
himſelf Advanc'd. 
To this I add, That Fumility, which 1s 


the very Soul of Modeſty, and all the other 


Vertues , cannot proceed from any other 
Source, than a ſenſe of our Natural ZxceF. 
fency. Whilſt you make light of Man, as 
Man, you can Eſteem only thoſe weak and 
mean Advantages, which make the Ditter- 
ence of Conditions, and the Diſtin&ion of 
Perſons; and conſequently, cannot but con- 
temn and defpiſe thoſe, who fail of theſe 
Advantages ; deal with 'em Diſreſpetfully, 
prefer ycur ſelves before 'em, and Advance, 
as 1t were, above their Lowneſs, which 1s 
the molt dangerous Chara&ter of Pride - Bur 
it you are perſwaded, that ar 1s the prin- 
cipal Thing, which deſerves Eſteem in Man, 
youll reſpett in your Nejehbour, whatever 1s 
common to him with you : And tho' the 
Order of Society, which is that of GOD 
Himſelf, '«ftabliſhing a mutual Subordina- 
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. . ; 
tion, aſſures yon of his Submiſſion, and ex. 


ternal Homages, yet will you have for him 
an inward Reſpe&t and Veneration, as.he 
hath for you ; and diſcover thro' theſe nar. 


row Dependances, which-make you his Supe. 


riour, an Original and Eternal Granecyr, 
which renders him your Equal 1a that, 
which you look upon, as the moft eſtzmable 
Part of your Nature. 

Then indeed we may conceive Man to be 
moderate, in the Abundance of temporal 
Goods, conſtant in Adverlity, and magnant- 


mous 1n all Conditions ; tho' the Aodera- 


Zion, which Worldlings make a ſhow of, in 
the higheſt Elevations of Earthly Pageantry 
be but a ſecret Deſire of ſeeming Greater, 


than thoſe things which raiſe 'em : The | 


Moderation, of the immortal Mag, 1s purely 
a Senſe of his own Excellency, which truly 


raiſes him above all thoſe things that ſcem'd | 


capable of raiſing and advancing him. 'Tis 
the Property of Pride to diſguiſe it ſelf, that 
it may hide the Diſproportion betwixt what 
a Man 1s, and what * believes 15s 1n the 
World. P;ety, which looks on thoſe things 
as Atomes, which ſeem like valt Co/of/us's in 
the World's Eye, need but bear it ſelf up in 
the Height of 1ts natural Situation, to ſee 
under 1ts Feet the vain Pomp of Humane 
Grandeur ; and the equally vain Multiplicity 
of Diſgraces and Calamities, which, like a 
Whurl-wind, agitate and toſs this Lump of 
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Clay , and reverſe - theſe Tabernacles of 
Duſt. The Worldling can put on an affe£&- 
ed Conflancy, to make People think. him 
{tronger than Adverlity; and that this For- 
titude places him above the reach of bad 
Fortune : This Sentiment becomes not 2 
Man that includes all his Remedies in 7 zme ; 
but 1s fitly plac'd in his Breaſt, who finds 
himſelf made for Erermry > without a 
counterfeit and -feign'd Magnanimity, Na- 


ture and Religion do ſufficiently raiſehim 


for making him patient under all AMicti- 
ons, and conſtant without Afﬀettation. 

Such a Man can fill, and adequately an- 
{wer, the Idea and Model of the higheſt Va- 
hour, when his Vocation calls him to expoſe 
his Perlon to the Dangers of War; and to 
let Men ſee what they never yet faw in the 
World, A Man valiant by Reaſon, and ſtout 
without external Cultivation and Diſcipline 
His Fortitude will not owe 1ts Force to Stu: 
pidity, which hinders him ſrom reflecting 
on what he does ; nor to Example, whicit 
obliges him to follow in Danger, the Steps 
of other Men ; nor to Worldly Concerns, 
which bid him not flinch and give Ground, 
where Ffonour calls ; nor laſtly, to an heapot 
Conlideritions, whch may ſerve as a Veil to 
hinder him from ſeeing the impendent 
Danger « The immortal Man expoles himlelt 
to Death, becauſe he very well Enows that 
ne cannot Dye. 
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The World cannot produce One Heroes 
ſince all its brave Men are either fearful of 
Death,or owe their Intrepidneſs to their own 
 Infirmity : Thinking to be Valiant, they 
ceaſe to be Men; and going to look Death in 
the Face, they loſe the Sight of themſclves ; 
bur the immortal Man expoſes himſelf , be- 
cauſe he underſtands and knows himſclf. 

Tho' we cannot frad a true Ferce 1n the 
World, yet we cannot but love thoſe who 
appear to be ſuch : Zero; in that Man's 
Principles, who includes all his Hopes 1n the 
World, 1s a meer Extravagance; yet we can- | 
not chooſe but admire thoſe Perſons who | 
dear this Character: 'This undoubtedly pro- 
ceeds from a Senſe of our Grandeur and Dig- 
nity, which teaches us confuſedly, and with- 
out the admiſlzon of Reaſon to theſe Myſte- | 
x1es of theHeart, that Han is above all. iWe | 
are inwardly pleas'd and delighted to fee a | 
Fellow quarrelling with Fare and Fortune; | 
we love to ſee him rais'd above Dangers by | 
his Valour, and above all Applauſe by hs | 
Modeſty : we would have nothing ſhake his ' 
Stoatneſs and Courage, and tho” we cannot 
bear, that his Przde ſhould defpiſe us, yet we | 
love he ſhould deſpiſe all the Injurics. of the | 
Elements, the Perſecution of Men; and ſhew | 
himſelf greater than all thoſe Thyngs,which | 
ſeem'd capable of pulling down his Creft. | 
Conſtancy ſuits not with a periſhing Man ; 
bur agrees with, I know not what, —_— 
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Senſe of our Grandeur, which fiads nothing 
too Great for its valt Capacity. 
Hence undouttedly ſprung that Idea of 
a Wiſe Man, which the Storcks vainly en- 
deavourd to anſwer :. For truly their Para- 
doxes 1n the Principles of One, who beheves 
not an Eternity, are highly Extravagant ; 
yet however Extravagant they may be, they 
excite a kind of Admiration in our Heart, 
which we uſe not to have at Things purely 
1mpollible. We ſhould laugh at that Man's 
Folly, who ſhould fancy he had //7ngs to fly 
with ; andindeed the Notion of a Sage, who 
pretends he 1s rais'd above all adverſe E- 
vents, and yet calts not his Eye beyond the 
Limits of Mortality, 1s no lefs unreaſonable 
and ſenſeleſs ;. yer we find 1n this Senti- 
ment, ſomething not altogether diſplealing, 
which our Soul 1nſenſ{tbly admires : This 
undoubtedly proceeds purely frqm this 
Caute, That theſe Paradoxes agree. and {uit 
with a contus'd Senſe of our naturil Dyg- 
#1!y ; which forſakes us noi, tho' 1t be ul{y- 
ally unknown. k, 
| his Senſe 1s diſgutsd and hidden, in 
the mid{t of the apparent /nufirmztzes, and 
Haſeueſs of our Nature, as Diainonds are 1n 
the Entrails of the Earth,mingled with Direc 
or Drofs; and as theſe mult be purity'd and 
cleanſed to give 'em their native Lultre and 
Brightneſs,and to knowrheirValue.or Worth: 
ſo 1s it neceſſary to purify this Senſe, of our 
natu- 


\ 
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natural Excellency, by the Ideas of Religion, 
that we may ſee its Beauty and Perfection. 
The Chritian mantains theſe Paradoxes, 
and fills the prodigtons Vacuity of theſe 
Maximes : All of 'em become reaſonable 
upon the Principle of /n;mortality, provided 

they be rightly underſtood. | 
If they tell us the F/7ſe Man is without 
Paſſion, we ſhall find, that this CharaQer 
ſuits with the Immortal Man; provided, 
that by Paſſion you mean the Alteration, 
which ufually attends the Paſſions, as theſe 
Philoſophers, ſeem to have done : For how 
can a Man that 1s made for Eternity, 1t he 
at conformably to the exatt and true Know- 
Jedge, he ought to have of himſelf, be very 
' much embaraſs'd and perplex'd, with Cares 
and Paſſions, which wholly relate to 7 ze ? 
Plac'd, as 1t were, upon a lofty Mountain, 
he hears,. with' a cons and undiſturb'd 
Mind, the Wind blow ; the Thunder roar, 
and the Lightning Clouds burſt under his 
Feet : It tew Men enjoy this Tranquillity 
#nd Regard, with a generous lrency: 
the Goods and ZEvils of this Life, 'tis becauſe 
they are to0 1gnorant of their immortal Con- 
dition ; whereof even Nature gives 'em an 
obſcure Glimpſe, and a confus'd Informa- 
tion ; Or, becauſe they can't keep up in that 
lofty Situation, to which Re/zgion adyanc'd 
'em. All this ſhews, that thexe is no com- 
pleat //:(» Man ; yet this does not hinder 
us 
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us from concluding,that 'tis theCharaQer of a 
Wiſe Man,to tive withoutAlteration ; & that 
we find thisCharaCter more or leſs perfeQ,ac- 
cording as a Man remembers what himſelf is. 
If the /7/e Man ought to be ſufficient to 
himſelf, may we not very well apply this I- 
dea to the /mmorial Man ; who cannot per- 
cieve his true Condition of coming from, 
and returning to God, without being aſlur'd, 
That Worldly Objects, which hinder him 
from knowing his true Original and End, 
are far from ſatisfying his Wants ? For this 
Maxim muſt not be underſtood, 1n a Senſe 
excluſive of God ; without whom we are 
Nothing atall : But 1n a Senſe excluſive of 
the World; without which, 'tis true, we 
both are, and are Happy. I confeſs that he, 
who has fix'd all his Deſires upon Earthly 
Objecs,can't live withoutCompany and Con- 
verſation ; without that, he 1s plung'd in 
the Ideas of the Miſery and Vanity of all 
temporal Things : He cannot Live, unlefs 
he be diverted from th< Thoughts of Death ; 
he cannot Dye, unleſs he {ce thole Perſons, 
who {t11] buiſy him with the Thoughts of 
Life : His Proſperity and Fortune become 
inſupyortable, unleſs thoſe Perſons have a 
ſhare with him, who divert his Mind ; hin- 
der 1t from thinking of the fatal Nece//ty 
that's impos'd upon him,of ſeeing it ſpeed!] 
come to a Period. A weak and filly Creature, 
that ſtumbles into a Precipice, and to retard 
Its 
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1ts Fail for a Moment, lays hold of any thing 


It can catch by.; but he's ſurpriz'd with 
falling down, mavgre theſe vain Supports, 
into the inevitable Abyſs, which he lees be. 
fore him. 't he /rmorial Man has no need 
of making theſe Diſguiſements, tn order to 
obtain Conſolation and Comfort, and keep 
the Polleſlion of himſelf : He athxes, even 


to Death, an Idea of Glory and Excellency; | 


which makes him look upon all that with 


Anger and Vexation, which divects his | 


Thoughts from this Object : He's never bet- 
ter pleas'd than when he conliders the glo- 
r10us Condition of his Soul. The Farraes 
of temporal Goods, ſeems to him like an Heap 
of Duſt thrown 1ato his Eyes, to hinder him 
trom the Enjoyment of his own PerteCtions ; 
whatſoever diverts,and pleaſes theHeart and 
Mind of other Men, is.a Burthen to him ; be- 
cauſe it keeps him from meditating, and 
thinking of his real Zappineſs. This Para- 
dox therefore 1s .not at all Extravagant 1n 
the Mind of that Man, who knows and loves 


himſelf as he ought; 1f it fail of Truth, | 
this 15 to be 1mputred to our eakneſs and [n- | 
fanuty, andnothing but our Error and Folly 


do render it Unreaſonable and Senſcleſs. 


Let the iſe Man command and govern 
the Stars, be rais'd above Fate, and more | 
happy and perfect than bs rd himſelf ; | 

the more Ex- | 
cellye, as they fcem Impious and. Wick- | 


&; | 


theſe Expreſſions are ſo muc 


& | 
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ed; but we may put a favourable Con- 


{truction upon them: And certainly if the 
immortal Man be ſaid to be rats'd- above the 
Stars, above the Concatenation: of natural 
Things, and thoſe Heroes, who, after their 
Death, were ſet up for Gods ; or, even thoſs 
Gods, ſo much like weak and ſinful Men, 
which Paganiſm invented, 'tis no more than 
what 1s true. We know the Stars, tho'they 
know not us; we owe them Nothing, but 
they are beholding to us for the glittering 
Luſtre of their PerfeEtions : And, I dare ſay, 
'tis more Natural, that they ſhould be in a 
State of Dependance upon ns, than we upon 
them ; and tho' 1t pleas'd the Author of 


Nature, that they ſhould make a neceſſary 


Impreſſion upon us ; yet 't1s not for their 
Glory, but our Advantage, that he eſtibliſh'd 


this Order 1n the Univerſe. The Sun rules. 


over the Day, and the on the Night ; but 
God alone rules over Man : And his Preroga- 
tives are excellently coafirm'd by Religion, 
when 1t teaches us, That God made him 


Maſter over the Works of his Hands, and 


King of the viſible World. If Fate be a Con- 
nection of external Objects, and {ccond Cau- 
ſes, 1t can have no power over Man ; becauſe 
theſe Objefts periſh and come to an End, 
but Man. does not. If Zaupiter be a God, 
guilty of Ambition, Injuſtice and Intemper- 
ance, the Idea of this pretended D1unty is 
much more ignoble andanferior thanthat ofa 

Man , 
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Man; whom the ſenſe of his[mmortalityand 
the Grace of God, elevate and raiſe far aboye 
Pride, [ntereſt, and the Pleaſures of this Life, 

The immortal Man 1s as invincible as the 
Stoicks Sage was repreſented to be. How 
ſhould his Courage be pull'd down, to whom 
the Dangers of this Liie, ſeem no Dangers 


atall ; nor the Miſeries of this World, real | 


Miſeries ? | 

But the Yorldiing cannot chooſe but be 
weak and cowardly ; his Infirmity appears 
even thro' thoſe outward ſhews of Magna- 
nimity and Strength, which he atfte&s, 
meerly to dazzle the Eyes of his Spectators, 
and Admirers ; and that he may reap this 
miſerable Satisfaction, of making it be ſaid, 
'That he acted his Part very well upon the 
7 heatre of Humane Lite ; which 1s the 
whole Reward of this Hafter of the World, 
who took ſo much Pains to raiſe himſelf a- 
bove the common Level of Mankind. The 
World can't give ws an Inſtance of a ftedfalt 
Con/tancy - The Courage and Reſolution of 
Heroes 1s but a machinal Vertue, which 1s 
defeated and vanquiſh'd by the Diſorder of 
the leaſt Spring. He that fo proudly defy'd 
the Gods and Fortune, in the midit of Dan- 
gers, at the Head of Armies, trembles at the 
Thoughts of Dying in his Bed : He dar'd a 
Death, accompany'd with Noiſe and Tu- 
mult ; but cannot away with the Proſpect of 
a quiet and peacegble Departure. 'The Phr- 


{sſopher, 
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bſopher, that hugg'd himſelf, and rejoyc'd at 
ſuffering a Thouſand illuſtrious Misfortunes 
and famous Diſaſters, cheer'd up and ſolacd 
by their Approbation, who admir'd his 
Conſtancy ; yet conceives a kind of Deſpair, 
when reduc'd to Adver/ity, in a private Cor- 
ner : But tho' the Worldling be neceſfarily 
weak and cow-hearted, the immortal Man 


can hardly avoid the Charatter of Conftancy , 


and Yahar ; all the Infirmity he has, pro- 
ceeds meerly from the Regards and Opini- 
ons of Men, and temporal Society-; which 
make the whole Strength and Courage of 
the Heroes of the Age. He's troubled to ſee 
People crying about him ; the ſympathiting 
of Others, with his pretended Miſery, caſts 
him down, and calls him back, as it were, 
from Heaven, to theſe gloomy Regions : In 
Solitude and Retirement, he finds himſelf 
advanc'd above outward Accidents, and the 
Opintons of Men ; he can freely fay, what 
a confus'd Notion of Man's Excellency , 
caug'd a Heathen Poet to utter : 


St fractus iHlabatur Orbis, 
Impauiaum ferient Ruine. 


_ And may cry out with Him, whom Re- 
Iigion had much hetter inſtructed : ho 
ſhall ſeparate me from the Love of Chriſt ? 
Shall Oppre/ſion or Anguiſh ? O Death, where 
is thy Sting ? O Grave, where is thy Vittory ? 
He that thinks to get above Diſgraces =P 

(i 
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Adverſity, by ſtanding upon other Men', 


Heads, 1s miſtaken : He muit return back a. 
gain, by the way that he came, to find what 
he hitherto in vain ſearch'd after. *'Tis not 
Pride, that with its forc'd Diſtinctions and 
eternal Conſtraints, can render him {tedfaſt 
and conſtant ; but Humility muſt do this, 
by reducing him to that natural Equality of 
Perfection and Excellency, which 1s com- 
mon to all Mankind ; who have the ſame 
Original and End of coming from God, and 
returning to God. 

But it our Comfort and Elevation be 
grounded 1n the Senſe of our /mmortality, 
*rts from thence likewile, that our real Sa- 
tisfaction and Contentment proceeds. 

Our Heart 1s a kind of devouring Fre, 
which mounts up higher and higher, and 
never ſays, 'tis Enough : Gave it all it can 
reaſonably ask, 'twill but {till form new De- 
fires ; 1f it be Maſter of the Univerſe, 'twall 
either, like Alexander, Wiſh for new Worlds 
to Conquer ;. or will grow out of Conceit 
with its proper Grandeur, like thole Roman 
Emperours, who, when come to be Lords 
and Maſters of Mankind, dif-reliſh and nau- 
{eate their Puiſlance and Greatneſs ; find an 
extream Diſproportion betwixt the Good 
they have obtain'd, and the Ardour where- 
with they deſtr'd it. Tho' Maſters of other 
Men's Fortune, they are not content with: 
their Own ; they miſs of the m—— of. 

their 
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their expected Satisfation, Trberius had 
need be an Emperour, to go and Cloiſter 
vp himſelf 1n the Ifle of Capree ; and take 
full Draughts of thoſe infamous Pleaſures, 


-whoſe Ragoo conſiſts 1n M_——_— and ex- 


ceſs of Crime | His being ſimply a Man, 
without the Charater of Emperour, was 
ſufficient for this : Nay, he need not be a 
Man to entitle him to this ; he mult put off 
Humanity, and by a monſtrous Debauchery, 
deſcend even below the Condition of PBeafts - 
But the Reaſon of it is, Becauſe thoſe Ex- 
celſes of Pleaſure, were the Deſpair of Am- 
bition. He was forc'd to deſcend ſo low, 
becauſe he ſaw no poſlibility of riſing higher 
than he was: Fer the Heart of Man can 
never reſi. Theſe famous Deboches had 
always a Fancy, That Happineſs conhited 


| 1noutwardGrandeur ; when they are mount- 


ed to the height of that, they preſently dif- 
abuſe themſelves, and ſee their Errour : 
Then, like the Conqueror of the Per/tans, 
They believe that another kind of Great- 
neſs ts requir'd to make a Man Happy ; or 
weary d with the Fatigues of Granaeur and 
Sate,they betake themſelves to the Fruition 
of Pleaſure : 'They endeayour to repair- the 
Time they have loſt, and co regain, by Sin- 
gularity,what they loſe in Duration ; but in 
a while they become more out of Conceir 
with Pleaſure than Greatneſs, and Ambition 
calls &m back to their former State ; as ap- 

pears 
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pears in the Caſe of 7zberius, who after 
having given up the Empire to his Favorite, 
that he might with more Quiet and Tran. 
quillity calf the Exceſs of Senſuality, 1s at 
length tempted to quit his Pleaſures for the 
ſake of the Empire ; the Cares of which he 
again finds fault with, after the Death of | Y 
Sejauus ; being as much diſcontented at 
Rome, as he was at Caprex, always having an 
inſatiable and reſtleſs Hearr. 

T has Picture repreſents the Heart, not 
only of 77zberius, but of all Mankind ; who 
are 1n a perpetual, and, as 1t were, neceſſary 
Tolling and Agitation, whilſt they fix them- 
{e]ves upon Worldly Objects. God has en- 
du'd Man with a Capacity proportionable to 
his Immortality ; Namely, an 1ntinite Capa. | _ 
city. 'Tis therefore 1mpollible he ſhould 
be ſatisfy'd with corruptible and tranſitory 
Goods ; what is finite can by no means fill | 
him: But perſwade him once of his Immor- 
tality, and give him Goods Eternal, like him- 
ſelf, and you'll preſently ſee him contented 
and ſatisty'd. Having endeavour to know | 
the Nature, Duttes, and the moſt powerful 
Motives, or moral Force, which naturally | 
determine the Heart of Man, 'twill not be | 
amiſs, 1n the next place, to paſs to the Con- | 
fideration of his Arregularities ; the Spring | 
of which we ſhall conſider firſt, 1n order to 
know the Rivulets that tow from ut. 


The End of the Firſt Part. 
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of | Where we Enquire after the 


at 
n | 


Source of our Corruprion , 
and Treat of S2/-/ove, of the 
Force of its Applications, 
the Extent of its Attections, 
and Irregularities in General 
and in Particular. 


CHAT 


Where we Enquire after the Source of our 
Corruption, by handling the Firſb of our 
Faculties, which is the Underitanding. 


Don't take the common Schoo/-Dytin- 

[| ion of Underſtanding and Will, Mind 
and Heart, Reaſon and Appetite, to be 
proper for difentangling and clearing our 
Ideas ; but we muſt be forc'd to follow this 
too much receiv'd Cultome : We calF Under- 
ſtanding, Mind, or Reaſon, the Sou), as 1t 
knows ; that 1s, as It concetves, Judges, rea- 
{ons, remembers, refle&s and method1zes its 
Know- 
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Knowledge. We term Heart, Will, or Ap. 

etite, the Sou), as it has the Aﬀettions vf 
any Hatred, Delire, Fear, Joy, Hope, De. 
ſpair, or any other of the Paſſions. I think 
we ſhall not be much out of the Way, if 
we define the Mind, 7he Sol as it knows ; 


and the Heart, the Soul as 1t loves > Fora; 
Conceptions, Judgments, and Diſcourſes,are 


but different Modes of Knowledge, ſo ti 


certain that Deſire, Fear, Hope, and in gene. | 


ral all other AﬀeCGtions, are only Modes or 
different Manners of Love; bur this 15s not 
ro be inſiſted upon at preſent. 

Our Buſineſs here 15 to know, Whether 
the Orig1nal Source of our Corruption , be 


1n the And, or in the Heart : Whether the | 
firſt Spring of our Zv//, be 1n the Know- | 


ledge of our Sor, or in its Aﬀections. We 
anſwer, That *tis not in the Mind , becauſe 
then the Mind would have been order'd to 
condutt and regulate it ſelf, by the Dictates 
of the Heart ; whereas we ice the Heart 
has been order'd to regulate it felt by the 
Mind. For 'twould be unreaſonable, that 


what 15 leſs Corrupted, ſhou]d be guided by | 


that which 1s more irregular and diforderly; 


and that the Source of our Corruption;ſhould | 


be the Ruleof our Condutt : and indeed were 
it ſo, A Man would not be oblig'd to ſteer and 
guide himſelf by his Reaſon, *tz]! he thould 
have been affur'd, that God had extraordi- 
narily enlightned him ; and he muſt watt 
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for an £1nthn/iaſm, and immediate Inſpira- 
tion, before he could have Right to a& in 
the Quality of a Rational Creature. 

Allo the Holy Scripture always attributes 
the Offuſcation, and Darknels of the Mind, 
to the evil Aﬀections of the Heart : /F our 
Goſpel be hidden, lays St. Paul, 'tis hidden t9 
them that periſh, whoſe Underſ/tandings the 
God of this Age has blinded. 'Tis ealy to con- 
ceive, That by the God of this Age, he means 
the Demon of Concupiſcence : And upon 
almoſt the like Account, our Savronr ſaid to 
the Jews, How can ye belicye, ſeeing that ye 
feet for Glory one of another ? 

Certainly, were the //;nd the Original 
of our Depravation, *twould always, and in 
all Circumſtances, have 1ts natural Obſcura- 
tion and Darkneſs ; 'twould be as blind in 
the Study of the Sciences, as of Religion, and 
'twould ſucceed no better in knowing ſuch 
Objecs,.as are indifterent to 1t, than thoſe, 
which intereſs and concern it. When an 
Eye 1s cover d with a Web, or closd up by 
an Obſtru&ion, ?r1s not 1n a Condition to ſee 
one Object, more than another ; but when 
its Darkneſs proceeds from the Obſtacle of 
Clouds. Fog, or any exterior Yell, tis cafier 
for it to perceive diltant Objects, and "twill 
lee very clearly when the extraneous Im- 
pediment 1s remov'd, without receliving any 
Change or Alteration 1n at felt. So ſay we, 
it the Unaerſtanding were 1n ut {elt n_ 

xally 
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rally darken'd, 'twould be as liable to Error 
in its curious and-needleſs Enquiries, as 'tis 
in thoſe which import and concern it; for 
its Darkneſs would be Uniform, and always 


the ſame: But becauſe ?tis cover'd only with 


Fogs and Miſts, which riſe from the Seat of 


the Aﬀfefioms, no Wonder if its Obſcura- ' 


tion ends, ſo ſoon as the Heat of Pallion 
ceaſes. | 
This is a common Matter of Fatt :* One 


that has a ReQtitnde of Mind, and Exactneſs | 


of admirable Reaſon, for apprehending what 
1s molt abſtruſe, and intricate in the Scren. 
ces ; who knows when to doubt and ſuſpend 
his Aflent to things that are Dubious ; to 
afhrm true Things, and deny Falle ; to have 
a ſimple Opinion of probable Things, to de. 
monſtrate thoſe that are Certain, who will 
not miſtake True for Falſe, nor one Degree 
of Truth for another ; w1ll no ſooner have 
a Point of /nteve/t to manage, but his former 
Rectitude of Mind forſakes him ; his Reaſon 
bends to the Humour of his Deſires, and 
Evidence 1s confounded with Utility and 
Profit, Whence proceeds this Darkneſs ? 
From the ObjeQts ? No, For theſe Objects are 
calier and clearer, than thoſe of the ſublime 
and lofty Scrences, which he ſo well pene- 
trated and underſtood. Ts 1t from any natu- 
ral Defe& of the Mind? No, From this 
much Jeſs than the other : That has reaſon'd 
perfeAly well touching Matters of Specrla- 
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{ton ; and pur 1t to Diſcourſe of ſecular Con- 
cerns, provided they be not its own, but a- 
nother Man's, twill reaſon about 'em with 
the ſame Exactneſs, 

But if after you have catried the Mind of 
this Man, from the Objects of the Sciences, to 
the Aſair's of Life, you call it again from 
thence, to the Conſideration of the Truths 
of Religion, you'll perhaps find his Mind 
" more obnox1ous to Falſhood and ]iutfr- 

: Becaule a greater Interelt, does alfo 
nd a greater Errour. Such a Pallon as 
[ntereſt , 1s of very great Prevalence and 
Force, 1n oblcuring the Fight of Reaſon 
but yet thoſe Paſſions, which directly —_ 
Reaſon, are more capable of producing this 
ll Etftect : For, 'tis not, as Men commonly 
imagine, the Degree of Darkneſs, which 1s 
originally in the Underſtanding, that cauſes 
the Number of our Þajlions ; but 'tis the 
Number and Vehemency of the Paſlions , 
that cauſe this Degrce of Darkneſ; in oui 
Underitanding. 

But were the Under ftanding originally, 
Darkerd, it would not be remedied, unlets 
by a new and extraordinary Infuſion of 
Light, which 1s contrary to E-xXPETLENCE : 
For the Underſtanding cf a Sznrcr, that be- 
takes himſelf to a {kritt Re; xntance for his 
Tranſgreſlions, is not fill'd with other Idcas 
and Knowledge, than he had before : | 
mean, according to the ordinary Courſe ot 

Things. 
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Things. A Man indeed,after his Converſion, 
has the Ideas of God, Salvation and Eternity, 
he's convinc'd of his own Mortality, and the 
Frailty of Humane Things : He looks upon 
Piety, as a molt proper Means, for procuring 
Repoſe and Tranquillity in Lite ; Confola- 
tion and Comfort in Death, and a Glor1ous 
Reſurreion-iromthe Grave. But yet he was 
fully perſwaded, of all theſe Truths, before 
his Repentance : (For I ſuppoſe he Sinn'd 
not in Incredulity.) Wherefore he cannot 
be ſaid, to have acquir'd any new Know. 
ledge ; but to have tranſcrib'd that Know. 
ledge 1nto Practice, which before was meer. 
ly Speculative. And our Saviour does partly 
teſtify this, in declaring to his Enemies, 
That the Degree of their Anowleaze, aggra- 
vated their Blame. Indeed the want of Light 


excuſes a Man from the Faults he commats, 
when this Privation 1s necc{lary and vo- 


luntary : For 1s any One to be blam'd, for 


not ſceing that which 'twas 1impollible for | 


him to ſee? Nor can we excuſe him, whole 
Blindneſs we ſuppoſe to be voluntary, and 
willtul. He that 1s deceiv'd and miſtaken by 
reaſon of the Ffeart, and not thro' any na- 
tural want of Light, fees and not ſees: He 
has Knowledge enough to perceive, that he 
tollows not his own Light ; and this feems 
the only Means of reconciling two Expretlt 
ons of the Holy Scripture, which appear very 
Contradictory : For one while it accules the 

S11u- 
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| Siner of Ignorance, Folly, Stupidity, Blind- 


neſs, of walking 1n Darkneſs, of not know- 
ing what he does; another while 2t blames 
him for Sinning againſt his own Light; for 
reliſting the Truth which enlightens him ; 
for being condemn'd by his own Thoughts, 
and reprehended by his Contcience. All 
theſe Exprellions are true, and only ſeem to 
be oppoſite : The Sumner does both ſee, and 
not ſee : He fees by the Under/tanaing, which 
God hath given him, capable of knowing and 
making oe of the Truth; he 1s Blind, and 
does not fee, by his Heart, which evaporates 
and ſends up, to the Seat of the Superior Fa- 
culties of the Soul, continual Fumes and 
Clouds, which obnubilate and darken the 
Underſtanding. | 
I am not ignorant, that the Schools uſe to 

make a Diſtinction, betwixt two ſorts of 
Knowledge or Light, that they may ſolve 
this Dithculty : v2. Speculative and Pr ac77- 
cal; they draw this Definition from their 
Eftects : Speculative Light, which goes no 
farther than ſimple Contemplation, does but 
Hoat,as it were,in the Unader/tanding , where- 
as, what they call Practical Anowleage, does 
net ſtop at the Mind, but takes a farther 
Deſcent, down into the Heart; gains the 
Will, makes 1t (cit Miſtreſs of the Atietions, 
and 1nclines us to Practice, whatſoever 1t 
orders and appoints : But 1t muſt needs be 
ownd, that this Diitin&ion leads vs not far 
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in the Diſcovery of Things ; ſecing 1t 1m. 
ports no more than this, That we have ſome 
Anowledge that 1s operative and uſetul, and 
other that 1s dead and inefhcac1ous. 

Tf we look narrowly into this Point, we 
ſhall hnd, That Knowledge 1s ordinarily ei- 
ther Speculatrve, or Praftical, according as it 
concerns, or not concerns our /fear7. When 
we conſider Truth, in the Sczences, we have 
uſually no more than a Specalatrve Know. 
ledge of 1t; but conſidering it tn the Objects, 
which intereſt and concern us, as 1n the Aft- 
fairs of civil Life, or Points of Rel:g1on, we 


hate 1t, or Jove 1t, according as 'ts agree-' 


able, or diſagreeable ; and 1t determines us 
to Attion, or Averſation, according as 1t 


bears one, or tother of theſe Characters: 
Hence you lee, that the Pradrcal Truth of 
the School-men 18 that, which has lome Force. 


and Efhcacy ; but 7r#u7þ draws its whole 
Force from the /Zearr. 


The Caſe 15 much the ſame, with the Light | 


of the Under/tanaing, as with that we behold 
in Nature: It enjighrens all things, but of 
it ſe] moves not any thing : It has Luſtre 
and Brightneſs, but no Strength ; It can con- 
duct and guide, but not ſupport and hold u; 
up.. When none but Reaſon ſpeaks, we {hall 
look upon its Deciſions as meer Dreams, as 
dry and barren Truths, which are good for 
nothing, but to be plung'd into Oblivion; 
we {hail look upon em as the xmportunate 
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Councels of a Pedant, that wear1es and vexes 
us with unſeaſonable Advices. Were Men de- 
termin'd in their Actions by Reaſon, Philoſo- 
phers would be more prevalent, in'Perſwa- 
ing, than Orarors : For the former have a 
juit and exa&t Reaſon, a ſevere Judgment, 
which weighs, and examines, and makes juſt 
Compariſons of all Things ; whereas the lat- 
ter do often abound 1n Fictions, Lies, F1- 
ures, which would be but pompous and 
iplendid Impoſtures, did not Neceility it ſelf 
jultify theſe Exceſles of Speech; and were 
not Men agree'd 1n mitigating and allaying 
their {ignification : But becaule they are de» 
| termin'd by their Afedtons, it falls out quite 
contrary to Reaſon, that Orazours are com- 
monly much more ſucceſsful, in Perfwading, 
than Ph:/oſophers : *Tis becauſe the Soul 
does not balance, and weigh the Reaſons, 
but its own Intereſts; and conſiders not the 
Light, but its own Utility and Advantage. 
Good attratts our Love, £u:/ our Averſion; 
pure Reaſon does neither of theſe, but only 
as 1t repreſents the Objects to us: And here, 
by the By, we may ſee the Errour of thole, 
who place Man's Free-w:/l 1n the indiffer- 
ency of his Soul, to purſue, or not purſue 
the Good which is preſented to it. Certain- 
ly this [ndifferency 1s no where elſe, bur in 
the /mazimation ; "tls not in the ObjeQs : 
Good 1s not indifterent to 1ts being Good, 
nor 1S Evil indifterent to- 1ts being Evil ; 
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nor 1$1t tn the Reaſon, for this 15 not free 
to aſlent to that which ſeems Falſe, nor to 


reje& what 1s True : ?Tis not indifferent, | 


to judge, that, what it apprehends to be E. 
v1l, 1s Good ; nor that, what ſeems Good, 1s 
Evil. The Soul 1s not indifferent to love or 
hate, what 1t apprehends as _ and agree. 
able; for if ſo, '*twould be indifferent to loye 
or hate it ſelf, which 1s againſt Nature. 


CHA EF. IL. 


Where we continue to ſbew, that the Source 
_ of. our Corruption, #s not in the Un- 
deritanding. 


T* {aying, That the Corruption of the 7s. 
der/tanaing, proceeds from the Will, we 
don't mean, that all our Ignorances and Er- 
rours, without exception, are deriv'd from 
our AtfeCtions : For as to the former of thele, 
certainly all Kinds of Ignorance, are not to 
be look'd upon as DefeCts. * Tis not the Pro- 
perty of Men, or Ape/ls ; or in General any 
Creature, how Perfect ſoever,to be Omniſci- 
ent: This 1s the Character of the Supream 
Herve, and infinite Under/ſlandime, which go- 
verns and rules the Univerſe. In General, 
we ſhould not make any matter of that Tgno- 
rance, which proceeds from either of theſe 
Reaſons, That our Nature 15 too finite = 

|. 
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limited, and the Obje&t too ſublime ; or, 
from the ſhortneſs of our Life, which will 
not permit us to attain the Knowledge of all 
Things, gyc. For Mortality 1s not a Crime 
to our Fcay, nor 1s Our S0u/ to be blam'd for 
not being /rfimzze. 


Neither the Ignorance of the Myſteries of 


Nature, nor of the Secrets of Providence, 


can be look'd upon as the Corruption of 


the Underſtanding. Jeſus Chrijt was the Mo- 
de] and Pattern of Perfection, and yet as 
Man, He had not the Knowledge of all 
Things, for He was 1gnorant of the Day ot 
Judgment, The Ignorance of our Duties, 
of our Sins, and of the Benefits we have re- 
ceiv'd, 1s that, which makes the Corruption 
of our Underftanding ; this Ignorance pro- 
ceeds not from want of Light, and can bear 
no Apology or Juſtification ; nor are f{pecu- 
lative Errours to be thought Vices of the 
Underſtanding : So far are they from at, that 
they have often remain'd 1n Souls, which 


GOD had cnlighten'd by His Revelarror, 


after an immediate and extraordinary man- 


ner: For 1t does not appear, that either 
Moſes; or any of the Prophets, had other I- 
deas of the Sun, Stars, Earth, &c. than what 
were obvious to the Vulgar ſort ; and in- 
deed, 'twas not requiſite, that G OD ſhould 
make thole Men Ph1loſophers, by his Reve- 
lation, whom He delign'd for the Inſtruction 
ol the molt ſimple and illiterate Perſons. 
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its no matter, tho' the Yuhays are mil. 
taken,in apprehending the Stars like Flam. 
bovs : But 'tis agreat exorvitance and ex. 
ceilive Fault for thoſe Sages, who have 
ſuch exact Ideas of the Magnitude of the 


Wrap a ve 


Heavenly Bodies, yet to look upon Eternity, 


GOD, and Religion, as but ſo many Points, 
vor rather ſo many Shadows and remote Ap. 
pearances. Our Reaſey may be enlighten'd, 
tho' at has the former Prejudice; but if it 
nas the latter, 1t mult nzeds be blind. 

Burt 'tis very eaſy to juſtify the Mind, and 
to make 1t appear, that 'tis not the original 
Fountain of our Corruption, by examining 
1ts difterent ways and manners of Knowing: 
For, to begin with the {imple Conceprions 
ot our Underitanding; no /4ea in our Soul 
is Evil as ſuch, or as 1t repreſents an Objet 
to us. The Objects of Pleature, Glory, nay, 
and of S1n 1t ſelf, have nothing Criminal 
in themtelves, feeing we are permitted to 
know theſe Objects; the ſame may be faid 


ot the Zudgments, and D:conrſes of the Sorl. | 


Nor are the fir{t Notions Criminal, ſeeing 
that, they are of 1o clear and fo eaſy Evi- 
dence, that the Mind no ſooner begins to 
. Exerciſe and ule 1ts Reaſon, bur 1t preſently 
apprehends em. Z:/cour/e 1s a kind of acqui- 
r'd Knowledge, which will never deccive us 
unleſs the /Zeart interpoſe and mingle it 
ſelf with jt; For 'ts an uſual ſaving, that 
Common Senſe never deceives ; to denote that 
Man Realon's well Naturally. Yet 


— 
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Yet, by the way, 'ts to be obſervd, that, 
among our different kinds of Knowledge, 
Ideas have more Force to determine our 
Will, than the Judgments, or Diſcourſes of 
the Mind ; this 1s true Generally ſpeaking : 
The reaſon of 1t 1s, becauſe our Notices, 
as we havealrcady remark'd, have no Force 
of themlelves; but borrow at all from the 
Aﬀ/ections of the Heart. And hence 1t comes 
to pals, that Men are never very ſucceſsful 
in Perſwading, unleſs they interpole, as 1t 
were, a mixture of Senſe among their Rea- 
ſon or Knowledge. Now none, but a remote 
Good, can be mingled with Reaſons; for 
ſeeing you are oblig'd to uſe Reaſonings and 
Diſcourſes, in order to make it known, 1t 
appears, that 'tis at ſome Diſtance oft : 
Whereas an Zea, or {imple Perception, par- 
taking of the Quality, and being either 
pleaſant or unpleaſant, according to the Dit- 
polttion of 1ts Object, makes you of at felt 
actually feel and perceive that which Dil- 
courſe makes you only expect and wait for. 

But yet this 1s not the Source of the £1. 
The Irregularity proceeds from this, That 
ſpiritual Ideas don'c make. near fo great Im- 
prellions upon our Soul, as Corporeal Ideas, 
which enter'd in by the Channel of Senſe ; 
whereas by right they ſhould make a much 
greater, ſince the Perception of our own 
Soul ought to be more vivid and lively thin 
that of external Objects, and the experience 
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of ſpiritual "Things ſhould more nearly 


touch and afte& us than the Knowledge of 


the Senſes, which concern us only in out- 
ward Obje&ts. Corporeal [acas ſeem to be 


deſign'd for no other Purpoſe but for the | 
- good of the Body, which they condu@t and | 
guide, whereas Sprrizual [deas ought to di. | 
re& our Soul, and lead it to the Sources and © 
Fountains ofits Happineſs ; ſo that as much | 


as the Value of our Soul exceeds that of the 


Body, ſo much are Srritual 7deas Naturally ' 


more important, than Corporeal, and as they 
are more neceflary, ſo ought they Naturally 
to make a greater and more lively Im- 
reſhon. 
As Ideas are a kind of internal Senſe, be. 
11g pleaſant or unpleaſant, according to the 
Charatter of the Things they repreſent, be- 


cauſe they partake of the Quality of their 


ObjeQs ; 'tis no miſtake to ſay, that they 
belong in ſome ſort to the AﬀeCtions or Sen- 


FA 


timents of the Soul, which are either Cor- 


poreal, as Senſations, or Spiritual, as the 
AﬀeCtions of the Hear? ; ſo tho' we ſay the 
Corruption of Man ariſes from hence, That 
Corporeal Ideas make too lively and ſtrong 
Impreſſions upon the Soul, yet this does not 
contradict our Principle, that the Corrup- 


tion of Reaſon proceeds from that of the 


Heart. 
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CHAP. 1I.. 
Where we Enquire after the Manner, how 
the Heart decetves the Mina. 


En Impolture of the Heart, which de- 
4. ceives the MHmd, proceeds from volun- 
tary Inapplications, aftefted Diſtractions, be- 
loved Ignorances, from Errours, occaſion'd 
by. the ardent Delire we have to Cheat our 
ſelves, and from this [nclination, which re- 
moves and alienates our Mind from all that 
is Aflichive, and firmly binds 1c to all chat 1s 
plealing and delightful. 

The firſt Thing then, which the Fart: 
does, 1s to fill us with unprofitable Ob- 
jects, that it may diſtraQt and divert us from 


thoſe, the Conlideration whereof would be 


more 1mportant and uſeful to us, tho' the 
ſight of 'em ſeem afflictive and unpleaſanr. 
We find, among Others, two Ideas in our 
Soul, which we fear and dread above all the 
reſt ; which are the Ideas of our A41ſery and 
our Duty. The Idea of our Miſery compey 
hends that of the Frailty of the World, of 
our own Mortality, our Sans, the Juſtice of 
GOD, our Vices, Inftirmities, and of the 
Shame, which naturally follows 'em. The- 
Idea of Pury includes a Thouland Obliga- 
tons, which are paintul to ſuch a voluprn- 
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ous Soul as ours, troubleſome and difagree- 
able to an Heart afttected with nothing but 
Pleaſure, mortzfying to Pride, and 1intolera- 
ble to Seff- oye. Hence the molt trivial Oc- 
cupations, the moſt inſipid Diverſions, the 
molt infructuous Knowledge, the molt un- 
acceptable Employments, become the Obje& 
of our Application 'or Enquiry, as 1t they 
were Capable of rendering us Happy. No- 
thing Gr delightful but what unſettles 
and diſtratts us. Any thing that palles the 
Time away merrily and inſenſibly, and 
plunges us 1n the Ignorance of our ſelves, 
charms and allures us. The Gameſter {ſpends 
his whole Life in a continual Tranſport 
trom Joy to Sadneſs, from Hope to Fear ; it 
any one ſhonld hinder him from the turbu- 
lent Succeſſion of his Thoughts and various 
Agitations, he would certainly deprive hin 
of the whole Pleaſure of his Life : But you 
necd not wonder at 1t ; this Apitation an1 
Hurry buifies and employs him, and that's 
enough. He thinks himſelf Happy, 1t he can 
but be diſpenc'd with from Retlecting upon 
his Atſery - His Hope Hatters him, even 
when he Loſes; and his Soul 1s always fo 
Hextble to any pleaſing Proſpect, that when 
he Wins, he believes he can never Lole; 
and when he Loſes, he fills himſelf with 
Hopes of Winning. The Caſe is the ſame 
with the divers Profeſſions of Men : Good 
and Zur follow by turns in that Path , and 
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are connected to it, as we know too well by 
Experience ; but our Soul 15 conſtant 1n ap- 
plying its Regard to nothing elle, but what 
tickles and fiatters it ; and if 1t chance to 
meet with an Evil, inſtead of the Good it 
expected, tt forms to it ſelf an imaginary 
Felicity, made up purely of its own Chimera's 
and Illuſtons. Give an Ambitious Man what 
he demands ; place him 1n the Rank he a- 
ſpir'd ar, yet he'l] hardly reap any other Ad- 
vantage, than to be able to conceive farther 
Hopes, and to put upon himſelf new Cheats 
and Impoſtures. We love and delight in 
War, not as 'tis an hazardous Protelizon,that 
often expoſes us to Danger; or as 'tis 1n- 
commodious, by putting vs to. ſuffer great 
Hardſhip, but becauſe 1t buiſtes our «Mind 
and Hear t,by the extream Variety of the Ob- 
jeas 1t preſents to'em; and in ſome meaſure 
anſwers this eternal Agitation of our Soul, 
which flies and ſhuns the Sight of at ſelf, 
and ſeeks after Subjects for new Illuſions, 
wherewith to feed and divert 1t. 

You don't think how remarkable the TI. 
luſions, and Impoſitions of the Fear? are 1n 
the Aﬀairs of civil Tife. We firſt deceive 
and cheat our ſelves, and afterwards, if 
pollible, other Men. Don't truſt my Sin- 
cerity, my Honeſty, nor my long experienc'd 
Fidelity : Indeed I have Maxims of Equity 
and ReChtude in my And, which TI ule to 
regard ; but the Corruption of my Fear 
makes 
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makes a Play-Game of theſe general Rules. | 


To what purpoſe do I reſpect the Law of 
Tultice, 1f T'do it no farther than 1t ſtands 


with my Pleaſure and Convemiency ; and if 


it be in the Power of my Hear, to perſwade 
me of the Juſtice, or Injuſtice of a Thing ? 
Don't put any Confidence 1n it ; the Vertue 


and Juſtice, by which I have attrafted a 


great Name, and Reputation thro' the whole 
Courſe of my Ations, are not really in me, 
they only make an outward Appearance, to 
the-end that Men may truſt and confide in 
me; whilſt Injuſtice lies in the Bottom of 
my Heart, to put Reaſon upon Action ; and 
abſcouds and hides it ſelf, that it may catch 
and ſurprize you with more Facility and 
Eaſe. But the greateſt Miſchiel of it 1s, that 
one Illuſion breeds a great many others : 
For as an Heart, intereſted to pre-occupy 
and prejudice the Hind, to its own Advan- 
tage and Concern, in oppolition to the 
Truth, makes uſe of a multitude of proba- 
ble, but falſe Reaſons, 1n order to {upport 
its Pretences. The Soul, which affects 1ts 
Reaſons, conſidering 'em with Pleaſure , of- 
ten re-collefting *'em and turning their beſt 
{de outward, comes inſenlibly to take the 
Degree of its own Application for the De- 
gree of their Evidence, and then it receives 
*em as infallible Maxims, makes *em a Source 
of Prejudices, which being falſe, yet con- 
ſtantly ſuppoled to be true, become to it a 
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perpetual Fountain of Error and Illuſion. | 
Moreover, when 1n any Concern we are pre- 
judic'd againlt a Man for our own Intereſt 
and Profit; the Hatred we bear to his Pre- 
tenſion, makes us condemn all his Reaſons, 
and any that are Kin to thoſe which he im- 
ploy'd in defending his Cauſe; as we fee 
the Averſion we have to an- Enemy will 
make us hate even an indifferent Perſon, if 
he do but any way reſemble him ; and T 
leave any Man to gueſs, what Influence 
theſe Prejudices afterwards have npon our 
Actions and Condu&. | 

But to return to our Di/traftons, and yo- 
luntary Inapplications : I think nothing 1s 
more extraordinary, than the Carriage and 
Proceeding of Democritus, who after having 
judg'd the Aﬀairs, and Common-pleas of the 
Abderies, for many Years, with ſuch Up- 
rightneſs and Ability, as put' the whole 
World in Admiration, conlidering the 
Meanneſfs of this Occupation , and: willing 
to enjoy and live to himſelf, abandon'd Hu- 
mane Soclety, and retird into a Delart, that 
he might diligently follow the Study of 
Wiſdom, and the Anowledge of Fiimpelf ; 
where Frppocrates thinking to go and Cure 
him of the Folly, with which People lancy'd 
him Cras'd and Sick, finds him buity d and 
wholly taken up in ridiculing the Extra. 
vagancies of Mankind. He that dares ſup- 
port the View of hiael!, exceeds the bean 
racer 
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rafter of an ZZ7croe. Indeed our Philoſopher's 


Retirement from the World made Wile Men 
elteem him, which he valu'd much more 
than the injudicious Opinions of the Vul- 
- gars : Perhaps his main Deſign, even in this, 
was to acquire a Reputation and Fame. Ir 
may be he thought the Approbation of the 
Abderites, was not Conltderable enough to 
ſatisfy his greedy Thirſt of Fam Ghry ; if 
fo, his Solitude was not fo great as Men 1ma- 
gin'd: Heleft the Soctety of the Abderztes 
meerly for the ſake-of better Company ; and 
he retir'd into the Wilderneſs with a Deſign 
of being more viſible, and conſpicuous to 
the Eyes of Mankind. 

What can be leſs reaſonable than this 
ſaying of Cyneas to Pyrrhbus, which Hiſtory 
relates as a very wile Speech, Peſt without 
gorng /o far : Does he 1magine t1s lo eaſy a 
Thang for a Man to reſt himſelf ; Pyrrhus 
might more eaſily Conquer the Romans, ſub- 
due /zaly, Sly, and Carthage, than over- 
come the natural Repugnance of his Heart 
to Quiet and Repoſe, which this 1mportu- 
nate Fellow advis'd him to,thinking it might 
hinder him from going out of the Territo- 
ries of himſelf. 

Moſt of the Philoſophers, finding the Study 
of Man lo paintul and laborious, betook 
themſelves to dry and barren Contempla- 
tions of Nature ; which charm'd %tm on one 
fade, becauſe they buily'd and employ'd their 
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Mind ; and on the other, becauſe they ſig- 
naliz'd and diſtinguiſh'd 'em : For, by the 
way, *tis an Errour to imagine, that our 
Soul loves Truth purely for its own ſake. 
No ZTraths are more evident and certain, 
than thoſe which are obvious to the Know- 
ledge of all Men ; yet none ſeem more 1n- 
different. How comes this to paſs ? *'Tis 
becauſe 714th, as ſuch, ſeems not Amiable, 
but y as *tis capable of diſtinguiſhing, 
and raiſing us to Fame and Reputation. 

But if the Sages themſelves are cully'd and 
impos'd upon, by the Effort of their Paſſions, 
It cannot be 1magin'd that thoſe, at the 
lower End of the World, are exempted from 
this Voluntary Darkneſs of the Hear. Every 
Paſhon has a particular Impoſture : The 
Paſſwns heretofore form'd a Religion exattly 
ſuited to their own Humour; namely, the 
Pagen. Indeed they could not prevail quite 
ſo much 1n the Sun-ſhine of Chri/tiany : 
Yet they endeavour 1t the utmolt they can ; 
and though they have not been compleatly 


Succeſsful, they have-very near the matter 


ſhot the Mark they a1nr'd at : So prodigtouſly 
do they diſguiſe the Religion, which our 
Savionr Chriſt brought into the World, and 
which declares open War againft the whole 
Circle of the Paſ/zons. 'Tis certain that every 
Vice has its Morality: There's a Morality 
of [ntereft, Pride, Pleaſure, Revenge, &C. 
According as theſe Views imprint their 

Max- 
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Maxims in the Underſtanding.. No wonder 
at this, ſeeing that when 7r#u7h appears tg 
enlighten us, the Fear? rejects. and ſends 1t 
away with ſuch a kind of. Speech as Felix 
did Paul : Go thy way now, and when 7 have 
4 convenient ſeaſon, I'll ſend for thee : But 
the Heart takes a courle to darken the 
Luſtre and Clearneſs of this Truth ; for 
that it may not hear its Voice, 1t fills 1t ſelf 
with the Noiſe and Clamour of the World; 
and to wave and divert the Conſideration of 
whar 'tis moſt highly concern'd to know, 1t 
employs it ſelf wholly about a multitude of 


Obje&ts, that are utterly unprofitable, and | 


not worth knowing. 

Sometimes 'tis forc'd to make a Compa- 
Tifon of two Obje&ts, One whereof 1s the 
Obje&t of a lawful and reaſonable Deſire, 
the Other of a Temptation and Irregula- 
Tity : It muſt needs ſide with one or tother. 


Reaſon 1s call'd to judge and paſs Sentence; ' 


but with how great Partiality does 1t exe- 
cute this Office ? Where the Object of Duty 
has Ten Degrees of Evidence, the Sul will 
perceive ſcarce Two ; 1t diſcerns not the 


reſt, becauſe a clear Manifeſtation often re- | 
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quires a particular Search, which it dreads, | 
and never makes but with regret and un- | 


willingneſs. On the contrary, the Object of} 


the Temptation appears in its full Luſtre, 


this 1t turns every way, takes a diſtin} 


View of all its Faces and Appearances, oy 
Cane?! 
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cauſe ſuch a Conſideration as this, fixes its 
Application with Delight and Pleaſure; the 
Soul 1s Inventive 1n diſcovering ſuch Rea- 
ſons-as favour and countenance 1ts Delire, 
becauſe each of theſe Reaſons excites in it 
a ſenſible Agreement and Delight ; but on 
the contrary, *tis very {low and dull in ap- 
prehending thoſe which oppoſe its Inclina- 
tion, tho' never ſo obvious and plain ; be- 
cauſe 'tis troubled and mortify'd at fiiltyg 
that, which 1t does not ſeek, and can never 
havea very good Opinion of that, which 
it does not xecelve, but with Regret and 
Uneaſineſs. — 

Thus the Heart breaking off, and diſap- 
pointing the Reflections of the Mind as 
often as it pleaſes, and carrying away its 
Thoughts to the Intereſt of its Paſſion, re- 
ſpeting meerly its own Pleaſure, and Ad- 
vantage 1n 1ts' Compariſon of Things, vo- 
luntarily omitting what oppoles its Deſires, 
having but languid and frozen Perceptions 
of Duty; concetving on the contrary with 
all poſſible Attention, Delight and Ardour, 
whatſoever favours 1ts Inclination.; no 
wonder, if 1t make ſport, and put tricks upon 

qif we judge of 
Things, not according to Truth, but the 
Biaſz of our own Propenſites, 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. IV. 


Where we Conſider the mutual Illuſions be. 
tween the Heart and the Mind, ana hoy 
G OD alone deſtroys 'em by his Grace, 


FF the Heart corrupt the Mind, the Mind, l 
in ike manner, fill'd with falſe Preju- 
dices, may be thought to corrupt the Heart, 
by communicating its Darkneſs, and nourilh- 
Ing 1t with its own Errours. 


'Tis eaſy to conceive, that in this State, | 


the Corruption of Man, can't be Gur'd by na- 
tural Remedies : For in this continual Cir- 

cle of Tllufions and Deviations, which make 
' the Mind deceive and impoſe upon the 
Feart, whence can there be any Light and 
Rectitude ? If. you would enlighten the 


Reaſon of Man, the Aﬀe@tons preſently re: 
Ject the Evidence you bring; if you go to cor- | 
rect the* Exorbitance of the Aﬀed1ons, you | 
hnd you can't do it, but by ſhewing the Soul | 
1n what Errours and Precipices 'tis perplex- | 


ed and engag d ; which is 1mpollible to be | 


done, unleſs it be enlighten'd, Thus nothing | 
but Reaſon can correct and reform the | 
Fteart, but Commerce with the Heart cant | 
enlighten the Reaſon ; what Remedy can | 
there be found for this Diſorder ? Rack | 


your Invention, ſet your Wat and Fancy to ; 
work, | 
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work; you'll ind no other Cauſe capable of 


producing this Effect, but G O D Himlſelt, 


ating by h1s Crace. 

If the Cafe be f{o,'tis reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
thatGOD, who ſo perfealy knows the 
Origine of our Malady, begins the Cure by 
correcting that Faculty which 1s productive 
of all the reſt. We have already faid, That 
the firſt Root of this Diſorder 1s grounded 
in this, That our /maginaton alts in a more 
vigorous and |ively manner than our Reaſon; 
that 1s, Corporcal Ideas make a vivid and 
{ſtrong Imprefſton upon our Soul , whallt 
Spiritual Ideas feem-weak and languid. Tis 
ealy to conceve, that 1n order to re-eſtabliſh 
our Soul, in its due State of Rectitude and 
Uprightneſs, 'tis requiſite that God ſhould 
ſo bring it about, by his Grace, that the 
Spiritual Ideas of Duty, Vertue, Eternity,&c. 
may make a ſtronger and more lively Im- 
preſton than they us'd to do ; and that on 
the contrary, the Images of the World, of 
Pleaſure, Delight, and in General of ſenſible 
Goods, may feem but dull, andalmoſt 1mper. 
ceptible. | | 

God does the firit, by fixing in the Hmd 
Spiritual Ideas, afterwards by rendering 'em 
pleaſant and agreeable ; and Laſtly, by ex- 
tending and enlarging 'em. Grace hxes 1n 
our Mind good Ideas, juſt as Melancholy 
hixes fad and diſmal Notions 1n the Soul : 
Let a melancholy Perſon uſe his utmoſt en- 
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deavour, to chaſe ſrom his Mind horrid and 
aftlictive Ideas, they'H:{till return, and haunt 
him wherever he goes. So thoſe ſalutary 
and good Ideas we ſpeak of, being fix'd by 
Grace, 1n vain will our Corruption itrive tg 
remove 'em, they {till return, preſent them. 
{elves again, repreſs and bridle Concupiſcence, 
ſtop 1ts Exorbitances ; navy, and ſometime 
prevent, even the Refle&ons of our Mind: 
For we ſee, an Honcit Man exerts good 
Attions, as it were by Inſtinct, and without 
Premeditation. Becauſe, tho* not perceiving 
it, he follows the Ideas which Grace has 
tix'd in his Underſtanding. God enjarges 
Spiritual Ideas, by fixing em 1n our Mand, 
thro' His Grace ; that 15, He makes us con- 
{ider Spiritual Obje&s in their juſt Propor- 
fon and natural Form. Whence 's to be 
obſerv'd, that the Ideas of Piety, having a 
kind of Oppoſition to the Ideas of the World, 
the one cannot be enlargd, without the 0- 
thers be contracted and limited. The ]dea 
of 7ime, hides that of Eternity, the Idea of 
Eternity , extreamly abbreviates and con- 
tracts that of 7 me. 

As 'tis the Pleaſure, which Se/f-/ove cauſes 
ws to take in conlidering the Ideas of the 
World, that enlarges and fixes 'em in our 
Imagination ; the Soul, to the utmoſt of its 
Power, magnifying and eternizing whatſo- 
ever 18 agreeable and delightful ro it : So 
may we {uppole, that Grace caules the good 

Im- 
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[mpreſſion, wh ichSpiritual Ideas make upon 


'us; that 15, it fixes and enlarges 'em, by ac- 


companying em with a certain Senſe of Con- 


 folation and unſpeakable ſoy, which the 


Scripture ſometimes calls zhe Foy of the Foly 
Ghoſt, and ſometimes, the Peace of God which 


paſſeth all Uuderſtanding. 
As the nd, apply'd by our Paſlions to 


Corporeal Ideas, may be term'd the Intelle& 


of the Aforza! Man ; 1o the Mind, apply*d 
by Grace to Spiritual Ideas, may aftly be 


call'd the Intelle&t of the /mamortal Man. 


There 1s an extreamDifference betwixt theſe 
Two, the One 1s almoſt continually bew1l- 
der'd in Errours, the Other 1s almoſt exempt 
from Erronr : For as our Errouss, at leaſt 
thoſe which are of dangerous Conſequence, 
have their Source 1n the Violence of the 
Paſſioms , and theſe Paſſtons cannot but be 
very moderate 1n One, whos conducted by 
the Views of Zrernty, and not of temporal 
Things ; we may judge, that he 1s not ſubje& 
to thoſe Tiuſions, which” commonly cheat 
and deceive us. 

The Immortal Man, finding himſelf Glo- 
rious in his own Nature, moſt Happy 1n the 
State propos'd to him by Religion ; and ele- 
vated far above Time and the World, by 
Aature and Revelation, has no reaſon to ſhun 
the Proſpect of himſelf, nor fear being atllidt- 
ed by conſidering his End. 


No 
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No Diverſion reliſhes with him, at leaſt 
not ſuch as pleaſes the Worldimng's Palate: 
for he ſeeks, not only the Refreſhment of hi 
Body, and Recreation of his Mind, (1n this 
Delign there would be nothing unrealonable 
bur he ſearches for all that may buily his 
T houghts, and bar him from raking a View 
of himſclt ; which appears from this, That 
even after Repole and Eaſe, he {lll reaches 
after farther Divertiſements, and 1s { 
charm'd and careis'd with the Enjoyment of 
'em, that he cannot be given up,and retir'd to 
himſelf,for a Moment, without great Anxiety 
and Diſquiztude, which prom from hence, 
that the Weight of what 1s Paſt, which 1s 
no more in his Account, but an Object of 
Trouble and Regret ; and the Future, which 
he looks upon as an Object of Doubt and Un- 
certainty, Combine together to cruſh his 
Heart with their Gravity and Burthen, and 
plunge 2t into the fad Reflethons of an in- 


evitable Miſery : But the Jmmortal Man | 


concelves all thoſe things as Vexatious and 


Aﬀiictive, which are capable of diverting | 
and carrying him away from the Confines of } 
himſelf ; and 1s fretted and troubled at thoſe | 


1mportunate Veils, which intercept the ſight 


of his own Grandewr; and at thoſe Objects, } 


which ſuſpend the Joy he perceives in the 
perfe& Anowledge of himſelf., 


AﬀeCtion can't impoſe upon the [7907 al | 
Alan, his Pallions are moderate, fceing that |. 


he 


[ 
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he cannot long enjoy and partake of thoſe 
things, which bear fo little Proportion to 
the Extent of his Duration ; blameleſs and 
untainted , he caſts his Eyes on Earthly 
things, becauſe he conlider's 'em all with 
Inditterency. 

He 1s not pre-poſleſt with Pride : A Man 
is not very careful to raiſe himſelf a great 
Name 1n a Place, where he 1s to ſojourn but 
fora very ſhort time: Nor with /nrerc/t ; 
his Reaſon does not ſhew 2t ſelf partial for 
his Lucre and Profit, ſeeing he 1s in View | 
of an other /nzere/?, to free him from all 
other Prejudices. 

And certainly right Reaſon and Prudence 
may be ſaid to + proper to him alone ; tho' 
a Man be Cunning and Ingenions to heap up 
Riches, to Conquer or Govern Proviuces, yet 
it his Knowledge reach no- farther, he 3s {t11] 
no better than a Fool : Indeed he has fram'd 
the Edifice with a great deal of Reaſon and 
Dexterity, but he | Xe its Foundation upon 
the Sand. 

Wirldly Men are Wile enough in the 
Choice of thoſe Means, which they employ 
to bring about the Ends of their Deſigns; 
but are 1rrational and ſenſeleſs in chooſing 
theEnd which they propoſe. The /mmortal 
Man 1s as Wile in the Choice of the End, 


| asof the Means; and conſequently ExaQtnets 


| of Mind, Uprightneſs, Reaſon, Judgment and 


Prudence, are proper to none but him. 
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The Goſpel affords us an illuſtrious Ex. 


ample, of this Elevation, in the Perſon of 
Feſus Chrift ; in whom we diſcover, not only 
an /mmortal Man, but the Primce of Immor. 
tality : "Tis equally ſurprizing and admira. 
ble to find in him a God), crawling on the 
Earth, and converſing with Men ; and a 
Man, enthron'd in the Kingdom of Heaven, 
and rais d above the Region of all Temporal 
things. Conſider but the ſimple and plain 
Manner, in which his Dvuſcrples relate his 
Dottrines, Actions, and the divers Circum- 


ftances of his Life, and this will perſwade | 


you, that they had not a Deſign to make x 
flattering Deſcription of their Divine Ma. 
fer : For certainly theſe poor Men, were nor 
ſufficiently ckill'd in the ſublimity of Man- 
ners, for {ucceſsfully broaching a fictitions 
Portraitture of Him. - Yet muſt it withal be 
granted, that the Hiſtory of our Savzonr, 
tho' compil'd without the AﬀeCtation of 


Study, and Elegance of Art, carrics with it | 

ſ and Elevation of Style, #| 
was never known before his Appearance: | 
For he's the firſt that Acts, and Speaks like | 
an {mmortal Man, and teaches us to {teer, 
and condu@t our Lives, by the Views of Ef 
ternity. He ſeeks not any thing that may} 
diſtraCt, and take him off from the Daties off 
his Charge, or divert him from meditating} 
and thinking of himſelf ; he ſpends the Day} 


ſuch a Loftine 


an 1n{tructing the Multitude, and the Night 
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in Praying to G OD... That which Men ufe 
to covet and delire, 1s an Obje&t of his Con- 
tempt and Difdain ; he's not Ambitious of 
any Man's Eſteem ; nor does he eagerly fol- 
low great Mens Heels, with hopes of Bene- 
faction and Preferment : He uſes not a ſordid 
Indulgence, nor a falſe Complaiſance to any 
Rank, or Condition whatſoever. He has been 
{aid to have had the Knowledge of Aazure, 
for no other End but only, that he might 
underſtand how to take Emblems from 1t; 
which he makes uſe of and employs to lead 
Men to God. Thoſe are not his Friends 
which have a temporal Relation to him,bpr 
thoſe that are related to him! in God ; that 
is, who are truly his D1/ciples, and do the 
Will of his Heavenly Father : He meaſures 
the Wiſdom and Folly of Men, not by their 
Craftineſs and Ingenuity 1n the 'Things of 
this Life, but by a Dexterity and Wiſdom, 
which tends to the znfinite and 700017 uþtible 
Cod. His Deſires, Fears, Anger, Thoughts, 
Diſcourſes, Works,Occupations and Studies, 
ſtop no longer at the Confines of 77zne then 
ts neceſſary, in order to ſeparate and looſen 
Men from 1c, but are all direfted to Efernzyy. 

And doubtleſs tho' the intimate Commerce 
he has, with his Zzernal Father, ſhould not 
nll his Mind with ſupernatural Lights ; yet 
his own SandZiy,which liſcogznettl from 
holding Commerce with Creatures, would 
be ſufficient to ſecure him from thoſe Tlju- 
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flons and Cheats, whereby Men are common. 
ly inveigled and deceived. 


Having now conſider'd the tir{t of our 


| Faculties, and ſeen that the original Source 
of our Corruption 1s not in the Find, we 
muſt in the next place conſider the 7ear, 
which 1s the Soul as 77 /oves, or the Seat of 
the Aﬀectons. 


I 


Where we continue to ſearch for the Sourte: 
of oxr Corruption, by conſidering the 
Motions and Inclinations of the Heart. 


S there are f/t Primciples, or Notions 
A in our nd, hich are of an infallible 
Truth and Certainty, and the Foundation d 
natural Light, which 1s ſo tar from deceiy: 
ing, that 1t puts us ina Way to return from 
our Errours ; ſo in our /fear?, there are 


certain primary and radical Af/e&?:0ns, which} 
are neceflarily Lawful : Sentiments, with} 


out which the Nature of Man cannot ſublili 


and which are not only exempt from alj 
Corruption in themſelves, but alſo ſerve} 
when rightly direfted, to reclaim us fron} 


our Vices. Such 1s the natural Love of & 
fteem, and of Our-ſelves, the Care of our Pre 


fervation, the Delire of Flappine/s. 
T hel: 
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Theſe Paſltons are good in themſelves, 
ſeeing they naturally relate to the Good ot 
Man : There are Two ſorts of 'em, the One 
are term'd, by the School-men, Proſequutiue 
becauſe. they incline us to Good, the O- 
ther Adver/artive, becauſe they remove and 
avert us from Evil. But yet as they tend to 
our Advantage, by the Deſign and Intention 
of Narure, thro' an Eftect of our Corruprion, 
they are perverted to be initruments of our 
Damage and Prejudice ; which happens, 
when falſe Goods excite in our ear? reall 


Atections : When we are but coldly bent, 
towards that which deſerves the whole Ap- 
plication and Study of our Souls ; and on the 
contrary, we delire with all the Ardour 
imaginable, ſuch Goods as deſerve but a mou. 
derate and 1indifterent Aﬀettion : For t 

we reverſe the Order of Nature, change the 
End into the Means, and the Means into the 
End; are rafh and precipitate 1n our Actions, 
err 1n our Condue, and a meer ſhadow of 


; Good makes us loſe the original Source of 2t ; 
- and running after Appearances we miſs the 


Truth. Hence proceed all our Yices and Dil- 
orders, 1n enquiring after which we mull 


uy ſome time, fince 'tis they that make 
t 


e Corruption of the Heart. 

Now as we ſearch for the Source of our 
Irregularities, we mult not inſiſt upon any 
particular One, unleſs it has an Intluence 


upon all the others. Tis eyident, that the 
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Roat of our Natural Evil, conſiſts not in x 

peculiar Diſpoſition of the Temperament, |, 
{eeing that thoſe who are of quite contrary 
[emperaments, are corrupted for all that: 
Nor 2s Intereſt the Principle of our Zr], 


iince that has commonly ſomething in it in. | 


compatible with Pride ; neither 1s Pride, | 
ſeeing that 1s in ſome ſort repugnant to 
intereſt. 

Yet 'tis certain, that there is ſomething, 
wherein the Vices are oppoſite, and ſome. 
thing, wherein they agree : They are, in | 
ſome reſpect oppoſite, ſeeing that one ſerves 
as a kind of Remedy for the other; and they 
agree 1n ſome reſpect, ſince the Soul, after it | 
has fall'n into one, hasa further Inclination | 

er another, which ſeem'd of a quite con- | 

fry Nature. | 

This Truth will appear more plainly, if | 
we, as It were, . Anatomize and Dille&t the 
Heart, by entering upon the Conſideration 
of all its particular Paſſions. Robbery ſprings 
from Injuſtice, Injuſtrce from Intereſt, In- 
tereſt from an Exceſs of Self-love : Obſt: 

«nacy 1s nothing but a ſtrict Adherence, | 
which Self-Jove make us have to our own | 
Fancies and Opinions. Pride 1s a meer 
Drunkenneſs, and Intoxication of Self-love, }, 
which repreſents us to our own Imagination ' 
greater and perfe{ter than really we are: ; 
Revenge 1s but a deſire to defend our ſelves | 
again{t thoſe that hate us, or to reap __ | 
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of Self-ſatisfa&tion by puniſhing thofe who 
have offended ns. In a Cord, THR through 
Survey, and Conſideration of all the /77ces, 
and Paſſions of Man, and youll find they ter. 
minate in Se/f-lore - *T'1s this, that gives'em 
Birth ; foraſmuch as all the Mottves of Vice 
have this Foundation, That we ſeek for e- 
very thing which flatters and relates to this 
Me, which 1s the firſt Object of our Know- 
ledge and Afﬀections : Upon this depends, 
either their | 1fe or Death; for when two 
Paſſions violently Combat, Fear, tor inſtance, 
and Revenge, the Soul retires into 1ts own 
Tent ; and makes uſe of no other Counlcl, 
but that of S//-/ove, ro know which fide 
it ought to take ; and according as Se/f- 
hove judges, or not judges, Revenge to be ne- 
cellary, 1t gronounces in Favour either of 
Reſentment, or Moderation : So that as 
Self-hbve firlt produc'd theſe two Pailions, fo 
likewafe 1t foments and cauſes the One to 
ive, and continue to the Prejudice of the 
Other. Now what el{e can we ſay of that 
Paſſwn, to which all our irregular Inclina- 
tions tend, 1n which all the Vices terminate; 
by whoſe means they both Live and Die, 
which {tops and ſuſpends their Career, but 
that this general Diſorder, - 1s undoubtedly 
the original Fountain of all the others ; and 
what we call'd the primitive Root of our 


= 
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And, which may ferve to confirm us 11 
this Opinion, at the ſame time we per. 
celve all the Yes flattering and careſling 
Se/f-love, we find all the FYerrues unan. 
mouſly oppoſing 1t. Humility debaſes and 
pulls it down; Temperance mortifies 1t; Li. 
berality, as 1t were, robs it ; Moderation 
c1{conrents 1t; Fortitude expoſes 1t ; Mag. 
nanimity, Piety and Zeal ſacrifice rt. 

And indeed Se/f- ove 1s lo eflential an In- 
oredient, of the Definitions of the Yzces and 
Fertwes, that without 1t we can't have a 
11ght Conception, either of the one or the 
other. In general, FYice 1s a Preference of 
One-felt, before other Men ; and Vertue 
ſeems to be a Preſierence of others, before 
One-fſelt; I ſay, it teems to be fo, Becaule 1n 
EHe6F 'tis certain, that / 7714 15 only a more 
noble, and rationai Mode of Loving One- 
tc}t. 

Now here there 15 a ſeeming Contradiction 
In our Syltem, tor on One hand Se/f-/ove 
appears to be the Principle of our Irregula- 
ritics and Diſorders; on the Other, t1s cc1- 
tain, that the ove of Our-ſeles, 1s a Qua- 
I:hcation for the Diſcharge of our Duties. 
Corruption draws its whole Force trom Se/f- 
{ove ; and GOD on the other {ide derives 
trom 1t all the Mottves, He makes ule of, to 
zncline us to the Study of our Sanctification : 
For to what purpole, would he have made 
Promiles and Threatnings, were 1t not with 
a Delign to intereſt Self ve This 


——— 
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This Difhculty prefently vaniſhes, after 
we ſuppoſe the fame thing, touching Se/f- 
le, which we have already ſaid of the 
Afﬀettons of the Heart in general: Namely, 
That they have fomething of innocent and 
lawful ws $6 belongs to Alature, and ſome- 
thing of vicious and irregular, which 1s at- 
tributed to their Corruption. Tis an Ad- 


vantage of the French "Tongue, that 1t can 


diſtinguiſh berwixt amour propre, and £'a- 
wour de nons memes ; the former lignifies 
Self-love as 'tis vicious and corrupted , the 
latter denotcs this Love as tis Jawtul and 
natural. 

Now our preſent Enquiry beang after the 
Sources of Man's Corruption, our Deſign here 
engages us to examine, wherein the Diſorder 
of Se/f-love conſilts. This Query 1s no leſs 
conſiderable for 1ts being ſingular : And I 
dare ſay, that few Queſtions in 4fora/ity and 
Religion, are more 1mportant, as I hope will 
appear by the following Ditcullion, 


—_— — .__—___ 
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CHSP. VE 
Where we Examine the Faults of Self-love. 


Eilf-foze can fin but only Two ways , 
either in Exceſs or Direction ; 1ts Irre- 
my muſt confilt enher in this, That we 
ve our ſ{elyes too much, or that we take 
FP not 


130 The ART of 
not a right Method in ſhewing this Love tg 
our ſelves, or in both theſe Faults together, 

-Self-love does not fin in Excefs, as appears 
from this, That we are permitted to love 
our ſelves, as much as we pleaſe, ſo it be 
with good and rezlt Love : Indecd to love 
One-ſelf, is .to deſire One's Good, to fear 
One's Hurt, and to ſearch for One's Happi. 
neſs. Now I confeſs, that many times our 
Deſire and Fear are too great, or we are too 
eagerly addicted to our Pleaſure, or that, | 
which we look upon as our Happineſs - But | 
you may obſerve, that the Excels proceed; 
trom the Fault t]he refers to the ObjeQ of 
your Paſſwns, and not from the too great | 
Meaſure of the Love of our ſelves; which | 

- appears from hence, That you both can, and 
ought to have an unlimited Deſire of the 
Supream Good, and a boundleſs Fear of Ex- 
tream Miſery : And 'twould be a Yace for us. 
to defire an infinite Good, but with a finite 
and l1mited Appetite. 

Truly, were Man oblig'd to love himſelf, 
but to a certain Meaſure, the Vacuity of his 
Fear? ought not to be infinite ; and were 
not the Vacuity of the Hear? infinite, it 
would follow, that he was-not made for the 
Poſſelion and Enjoyment of God; but only | 
for the Fruition of finite and limited Ob. * 
m_ : Yet we are taught the contrary, both 

y Experience and Re/7gion. Nothing 15 more | 
lawful and reaſonable, than this inſatiable | 
De- 
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Deſire ; which even, after the Poſlcilion of 
worldly Advantages, makes us {till reach 
after the Supream Good, which no Man ever 
found in the Objetts of this Lite. Yratas, 
who made a particular Profeſſion of //7{dom, 
behev'd he ſhould not be miſtaken, 1t he 
ſfearch'd for it in Yerrue ; bur as he loved 
Pertue for its own ſake, whereas indeed it 
has nothing amiable and laudable but 1n Re- 
lation to GOD; guilty of a Genreel and 
Spiritual Idolatry, was noleſs miſtaken then 
thoſe who ſought for Happineſs 11 Tempo- 
ral things ; and at his Dcath was oblig d to 
acknowledge his Errour, when he Cry'd 
out: O Yertnue! [ own that thou art nothing 
but a miſerable Phantom. &c. 

Wherefore this inſatiable Deſire, of Man's 
Heart, 1s not Evil 1n it felf : "Twas ne- 
cellary Men ſhould be endu'd with this In- 
clination, to qualify and diſpoſe 'em for leek- 
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Now what in a Figurative and Metapho- 
rical Idea we term an Years, that has an 1n- 
tinite Capacity, a Vacuity which cannot. be 
till'd by the Creatures, ligniftes 1n the proper 
and |iteral Notion a Soul, that naturally de- 
lires an /nfinzte Good, that delires it without 
Limits, and cannot be ſausty'd will it has 
obtain'd it. If then 1c be neceſſary, that the 
Vacuity of our #ear?, ſhould not be flld 
with created Goods, 'tis neceſſary that our 


much 


/ Deltres ſhould .alfo be infinite 5 which 1s as 
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much as to ſay, that we ought to love our 
ielves without Meaſure ; For to love One. 
Felf, 18 to love One's FHappmeſs. 

And as we may be truly 1a1d, not properly 
70 love the Creature, when we love 1t in- 
tnitely, becauſe then we place the Creature 
upon the Throne of the Creatour, which 1s 
an Idolatry of the Mind, and moſt dangerous 
of all ; ſo alſo may we be ſaid, not to love 
God as our Supregm Good, when we love him 
but fininely, and conceive but moderate De. 
fires after him; for then we debaſe God to 
the Condition of the Creatures, thro an Im- 
piety of the ZZcarz, no leſs Criminal than 
{aolatry. 

Whether we look upon God as our Soe- 
raign Good, or repreſent him as a Femp it- 
finitely Perfefr, 'tis certain that our Applica- 
tion and Adherence to him onght to be un- 
I:tmited ; and to this End the Creatour 
plac'd a kind of Infinity in Man's Know- 
ledge and AﬀeCtions, to. capacitate him, mn 
ſome meaſure, for the Enjoyment of this 
Infinite Good. 

L know very well, that our Nature being 
finite, 1s not capable, exaQly _—_— of 
forming Deſires intenſively infinite : But 
tho' theſe Deſires be not infinite 3n this 
Senſe, yet they are ſo in another ; for tis 
certain, that our Soul delires according to 
the whole Extent of its Powers ; that it the 
Number of Spirits, neceflary to the my 
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conld be multiply'd in /n:finitum, the Vehe- 
mence of its Deſires would encreaſe propor- 
tionably ; and that tho' the AQat ſelf have 
not an Infinity, yet the Diſpolinon of the 
Heart has, which 1s naturally inſatiable. 

I own, 1f we lov'd our felves by Reaſon, 
we might conceive, that Se/f-/ove would be 
ina limited Meaſure in the Hear? - for we 
don't find in our Mind an Infinity of Rea- 
ſons for loving our ſelves : But the Author 
of Narure, whole Wiſdom judg'd it not re- 
quifite, that Men ſhould be Phoſophers, in 
order to take care of their Preſervation, 
thought fic that we ſhould love our ſelves by 
Senſe ; which 1s ſo true, that 'tis not even 
conceivable how we can fee] Delight and 
Joy, without loving this Se/f, which 1s the 
ſublet of 1t ; ſo that as there 1s an unlimat- 
ed Variety, and an Infinity of Degrees, 1n 
the Joy we are capable of taſting, ſo in like 
manner, there 1s not any meaſure or bounds 
in the Deſire of that Fapprnefs, in the which 
this Joy eſſentially enters; nor conſequently, 
1n the Zove of oar /efves, which 15 the Prin- 
ciple of this Deſire. | 

I alſo grant, That had Afar been made to 
be a Rival of the Deity, he would not be 0- 
bligd to love himſelf without Meaſure ; 
becauſe then Se/f-/ove would ſtand in, Com- 


petition, and interfere with the Love of 


God: But Man naturally loves himſelf, with 
{0 great Vehemency, meerly that he may te 
C- 
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134 The ART of 
capable of loving God. The unmeaſurable 
Meaſure of S$:/-/ove, and theſe kind of ink. 
nite Deſires, are the' only Links that tye, 
and unite him to God; fince, as I have a}. 
ready ſaid, finite and moderate D-fires are 
pas of binding Man's Fer? to none 
but the Creatures, and we don't properly 
love God, but only a Chimera, which we 
form to our ſelves inſtead of God, when our 
Love of him exceeds not a Mediocrity. 

And indeed, 'tis a great Errour to oppoſe 
Self-love to Divine, when 'tis well —_ 
For pray, what elle 1s 1t, duly to love our 
{clves, but to love God ; and to love God, 
but duly to love our ſelves ? The Love of 
God, 1s the right ſenſe of the Love of our 
felves, and that gives it Life and Perfection, 
When Se/f ove. 1s diverted, and carried to 
other Objects,it no longer deſerves the Name 
of Love, 'tis of more dangerous Conſequence 
than the moſt cruel and favage Hatred ; but 
when 'tis converted towards God, it falls 1n, 
and mingles with Divine Love. ' 

And certainly, Nothing is fo eaſy as to de- 
monſtrate, beyondall Dios what our En- 
quiries have taught us in this Matter. I de- 
mand, for inſtance, Whether the Z/e//ed A- 
bove, who undoubtedly love theiniclves 

-neither too much nor too little, ſccing that 
they are in a State of Perfection, can love 
God with an infhnite Aﬀe@ion; and yet 

not percelve the Joy, ariling from the Pol- 

{cthon 
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ſeſſion of him ? I would know in the next 
place, Whether we can feel Joy and Delight 
without loving One-ſe/f, proportionably to 
this Perception ? 

. Why. then ſhould we trouble our ſelves 
with ſuch vain and contradi&tory Queries, 
As whether the Sazn7s love God, better than 
themſelves ? I had as live they'd ask me, 
Whether they love Themſelves,better than 
Themſelves : For theſe two Expreſſions 
have 1n reallity the ſame ſignification ; and 
not to loye God 1s, in ſome meaſure, to hate 
One-ſeff. 

To let you ſee, that this is but meer Pun- 
ning and Qubling in words, we mult divide 
the ZLave of God into two. Sorts, a Love of 
Intereſt, and a Love of pure Friendſhip, as 
Drvmes call 1t. 1 underitand this Jatter to 
have no Intercourſe at all with Se/f-love, ac- 
cording to the common Notion of it ; but I 
would know, which of theſe two Kinds of 
Love you mean, when you ask me, Whether 
the Love, we ought to have of God, be not 
greater than that of our ſelves: If you un- 
der{tand, by the Love of God, Zove of pure 
Friendſhip, whoſe only ObjeEt 18 Anown- Per- 
feon, 1 anſwer, that this Love cannot be 
compar'd with the Love of our {cl ves, which 


1s of quite another Nature; ſince, as I have 
already fa1d, we love not our ſelves by Rea« 


fon, but Senſe ; and Corporeal, - or Spiritual 


Pleaſure, naturally engages us to love our 


{elyes, 
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ſelves, evenbefore we are capable of making 


Retie&ion. But if by the Love, we ought to 
have for God, you mean Love of [ntereſt 
which 1s ty'd to him as our Supream Cood 


you don't apprehend, that you oppoſe the . 


ſame thing to it ſelf ; feeing that to loye 
One-/elf, and the Soverargn Good, 15 all one; 
and does not make two dilttn&t ſpecies of 
Love, but are one and the ſame, conlider' 
under different Reſpe&ts, namely,1a reference 
to 1ts Principles and its Objects. 

It therefore appears, That the Irregula. 
rity conliſts not in” this, that we love our 
ſelves tov much, ſeeing we are allow'd to 
love our ſelves, as much as we pleaſe, with 
Relation to the Syupream Good : But herein 
lies the Zu, that we take a wrong Method, 


lh 


1n exerting this Love ; that 1s, we love our | 


{clves with relation to falſe Objeas. 
Sclf-Tove, {imply taken, 1s innocent and 
harmleſs : It becomes corrupted, when 'tis 
diverted towards the Creatures ; and Holy, 
when converted and ſteer'd towards God. 
Purſuant to-the fore-going Doctrine, we 
may diſtinguiſh Three Hearts 1n Man; the 
Heart of the Mar, the Heart of the S:nner, 
and the Heart of the Faiihfus - The Heart 
of the Han 1s the Soul, as 1t naturally loves 
it ſelf ; the Heart of the Suner is the Soul, 
as it loves the World; and the Heart of the 
Faithful 1s the Soul, as it loves God. The 
Natural Heart 18 eſſentially included in oy 
other 
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ather Two, and the natural Love of our 


ſelves, which 1s the Principle of all our At- 
ſetions, the Mobile that aQtuates either 
Grace or Corruption, and rece1ves either the 


| Love of God, or the World. The Heart of 


Han loves. The Heart of the JYorldlms 
loves Vanity. The Heart of the Fazzhful 
loves the infinite, and eternal Good. The 
frſt 15 'the Heart of ar, the ſecond the 
Heart of the mortal Man ; the third is the 


' Heart of the zy3rnortal Man. 
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Where we ſhew, that Self-love kindles all 
our Aﬀettions, and is the general Prin- 
ciple of our Motions. 


Said before, that Se/f-love 1s the Principle 

of all our natural Afe&10ns : For all our 

Deſires, Fears and Hopes, are the devoted 
Servants, and Off-ſpring of Self-love.- 

[ confeſs, the AﬀeCtion we have for other 
Men, ſometimesTauſes us to Deſire, Fear and 
Hope : But what is the Principle of this 
Aﬀe&tion, but the Zove of our ſelves ? Do 
but throughly conſider, and weigh all the 
Sources of our Friendſhip, and you'll tind 
they are reduc'd to Interelt, Gratitude, Re- 
lation, Sympathy, and a delicate Agreement 
of that Vertue with Self-lave, which makes 


us think, that we loye it for its __ 
ake 
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133 Waal oO 
ſake; whereas indeed, we love 1t meer] y for 


the ſake of our ſelyes, and it wholly termi, 
mates 1n Se/f-love. 


'Tis from hence, that Re/atron borrow, | 


all its Rapture, and Strength, for kindling 
our Aﬀettions. We love our Children, he. 
cauſe they are our Children. Were they a. 
nother Man's Children, they would be in. 
different to us : Therefore we dont pro. 
perly love them, but the Relation which 

inks us to 'em. 'T1s true, Children don't 
love their Parents, with the ſame Degree of 
Atﬀtection, as Parents do their Children; 
eho' theſe two Aﬀecwions ſeem to be founded 
upon the ſame reaſon of Relation, but this 
Difterence proceeds from another Cauſe, 
Ch:laren {ce themſelves Die in the Perſon of 


their Parents ; and Parents, on the contrary, 


Children : Now nature inſpires us with the 
Love of Life, and Hatred of Death. Alſo 
Parents behold in their Children, as it were, 
other ſelves; but other ſelves ſubject, and 
dependant upon 'em : They think it an Ha 

pinelſs to have brought 'em into the World; 


| 


ſee themſelves Revive in the Perſon of their 


they conſider 'em with Delight, becauſe they | 


conſider 'em as their own Workmanſhip: 
They are exceedingly pleas'd, at having 1a- 
cred, and inviolable Rights over 'em. This 
is their Magiſtracy, Royalty, and Empire : 
But the ſame Pride,which cauſes the Parent: 


to loye Superiority, makes the Children __ 
Ce 


, 
r 
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Dependance.Nothing lays ſo heavy a weight 


upon us, as a Benefit when 'tis too great ; 


becauſe 1t deprefſes us to too great Sub- 


miſſion : We look upon it as a delicate, but 
very ſtrong Chain, which links our Heart, 
and conſtrains our Liberty. This 1s the My- 
ſtery of that common Maxim ; #/ood never 
riſes : But as there 1s a Relation of Blood, 
Profellion, Religion, Country, &c. the Aﬀe- 
Qions are infinitely diverſify'd, according to 
theſe varioys Reſpetts : But woe be to Re- 
lation 1f it be combared by Intereſt : For In- 
tereſt will infallibly get the better : That 
tends to us direftly, Relation only by Re- 


Hfedion. HenceIntereſt 1s always more {trong 


and prevalent, than Relation ; but in this, as 
In every thing elſe, particular Circumſtan- 
ces very much alter the general Propoſition. 

What we commonly experience , That 
no Hatred 15s more violent, than that 
which happens between thoſe who were 
formerly very great Friends; 1s to be 1m- 
puted to almoſt the ſame reaſon , *Tis be- 
cauſe theſe Perſons found either Profit or 
Pleaſure in loving one another. This in- 
tereſted their Se/f-/ove + but when they come 
to change their Sentiment, the Motives of 
Love Joya themſelves with the Motives of 
Hatred ; they revolt and riſe up in Arms, 
both by reaſon of the Idea of the Wrong 
that's done 'em, and of the Pleaſures of that 


Friendſhip which they renounce; and they 
ſuffer, 
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ſuffer, not only by the Hatred, which i; | 


kindled, but alſo by the Aﬀection, which i, 
extinguiſh'd ; which excellently confirms 
our Sy/tem, and ſhews, that there's no Af. 
tection kindled in our Fear? independently 
from Se/-love. 

We ſhall be further convinc'd of the Truth 
of this Opinton, by conſidering, not onlj, 
that Relation 1s a Source of Friendſhip ; but 
alſo, that our Aﬀe&tions vary and difter, ac. 
cording to the Degree of Relation, that we 
have to thoſe Perſons, who are the ObjeRt of 
'em. The Quality of Man,which we all bear, 
makes this general Benevolence, which we 
term Humanity, Homo ſum, human: nihila 
me alienum puto. *Tis certain, that 1t there 
were but only Two Men in the World, they 
would have a tender Aﬀection for each 0- 


ther; but this general Relation being min. 


led and confounded, with the infinite num- 

r of thoſe different Relations, we have one 
among another, it happens, that this natural 
Aﬀettion, which it firſt produc'd, 1s loſt in 
the rabble and th rong of = Paſſions ; which 
ſo great a Variety of other Objets produce 
in our Heart, We don't fee in our Netgh- 


bour the Quality of an, whereby he re- | 
It we ſee in him a Rival, an ' 


ſembles us, whi 
Emulator , and Enemy of our Welfare and 
Proſperity (as we are of his; ) A proud Man, 
who eſteems nothing but himſelf ; who by 
the Luſtre of his Qualities and Accompliſh- 


ments, 
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ments, attradts the Eſteem and Attention of 
the World, and puts us 1n Obſcurity and 
Diſ-repute; and who by his Paſſions 1s con- 
tinually buiſy'd1n circumventing vs, and en- 
croaching upon our Properties : But no 
ſooner has Death uncloath'd his Perſon of 
theſe odious Relations, but we find 1n him 
that general Relation which made us love 
him-; never thinking him a Man, till he 
ceas'd to be a Mortal, and then at laſt, wil- 
ling to enroll him jn the Number of our 
Friends, when Death has retrench d him 
from the Society of the Living. 

The Relation of Country, uſually inſpires 
Men, with a kind of Benevolenee, whereof 
they are inſenſible whilſt they dwell in their 
own Nation ; becauſe this Relation 1s weak- 
ned, and too much divided, by the Number 
of thole that have a Title to 1t ; but becomes 
very ſenſible, when two or three Natives of 
the ſame Conntry,happen to meet ina ſtrange 
Climate : Then Se/f-/ove, ſtanding 1n need 
of ſome Supports and Conſolations, and find- 
1ng 'em 1n the Perſon of thoſe, whom a paral- 
le] Intereſt, and like Relation ought to 1n- 
{pire with the ſame Difpolition, never fails 
to make a perpetual Attention to this Rela- 
tion; unleſs 1t be prevented by a more 
powerful Motive of its own Interelt. 

Relation of Profe//ion, commonly produ- 
ces more Averſton, than Friendſhip; by the 


Jealouſy it cauſes Men to have one of ano- 
ther 
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ther : But that of Conar7ons, 1s generally xe. 
companyd with Benevolence and Loye 
"Tis no wonder, that Grandees have nogrex 
Aﬀection for ordinary People ; the reaſon 
is, becauſe looking with the Eyes of Se 
/ove, they ſee them at a great diſtance off: 
they look not upon 'em as Neighbours; they 
are very far from perceiving this Proximity 
and Nearneſs, whoſe Mind and Heart are 
wholly concern'd about the Diſtance, tha 
feparates and removes 'em from other Men; 
and who make of this Object the Delights 
of their Vanity. | 

Yet muſt it be granted, That Relation of 
£lood, 15 uſually more prevailing thau any 
other: tho! 1t be a common Saying, 7 hat « 


Good Friend is better than many Patents ; and | 
this be true 1n 1t ſelf, yet 'tis certain, that | 


Men naturally prefer their Parents before 
their Friends, and eſpecially upon any great 
and important Occaſion: The Reaſon of i 
is, becauſe they conſider their Parents as 
neceſſary Friends, that can by no means be 
C:{-united from 'em; and their Friends as 
voluntary Parents, whoſe Aﬀe@tion reaches 
no farther than their Pleaſure. Now tho 
tree and unconfin'd Friendſhip be of greater 
Obligation than neceſlary, yet 'tis not re- 
garded as ſuch by the Eyes of Se/f-/ove: It 


may indeed inſpire us with a greater degree | 
of Gratitude, but can't ſo much touch our | 


Intereſt, 
The 
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' The Barbarous Conſtancy that appear'd 
in Brutus, when he caus'd his Children to 
be Kill 'd before his Eyes, 1s not 10 Dil-in- 
tereſted as it ſeems to be : The beſt of Larm 
Pets. diſcloſes the Motive of 1t in theſe 


Words ; 


Vincet amor Patrie, laudumq; immenſa Cupid, 


* 

But he has not diſ-entangled, and Jaid 
open all the Reaſons of Intereſt, which 
caus'd the apparent Inhumanity of this Ro- 
man. Aratas was like other Men : He lov'd 
himſelf ahove all -Things 1n the World; 
His Children were guilty of a Crime, that 
tended indeed to Rome's Deſtruchon and 
Ruine, but much more to Pratus's. If Pa- 
ternal AﬀeCction excuſes Faults, Self-love ag- 
gravates 'em whenever 't1s directly wound. 


ed. Rome undoubtedly owes the Honour of 
Brutus's Exploits to the Love of himſelf; 


and his Countrey accepted the Sacrifice 
which he Offer'd to the Idol of his own 
Aﬀe@ion ; and rather Infirmity than true 
Fortitude was the Motive of h1s Cruelty, 
[ntereſt 1s the Sovereign Empreſs of Souls, 
we ſeek 1t 1n the Object of all our Applica- 
tions; and as there be various Kinds of 7n- 


tereſt, ſo may we diſtinguiſh a Variety of 


Aﬀe@ions, which Intereſt cauſes in Society. 
An [nrereft of Pleaſure, cauſes Gallant 
Friendſhip; an /nzere/t of Ambition, cauſes 
Politick .Friendſhip; an /ntereft of _— 
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cauſes Noble Friendſhip ; an »tereft of Ayz 
rice, cauſes Profitable Friendſhip. Gene. 
rally ſpeaking, our only Motives of Loving 
Men are either Pleaſure or Profit ; but if 
theſe different Intereſts happen to be all y. 
nited together, to kindle our AﬀeCtion for a 
Perſon, then we are preſently his very hum. 
ble Servants, and ſtick ro him as glole as a 
Burr. 

The Yulkars, who declaim againſt in. 
terelted Friendthip, underſtand not what 
they ſay: Their Miſtake ]zes in this, be. 
cauſe generally ſpeaking, they know but one 


ſort of Intereſted Friendſhip, which 1s that | 


of Avarice; whereas there are as many 
Kinds of [Intereſted AﬀeCctions as there are 
Objects of Deſire. Moreover they find fault 
with Men for Loving by /ntereſt, and that 
this 15 the main Principle and Biaſs of their 
AtﬀeCtion and Kindnels ; not apprehending, 


that to love by Zntereft 1s to love One-ſeif 


diretly; whereas to love by any other Prin- 
ciple 1s to love One-ſe/f only reflexively: 
They don't perceive, that Men find fault 
with intereſted Friendſhip in the Heart of 
another, but never 1n their own. Laſtly, 
They think 1t criminal and blamable for a 
Man to be Intereſted ; not conſidering, that 
1s Diſ-intereſtedneſs, not /ntcreff, that ru- 
ines and deſtroys us. If Men would offer vs 
Goods that are great enough to ſatisfy the 
Deſires of our Soul, we ſhould do m_ to 

ove 
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love them with a Love of Juzereft ; and nv 
One ought to blame us for preterring the 
Motives oi this Intereft, before thoſe of Re- 
lation, and every Thing elſe. 

Even Gratitud? it lelt, ſo highly valu'd 
in the World, and fo much commended in 
Morality and Rel;gzon, cannot claim an Ex- 
emption from this Traffick of Se/f-/ove : For 
in the main, what difterence 1s there be- 
twixt Intereſt and Gratitude ? No more but 
this, That the latter 1s converſant about a 
paſt Good, the former abont a Future. Gra- 
titude 1s nothing but a delicate: Return of 


 Slf-hove,when 1t finds 1t felt oblig'd : "Tis 1n 


ſome ſort an Elevation and Advancement of 
Interefl. We don't love our BenefaQtor, be- 
caule he's amiable; Gratitude, at leaſt of 1t 
ſelf, goes not ſo tar as that : We love him, 
becauſe he lov'd us. | 

But to explain more particularly this Com- 
partfon between Gra/77ude and /urereſt, we L. 
lay, that the Aﬀection produc'd by Gratitude 
15 more Noble, and that which 1s caus d by 
Iaterelt is more {trong and prevalent : The 
jormer reſpects the Time paſt, which 1s ao 
more ; whereas ep png hath the Future for 
Its Object, of which 1t would make 1ts heſf 

Advantage. Gratitude loves even without 
Hope ; but Jnzere/t hopes and expects. Gra- 
titude loves the Benctit for ſake of the In- 
tention; but /nrere/t loves the Intention 
tor ſake of the Benefit. Laſtly, the 1- 

: G 
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dea's of Gratitude, having Reference to the 
Time palt, are commonly rang'd among an. 
r1quated, abſtract Ideas, and ſuch as have ng 
very prevailing Influence. upon our Soul, 
whereas the Ideas of 7nrereft reſpecting the 
preſent Time, are ſenſible and lively, and 


{uch as more particularly 1mport and con. 


'Tis alſo certain, that for this very rea. 
ſon, there 1s ſome kind of Oppoſition be. 
twixt the one and the other ; becauſe 4l 
Men are as naturally Ungratetul, as they are 
naturally Intereſted. Ingratitude 1s always 
proportion'd to Intereſt, becauſe the more 
the Soul attends to the Idea's of the preſent, 
ſo much the more it loſes of that Applics 
tion and Attention which 1t onght to haye 
for whar 1s paſt : And in this reſpect the 
ſame 1s to be ſaid of Dil-intereſtedne\s as of 
Gratitude ; Namely, that 1t confilts very 
often in an outward Appearance, and c|. 
dom riſes in the Fear? of Man, unleſs In- 
tereſt it ſelf give 1t birth, or cauſes him, as 
ſometimes 1t falls out, to endeavour to make 
a Shew of 1t. 
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Where we continue to ſhew, that Self-love 
is the Principle of all our Aﬀettions. 


He lively and real Perception we have 
of a Bencht, at that very Inſtant when 

tis beſtow'd upon us, never fails to produce 
a kind of Gratitude in our /Zeart, which 
Mark wears out by little and little with the 
Memory ol the Kindneſs receivd ; becauſe 
tis repugnant, and goes againſt the Grain of 
the Heart, to chink oiten of thoſe Things 
which put us 1n a State of Nependance and 
Submillion ; the Cale 1s not the ſame 1n re- 
ſpe& of thote Favours we have beſtow'd up- - 
on others ; 2s they give us a Title to their 
Zeal, Friendihip and Gratitude: And, in a 
word, pull 'em down to a kind of Subjection 
to ns; we revolve and think of 'em with Plea- 
ſure and Delight, Whence 1t comes to pals, 
that we are much more inclinable to love 
thoſe that are beholding to us, than thoſe to 
whom we our ſelves are beholding. They 
who think to inſinuate and creep nto great 
Men's Favour,by laying Obligations upon 'em, 
are often fruſtrated 1n their Deſign; For cer- 
tainly the only way to obtain > Love 1s 
for them to oblige others, and not for others 
to oblige them. Their Pride, which 1s en- 
G 2 creas'd 
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creas'd by the Complaiſance that Men uſe tg 
'em upon the account of their Greatneſs, ap. 
plauds it {elf at the Thoughts of having done 
you a BenefaCQtion : It conſiders with delight 
the Obligations you owe 1t, and by that 
means inclines the Hear? to have a Kind. 
neſs for you : But 'tis dangerous to do very 
great Services, when our whole Deſign 15 to 
in{inuate into the Favour of thoſe whom we 
oblige. 7 tremble to think of this great Ser- 
vice, ſaid a Courtier to a Noble Man, who 
told him he ſhould never forget the OUliga- 
tions he ow'd him; and he was in the right 
of it : Great Obligations do oftentimes prove 
great Offences, and at leaſt it always hap. 
pens ſo then, when either we cannot or will 
not acknowledge 'em. 


Shall Itell th:e Araſpe ? He ſerv'd me too well, 
Increaſing my Power, he has rabb'd me of all. 


But tho' the Year? has 1ts reaſons to for. 
get Benefits, yet has it others for making as 
if 1t remember'd 'em. Grazitua? is a Vertue 
very highly eſtecm'd ; the Appearances of 1t 
are fine, and attra&t Reſpect ; and a Heart 
accuſtomd to trafhck in outward ſhews of 
Vertue, to make a Commerce ot vain Glory, 
at the colt of Sincerity, by ſeeking not what 
1S 1N 1t fel{ Eſtrmable, but what 1s valu'd by 
Men's Opinions, 1s diligent in affecting an 
Appearance of Grat/zuac, when it can hy this 
means lay hold of the Eſtimation of Men. 

Alſo 
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| Allo Cratrtude 13 very ſublervient to the De- 

ligns of /urere/t ; becauſe 'tis a Means of 
drawing new Benefits : *Tis a Pleaſure, ſay 
they, to oblige ſuch a Man, he has a fenle of 
the Kindneſs one do him. Gratizude mounts 
us as it were above the Benefit receivd, 
when 'tis prompt, active and defirous to ſhew 
itſelf; this 1s a fine and delicate Policy of 
an enlighten'd Se/f-/ove, for avoiding the 
ſuſpicion of Ingratitude ; becauſe this Vice 
1s a Mark of a lordid Baſeneſs, and as 1t were 
atore'd Homage which we do to a BenefaCtor. 
Ingratitude tho' it think of him with great 
Unealineſs, being oblig'd to confeſs whether 
we will or no, that we are under his De- 
pendance, and owe him more than we wiſh 
we did. Moreover 'tis very natural toa Man. 
to let People ſee, by his Carriage towards a 
Benefactor, that he deſerves the Benefit. 
Laſtly, we are very glad to be deliver d from 
the Remorſe which attends Ingratitude ; 
which Remorlſe 1s more biteing,and more na- 
tural than that which 1s conſequent upon 
the Violation of Juſtice ; for tho' raul 
be repugnant to Reaſon, as well as Ingrati- 
tude, yet certainly 'tis more oppolite to the 
Dictates of Se/f-/ove to be Ungrateful, than 
Unyuſt ; and doubtleſs that. Remorle 15 great- 
elt which ariſes not only trom Peaſor, but 
alſo the Love of our /efves, when 1ts Laws 
have been tranſgreſled. 
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Sympathy, which we oblerv d to be the 
Fourth Source of our Attections, 13 Twotold: 
A Bodily Sympathy, and a Sympathy of the 
Soul. "The Cauſe of the former is to be 
jearchd for in the Temperament, that of 
the latter 13 to be ſought among the ſecret 
Springs, that actuate and move our /Zeart : 
Andandeed tis certain, that what we believe 
to be'a Sympathy of Temperament, proceeds 
{1ometimes trom the hidden Principles of the 
tear? : For what reaſon,pray,do I hate ſuch 
orſuch a Man at fic{t fgbr, tho' I have no 
Knowledge of him * "Tis becaule he reſem- 
bles ſome Perſon, that has ottended me, this 
Reſemblance affects and {trik: ©5 Upon my Soul 
and excites an Idea of Hatred, tho' 1 refle& 
not upon it. How come I, on the contrary, 
to love an unknown Perſon 2s ſoon as I ſee 
him, without informing my {elf either of his 
Merit, or Unwor: hineſs 7 'T1s becaule he 
has ſome Conformity or Lixenels either to 
my ſeif, my Children, Friends, or in a word, 
to ſome One that I have an AtteCtion for, and 
without my making any diltinCt RefleQion, 
awakens an Amour which laid dormant in 
my Acar?. You {ce then how much Se/f-/ove 
is concernd in theſe myſterious and hidden 
Inchnations, which one of our Poets de- 

fcribes 1n this manner : 


Some ſecret Knots, ſome Sympathies we find, 
By whoſe agreeing Tyes Souls are Conjoyn d- 


But 
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But if after having ſpoken of Bodily Smypa- 
thies, we would make an InduCtion of Spiri- 
tual Sympathies, we ſhould find, that to love 
Men by Sympathy implies no more, but to 
cheriſh their Conformity, and Likenels to 
us ; this 1s to enjoy the Pleaſure of loving 

our felves in cher Perſon; this charms the 
Heart, that 1t can ſafely commend 1t ſelf, 

without offending againſt Modelty ; this Ad- 
vantage Men obt.un, when they {cem to have 

a great wy 9 tor certatn Perſons, the 
Principle of which Love, 1s becaute they re- 
ſemble 'em. We don't only love thoſe that 
are naturally like us, but alſo thoſe that have 
an artificial Reſemblance of us ; and make it 
their Endeavour to be our Imitators, Cato, 
as Proud and Aultere as he was, took 1t not 
amiſs that Favonius imitated him ; and per- 
haps the moſt ſtiftfand uncomplailant dn In 
the World 1s lo weak and Hexible, as not to 
be quite out of Conceit with this indirect 
Method of flattering and carefling his Se/f- 
ave. Not but a Man may indeed hate thole 
who don't 1m1tate him well: No perſon cares 
to be ridiculous ; 'tis more Eligible to be 0- 
dious. Thus we never like thole Copies, 
whoſe Ridiculouſnelſs reflects upon the O- 
r1ginal, 

But 1t you'd know why one Gallant does 
not love another, or why one Learned Man 
15 not always juſt to another ; 'ts ealy to 
Slye you an Anſwer : The reaſon 1s, Becauſe 
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a Motive of Conformity does not countervail 
2a Motive of Zuzere/t, and the mutual Hatred 
of Rivals 1s proportionable to the Accom. 
pliihments which they diſcover 1n each ©. 
ther. The #Zear?, as I ſaid before, conſider; 
the Profit, and not the Light; and "tis not 
Reaſon, but the Love of onr ſelves, that deter. 
mines us 1n placing our AﬀeCtions. Even ous 
1.ove of a Vertuous Man 1s not to-be except. 
ed from this Rule, who notwithſtanding fail; 
not to be belov'd even by thoſe who are not 
itke him, for Y:ce 1s forc'd to pay Homage tg 
his Yertue ; they eſteem and reſpect him. 


. — Out peftore mapgno 
Spemg, metumq, domas, vitio ſublimior omri, 
Exemptus Fatis, indignantemque refellis. 
. Fortunam, dubio quem non in turbine Rerum 
Deprenendet ſuprema Dies, fed abire paratum : 
At plenum Vita, &c. 


Tu, cujus placido poſuere in peitore ſedem 


Blanaus Honos kilariſq; tamen cum pondereVirtus, 


Cui nec pigra Quies, nec iniqua Potentia, nec ſpes 
Improba ; ſed medius per honeſta & dulcia limes 
{ncorrupte fidem, nulloſq; experte Tumultus, 

Et ſecrete palam qui Digeris Ordine Vitam, 
{dem Auri facilis Contemptor C* optimus Idem 
Condere Divitias, opibuſque immittere Lucem. 
Hac longum florens Animi, morumque juventd 
{liacos equare Senes, CF vincere preſta. 


Stat, Z7b. 3. Sylvar. 
Let 
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Let Men examine themſelves by this Por- 
traiture, and I'm ſure they cannot choole bur 
love the Original ; and upon what Princ1- 
ples can this Aﬀection be founded, which 
Men have naturally even for thoſe Perlons, 
whom they are not careful to reſemble. 

TI anfwer,that there be very few, who have 
bid a final Renunciation and Adieu to YVerzac, 
and who don't think, but that they ſhall be 
Vertuous one time or other, tho'rhey are not 
ſoat preſent. 1 add, that as Z7ce 1s eflentially 
Odious, ſo Vertue 1s cflentially Amiable to 
Self-love : The reaſon 1s, becauſe Yice 1s a Sa- 
crifice of other Men, which we Offer upon 
our own Altars ; and Yertae 1s a Sacrifice of 
ſome Pleaſure, or flattering Profit, which we 
Ofter to the Good of other Men. 

Moreover 'tis obſervable, that the Objefs 
which act upon our Soul, have a twofold Re- 
lation to Se/f-Jove, certain particular Corre(- 
pondences which vigorouſly move and biaſs 
it, ſuch is the Correſpondence of [nterelt or 
reciprocal Friendſhip : For as this reaſon of 
Loving regards us,and none but uns, tis I, that 
find an Advantage 1n loving this Man, and 
tis Ze ne loyes,and not another : No wonder 
then, 1{ this particular Agreement obliges me 
to have a particular Adherence and Apphca- 
Uon to him : Bur belides this, there are cer- 
tain general Relations, which an Object may 
have to our Heart ; which happen, either 
when any One does us a Kindneſs for the 
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Good of the whole Society, whereof we are 
Members, or when we find our ſelves oblig'd 
by the general Inclination which a Man ap- 
pears to have towards doing Good, becauſe 
"tis poſſible we may ſome time or other be 
the Obje& of it ; or when being accultom'd 
to love one certain Beneficence, which is 
- profitable to us in particular, we alfo come 
love Beneficence in general, and all thoſe 
Perſons to whom we apply its Idea : Only 
tis to be obſerv'd, that as particular Agree. 
ments and Relations produce lively and vi- 
gorous AﬀeCtions; general Aereements,as not 
concerning or intereſting our Soul, but ata 
Diſtance, and a great way oft, excite only a 
frozen and languiſhing Friendſhip, which 
partakes much more of the purity of Z/tcem 
chan the Ardour of Aﬀe#1ow, All the Ver- 
tes, at leaſt in this general manner, favour 
and countenance Se/f-/ove. Your finelt De- 
{criptions of Yertue are grounded upon the 
ſecret Agreements and Correſpondences they 
have to ns; as may be ſeen from the Exam- 
ple of theſe fine Expretltons, in that Por: 
rtraiture of Vertue, which we jult now ob- 
ſerv'd. 


Chis nec pigra Qmes nec iniqua Potentia, 


Nec ſpes improba 


Theſe Lineaments of Vertue are Amiable,be- 
cauſe they Hatter and careſs S/f-/ove: There 
be others which are rather productive 
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of our Z/tcem, than our Love ; becauſe they 
are more D1l-intereſted : 


Qu; peflore magno 


Spemg , metumq;, domas, vitio ſublimior omnt, % 


Pertue,when 1t has not theſe delicate Agree. | 
ments with Se/f-/ove, 1s only Eſtimable : But '} 
we render 1t more Amiable when we repre. 
ſent it as intereſting our Heart. 

How ſhould we choofe but be in Love | 
with Clemency ; 'tis very ready to pardon "y 
our Offences : Liberality, to do us good, | 
Beggar's 1t felt : Humility never controuls, 
but fubmilhvely yields to our pretenſions : 
Temperance reſpe&s our Honour, and not 
our Pleaſure : [ultice defends our Rights, and ' 
renders us our Due: Forutude protects ; 3 | | 
Prudence concuets ; Moderation ſpares us ; ; 
Charity does gvod to us, 2c. 

You'll ſay perhaps, what do thele Yertnes 
ſgnity to me, they do me no Good * It may 
be they don't Benefit you at preſent, bur 
were you under other Circumſtances , they 
might do you x Kindneſs : They fuppole a 
Diſpoſition of doing you Good, when an 
Opportunity 1s ofter'd; have you not experl- 
enced, that tho' you never expect the Suc- 
cour or Proteclion of a Rich Man, vet you 
cant avoid having a {ſecret Conſideration 
and Reſpett tor him; which procecds, not 
from your Mind, tor that often deſpyſes the 


perſonal Qualities of ſuch a Man, bur ariſes 
from 
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from the Love of our ſelves, which reſpe&s 
in him even the {imple Power of doing you 
2 Kindneſs. | | 

But if Se/f-/ove makes you have a Venera- 
tion and Eſteem for a Perſon, whom you are 
aflur'd vou ſhall never be the better for, 
meerly by conſidering in him the bare Power 
of doing you a good Turn, 1s 1t at all to be 
wonder at, that this ſame Principle cauſes 
you to love One, who by his /erzze 1s dil. 
pos'd ro be Beneficent to yon, tho' you very 
well know that he cannot actually exert 
this Inclination ” 

Say we then, that the Fear? has 1ts Ab. 
{tra&tions as well as the Mzud ;, and as this 
knows how to define Good 1n general, tho' 
4t can draw more to the Life in our Imagina- 
{10n any particular Good : So the Feat 
loves theſe general Conformities and Apgree- 
ments of Objects to it ſelf, tho' particular 
ones do infinitely more aitect and touch it; 
and 1t cannot but think well of a Vertuous 
Man, by reaſon of theſe delicate Relations, 
Fertue has to Self-love. This 1s beyond all 
doubt, becauſe your Love of the Vertues in- 
creaſes proportionably to their Relation and 
Aereement to you. We have naturally a bet- 
ter Opinion of Clemency, than Severity; 
of Liberality, than Oeconomy and Thritty- 
neſs ; tho' they all equally partake of the 
Nature of Vertue ; WE can be for no 0- 
ther reaſon; but becauſe our Aﬀection 1s 

not 
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not altogether Dil-intereſted, and we love 
init the ſecret Relations it has to ur /e/ves, 
But the Vicious and Exorbitant are not 
to be exempted from the Number of thoſe, 
who are thus enamour'd with the Beauty of 
Vertue. On the contrary *t1s certain, that 
upon the very Account of their being Vict- 
ous, they are oblig'd to have a greater Aﬀe- 
&ion and Opinion of YVer/ue. Humility le- 
vels, and iſmuoths the Way for Pride; and 
therefore *tis lov'd by an haughty Spirat : 
Liberality 1s diffuſive, and free in Giving ; 
and therefore cant difpleaſe an Intereſted 
Perſon : Temperance does not rob you of 
your Pleaſures, and therefore muſt needs 
be agrecable to a Voluptuary, who would 
not willingly have either Rival or Comba- 
tant. Could one think, that the Aﬀection, 
which //or /alings teſtity themielves to have 
for Vertuous Perſons, ſhould ſpring trom ſo 
filthy a Source ; and ſhall I make bold to ad- 
vance this Paradox, That our own Vices 
are often the Cauſes of our loving other 
Men's Vertues : Nay more than: that, I dare 
ſay, Thar Se/f-/ove bears no ſmall Part in the 
molt parc Sentiments, which Religion and 
Morality give us of God. Divine {eve 1s 
commonly diſtinguiſh'd into three Species, 
A Love ol Jnterelt, a Love of Gratitude,and 
a Love of pure Friendſhip. Love of /n- 
tereft, according to the Vulgar Accepta- 
Lion, falls in with Self-/ove © Loye of Grat:- 
ude 
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tude, as we before obſerv'd, 1s deriv'd from 
the ſame Source with that of {ntereſt ; 
Love of pure Friendſhip feems to rife inde. 
pendently from all Intereſt and Self-love; 
yet 1t you Jook narrowly into the Marter, 
you'll find, that it has in the Bottom the 
very lame Principle : For h:{t, 'tts obſerya. 
ble, that Love of pure Friendſhip, riſes not 
all at once in the /Z-ar of a Man, whom we 
inſtruct in points of Religion. The firſt 
jtep to Sanctification 1s a Detachment, and 
unhampering from the World ; the Second 
1s, to love God with a Love of /ntere/t, by 
giving up our ſelves wholly to Him, becauſe 
we conſider him as the Soveraien Good ; the 
Third 1s to have a due Acknowledgment 
and Gratitude tor his Benents ; the Lalt 15 
to love his intrinfick Perfections * 'Tis cer. 
tain, that the firſt of theſe Sentiments dil: 
poles and makes way for the Second, the 
Second for the Third, and the Thard for 
Fourth. We can't throughly conhder, what 
a great Unhappineſs and Miſery 1t 1s, to 
abandon and fortake God, without defiring 
his Communion, by Morives taken from our 
[ntereſt. Wecan't love God as the Principle 
ot our Joy and Felicity, without a grateful 
Acknowledgment of Benctits receiv'd art his 
Hands. *T1s natural, and even neceſlary, 
that he who loves God as the Supream Good, 
and as his great and eternal Benefactour, 
thould attend with Complacency and Delight 


to 
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10 the Conſideration of his adorable Per- 
feftions ; that this Meditation ſhould excite 
in him Joy and SatisfaCtion, and fo bring 
him to love God 1n the View of his Excel]- 
Jencies and /eriues, Now all the previous 
Diſpoſitions to this laſt AﬀeHtion, which is 
the Noblelt of all, being taken from Se/f- 
hve, it follows, that neither the pure Fzend- 
ſop, which 1s converſant about God, does 
riſe independently from it. 
Alſo Experience teaches us, that among 
the Yer/ues of God we particularly love 
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thoſe, which have the neareſt Agreemenr 
and Affinity to us. We love his Clemency 
more" than his Juſtice ; his Goodneſs than 
his Jealouſy; his Beneficence, than has 
Tmmenſity, &zc. Of 'which there can no 
other realon be given, kut that even this 
pure Friendſhip, which leems to have for 
Its proper Object the Divine Perfe&tions, 
derives 1ts principal Force from the Rela. 
tion of theſe Perfechons to Onur Sees, 
Were there any entirely pure /iendjhip 
towards God in our Heart, wholly ex- 
empt from the Commerce of Sclt-love, it 
would neceſlarily ſpring from Anown Per- 
fefron and Excellency,and not from our own 
Aﬀettions. As Self f © would not produce, 
ſo neither could it deſtroy this Friendſhip. 
Yet the Devils know the PerteHtions of God 
without loving Him ; and Men before their 
Conyertion know the Ferings of God, tho' 

at 
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it can't be faid that they have for him, 1n 
that reprobate State, the Aﬀection which 
we term pure Friendſhip ; and conlequently 
there muſt be ſoine other Motives of this 
Love, beſides Anown Perfeton ; 1f Light 
be not ſufficient, to kirdie 1t, 1t mult ri{e 
from the Flame of ſome Aeon of our 
Heart ; ſince Afedions and Anowledee are 
the whole Contents of our Soul. Perhaps 
you ll ſay, that in order to capacitate a Soul 
for concelving this Love of pure Friendſhip, 
'ts not requiſite that Se/f-/ove ſhould direttly 
produce 1t, but only that it may not oppoſe 
and hinder it: ButI fay, it Pure Friendſhip a- 
riſes from Anown Perfettion,and nothing elle 
be required to produce 1t, the Oppoſition of 
Se/f-love 13 1nfignficant ; and as the [oves 
of our ſelves can't derobe God of thele Per- 
fections, nor hinder our Soul from knowing 
*'em, ſo neither can it obſtruct the Birth of 
this pure Aﬀecction. : 

W hil{t we conſider God as a Judge, as a 
terrible Executioner of Vengeance, and as 
ſtanding ready with a Thunderbolt 1n his 
Hand, we may indeed admire his inftaue 
and adorable /xce/lencies, but can't con- 
celive an Afﬀedtion for Him. And 'tis very 
certain, that could we but any ways Evade 
even this Admiration of God, we ſhould be 
very cautious 1n applauding him with it, for 
in this State we regard him as our Enemy, 
& render to him no more but what we _ 

mult, 
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muſt. And whence can this Necellity of ad- 
miring God proceed, unleſs 1t ſpontaneouſly 
artfe Bom Anown PerfefFion ? If then we. 
conceive pure Friendſhip to have preciſely 
the ſame Source with Admiration, that 1s to 
ſay, if we concetve 1t to have no other Ori- 
gine but Anown Perfedtion, we may ſafely 
conclude that pure Friendſhip will ariſe in our 
Soul, beyond all Polhbility of any 1mped1- 
ment from Se/f-/ove, as well as Admaration, 
"Tw1ll be to no purpoſe to make a wald and 
indefinite Anſwer,thar 'tis the Corruption of 
our fear t,which renders us uncapable of lov- 
ing God purely for his own fake, and his 1n- 
trinfick Perfections, whilſt we ſuppoſe him 
not to love us. This 1s to run 1ntoa Laby- 
tinth of Generalities, for avoiding the di- 
ſtint Ideas of Things. For our Corruption 
does not hinder the ,Admiration of our Soul, 
it being certain that the Devz/s, who far ex- ' 
ceed us in Wickedneſs, admire God,tho' they 
are at the ſame time conſcious of his being 
the Object of their Hatred and Averſion; 
ſo neit\er can this Corruption hinder pure 
Friend}: 'p,1t that, as well as Admiration,de- 
yes 1ts Birth from Known Pertection. 
Nothing will better confirm this Truth, 
than by ſeeing what's the Uſe of Farth in 
Religion. So long as Men live in a State of 
Ignorance, which makes 'em imagine that 
God looks upon 'em with Lladifferency and 
Diſregard, they in like manner ſeem to have 
but 
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but indifferent Sentiments of the Dezty,fuch 
were the Pagan Philoſophers. Whilſt Men 
think they are the Object of God's Hatred, 
they detelt and abhor the Drumity. The 
Romans, who had already kindied the Fire 
of their Sacrifices, to give Thanks to the 
G'ods,at the falſe Report of the Recovery of 
Germanicus, run into their Temples with 
Fury and Rage; when they hear rhe tog 
true News of his Death, they drag tneir 
Images in the Dirt, throw 'em 1nto 7 ber, 
and fignalize their Grief by a Specimen of 
Impiety. All Men ſeem to have the ſame 1n- 
ward Diſpoſition which the Romans out- 
wardly ſhew 'd, and the Violence which they 
us'd to the Images, 1s an Expreſſion of what 
Man would be willing to execute upon God, 
when he thinks him his Autagoni/t and 
Enemy. 

No ſooner does the Goſpe/ reſound in the 
World for the Conſolation of Men ; bur, as 
the Teſtimoines of the Divine Love to Man- 
kind are every where mantteſted, ſo likewiſe 
Men's ardent Love of God becomes univer- 
ſally Conſpicuous. Faith, which aflures us of 
this immenſe Charity of God, 1s there look:d 
upon as the Key of our Hear?, and the firſt 
Degree of our Sanctification; to this theScrrp- 
zure attributes our Salvation. When Fazth 
has throughly per{ſwaded us that we are the 
Objects of God's Love, we are f{ufthciently 
diſpos'd to attect and love Him, . 

but 
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| But as our AﬀeCtions eſſentially ſpring 
from Se/f-/ove, our Hatred and Averſions 
roceed trom the ſame Original. We hate 
Men by Intereſt, when they are our Com- 


petitors in the Purſuit of Temporal Goods. 
We hate one that 1s Intemperate, becauſe 
he'd rob us of our Pleaſures ; we can't en- 
dure an Ambitious Man, becauſe he takes 
the upper-hand'ot us in Preferment and Ho- 
nour ; nor can we love a Proud Man,becavulſe 
he contemns and tramplcs us under Feet ; 
nor a Miſer, becauſe he hoards up the 
Riches that might poſſibly come to us ; nor 
an Unjuſt Man, becauſe he oppreſfles us. We 
don't only hate thoſe who actually prejudice 
and injure us, but even thoſe that have an 
Inclination to hurt us, tho' they want fit 
Occaſions, or ſome Impediment hinder 'em 
from exerting theirMalice. OurHatred reach. 
eth as far as a Man's Power of doing us an 
Injury : For which reaſon Power and Autbo- 
rity are many times the Incentives of Aver- 
fation and 1!l]-will ; and as there are few 
Perſons in the World but meet with fome 
who either actually do 'em a Miſchief, or 
would at leaft, it it laid in their Power, or 
were 1t for their /nzere/t ; it muſt be own'd, 
that ſecret Motives of FZatred do perpe- 
tually enter in our Heart, and that nothing 
18 more dangerous than the Temptations to 
which we are expos d on this Account. In- 


. deed we are oftentimes Enemies to one ano- 
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ther when we are ignorant of it. We man 
times both love and hate the lame Perſay, 
becauſe Se/f-love conſiders him under diff. 
rent Reſpects : And it happens that we rea]. 
Iy hate thoſe, whom we think to be the 
Objedts of our beſt Aﬀection; and ſometimes 
thoſe, whom we have all the. reaſon 1magi. 
nable to love and eſteem ; which appears 
from this, That 1n 'al} their Diſgraces and 
Misfortunes, there's ſomething that does 
not wholly diſpleaſe us. This unjuſt and 
unnatural Sentiment which the Yail oi Pride 
hides from our Eyes, proceeds from theſe 
two Principles : Namely, 'That we Oar ſehes 
are not the Objetts of this Diſgrace, (which 
15 a RefleQtion thatSelf-love in{tantly makes) 
and that we ſee a Mar degraded and pull'd 
down, who 1n regard of his being a Man, 
can't fail to rival us upon ſome Account or 
other; a Sentiment, which 1s chang'd 1nto 
Compaſlion, when either Death,or ſome irre- 
coverable Adverſity, finally exempts him 
from the Number of thoſe, who pretend 
and aim at the Goods, which are the Objetts 
of our own Deſire. 

But #Zarred 1s a turbulent Palhon, which 
puts the whole Body into a violent Commo- 
ton, and all whoſe Eftetts are fo ſenſible and 
obvious, thart' tis the moſt faithful Mirrour 
for diſcerning the Degree of Vehemence 
which attends all our other Afetioms. It 
you would know:how much you love arm: 

; Glory, 
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Clry,it may be your Fear? gives you a falſe 
Intumation ; do but only conſider the V1o- 
ſence of the FZartred, which you concetve 
at One, that has offended you 1n point of 
Honour ; this 1s the juit Degree and Mea- 
ſure of 1t; this Mirrour 1s your faleſt Guide 
for diſcovering and fathoming the Bottome 
of your Heart. | 
We hate bv /nrereft, Perſons, Things, and 
Words. If ſeeing an Abylis under our Feet, 
we are put into Horrour and Conſternation; 
tis the Image of our Deſtruction appearing 
before us, that cauſes this trembling Motion; 
and Reaſon 15 not ſo ſtrong and prevalent as 
to correct and allay that Fear, which a too 
lively Idea of our own Deſtruction exhibits 
to our Conceit. Many People can't forbea! 
ſwooning when they ſce the ſhedding ot 
Man's Blood : this proceeds not ſo much 
from a weaknels of Temperament, as an in- 
irmity of the Z/Zearz7. - Whatloever repre- 
ſents to em the Ruines of Humane Nature, 
threatens their Se/-/ove ; and that which 
imbues the Fancy with Blood, draws a live-: 
iy Picture of Death 1n the Soul, and con- 
aucts it to that inward Receſs by meer 
dint of Conceit, where Refleftion huts 
the Doors againli£ 1t, 
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Where we conſider the moſt general Incling 
tions of Selt-love ; ana in the firſt plan 


the Deſire of Happineſs. 


He firſt Inclination of Se/F-love, 1s a De. 
ſire to be Happy ; and I believe, that i 
the Main, theſe two Expreſſions do but ſip. 
nify the ſame Thing under different Ideas 
For what elſe 1s 1t to love One-ſelt, but 
deſire Fappmeſs; and to deſire Happind, 
but to love One-lelt ? Truly he mult be: 
very nice Subtiliſer, and Mincer of Thing, 
that can find any Ditſcrence. As therefore 
the Defire of /7appineſs can't be too Great, 
and at has always been reckon d a Crime to 
purſue a falle, and not ardently to affte& 2 
real Felicity ; it follows that we are not to 
be blamd for loving our ſelves to Excels, 
but for taking a wrong Method 1n exerting 
this I.ove. 

All Men molt certainly agree 1n the gene. 
ral Idea, Deſire, and Sentiment of  Happintſ, 
The Diverſity of Philoſophers Opinions, 
touching the "See of Happineſs, 1s not 
really ſo Great as at firſtit ſeems to be. All 
their Sentiments are reduc'd to /P/curuss, 
who plac'd the Eflence of Zeat7udern Plex 
ſure ; which will appear very reafonable, 


pro- 
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provided you ſeparate pure, noble, durable. 


certain Pleaſure from ſenſual, which has 


quite oppolite Characters ; and vou diſtin- 
euiſh betwixt ZZappmeſs and its F oundations. 
which Men have been pleas'd to contound 
together, that they might cavil and contra- 
dict one another, meerly thro' a miſtake 1 1n 
the Notion of Happineſs : For Fretins de- 
tines Happineſs, 7he Abſence of all Evils, 
and the Pofjeſhhon of all Goods : You muit ob- 
ſerve that his Deſign was to define a perfe&t 
and compleat, not a defe&tive and imperfect 
Happineſs; and yet this 15 to define FZapprneſs 
by its Foundations. The Abſence of Evils 
is neceſſary indeed to Keep ns from being 
miſerable, bur does not render us happy. The 
Poſſeſſion of Goods is the Foundation of our 
Happineſs, but not Happineſs 1t felt ; for 
what would it fgnily to have 'em 1n our 
Power, 1t we have not the Perception and 
Fruttion of 'em * That Fool of Athens, who 
thought that all the Ships which arriv'd to 
Pyrea belong'd to him, taſted the Z/zppine/s 
of Riches without p olſelling ' em; and it ma 
be, the reall Owners of thele Vellels Ki 
{els d 'em without any Fruition or Pleaſure, 
being intoxicated with their 1nfatiable A- 
varice, or afflicted with Diſquietudes,which 
infallibly attend the Polſellion ot Temporal 
Goods : Wherefore | tls not the Poflicilion, 
generally ſpeaking, but the Sentiment and 
Fruition 6f the Goods, we are poſleſs'd of, 
that conſtitutes our Zappineſs. So 
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So when Arr/tor/e places Happineſs 1n the 
Knowledge and Love of the Supream Giud, 
its plain that his Intention was to define 
Happineſs by 1ts Foundations, otherwiſe he 
would be under a groſs Miſtake ; for if yoy 
ſeparate Pleaſure from this Knowledge and 
Love, you'd find that ſomething more would 
be requird to make you happy : And on the 
other Hand, it you ſuppole a lively and dy. 
rable Patn to be conjoyn'd with this Know. 
ledge and Love, youd ſee that we ſhould 
certainly be Miterable. 

The S!orcks, who thought Happrneſs con- 
ſiſted in /77/aom, were not ſo {en{elels as to 
1nmagine, that the Satisfaction, wherewh 
this Wiſdom 1nipir'd 'em, was to be ſepara- 
ted from the Idea of Happineſs : Their Joy 
proceeded from the Drunkenneſs, and Infa. 
tuation of their Soul, which applauded it {elf 
at a Fictitious Conſtancy. 


Feltx, qui potuit rerum connoſcere Cauſas, 
Arque Metus omnes CF 1nexorabile Fatum 
Subjecit Pedibus,ſtrepitumq; Acherontss avarl, 


All Men in genera] are neceſſarily agreed 
in this Principle, and I wonder the Sc/oo!s 
ſhould fer 'em at Variance about it. The 
Covetous Man feeds himſelf meerly with 
Hopes of enjoying hits Riches, and of taſting 
the Pleaſure of potle{ling 'em : Indeed he 
never truly enjoys his Wealth, but 'tis his 
Delight to hoas«! it up; and that's his whole 
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Fruttion. The Amortious Man's aim, 11 
ſeeking after Dignintes, 15 to be rais'd in the 
World above the Level of his Brethren : 
And the Revengetul would never make anv 
Retaltation, did he -not hope to {ind Saint- 
faction 1n Vengeance. 

This true Maxim is not oppoſite to the 
Religion, and Morality of Jefus Chriſt ; tor 
he ſays,that he did not come to deſtroy, but to 
verfect Nature, He does not oblige us to 
renounce the [ove of Pleaſure, but propoſes 
to us more pure, more noble, more {paritual, 
more certain,and more 1: {ting Pleaſures, than 
thoſe which the World promiſes : And he 
dchnes Hlavp: neſs by its SOUrces ; This ts 
Life eternal, 7 7 C97 Thee, the only true God, 
and Jeſus Corift, whom thor haſt ſent. And 
he very well knows, that F/appmmeſs eflen- 
tlally conliils 1n for, and unſpeakable Plea- 
ſures : For 'tis a Fealt, new W _ a uver 
of Delights, Torrents of Peace and Joy, &c- 
which Expreilions, under the /791.0/e172 of 
temporal Pleaſures, 1n! OrMm 115 Ot the eter- 
nal Pleaſures of F; wad: / 

Men's Idea ol hoiveſe all urecly pro- 
ceeds from a ſente of Plealure. The Vicious 
{eks after the Pleaſures of Intemperance, 
Vain-glory, Revenge, Ambirion : On the 
other H Hind, the Vertwous Man purſues 
the Pleatures of Vertue : namely, of Maes 
ration, Beneticence, Temperance, of Con- 
ſcience and Piety. 

H He 
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He that ſhould pretend to itrip Vertye 
of the lenſe of Joy and Pleaſure, would cer. 
tainly C—_ our Hear? ; and tho' poli. 
bly we might eſtcem,yer we ſhould not ſtudy 
and labour after it. 

I confeſs, that all Men don't reliſh the 
lame Pleaſure ; ſome are for grols, other; 
for delicate, others for lively, others for 
durable, others for ſenſual, others for men. 
tal, and others for cordial Pleaſure ; but all 
without exception, are for P/eafure. 

So ſay we, that all Men agree 1n their 
general Deſire to be Happy : They may re. 
nounce all their Aﬀ/e&tions, but they 1 never 
Tenounce this Inclination, which 1s the 
primitive Source of all the others. 'T1s Hy: 
pine/s that Poor and Rich, Young and Old 
Covetous and Libera], Temperate aad Vo- 
Juptuous do all aim at : This Ffapp.neſs 4 
the Pleaſure which they conceive ; and from | 
the infinite Diverſity of this P/caſure, ther: | 
ariſes a prodigious Variety of Pallions and 
Applications. 

The Irregujarity conſiſts in this, that Mer 

would fain taſt and enjoy their HHappineſ; 
before they have obtain'd it : They wal 

not ſor the direction of Reaſon, to condu 

'em to the Haven of Beatitude ; They begit 

with deſiring to pollefs it, as 1t tie! 

had regard to no other Pleaſure, but wil 

they actually perceive. Theſe Diſciples 0 

the Senſes, want not Tutors to infir 

Yor 
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'cm, in the Art of Zo/aptuonuſneſs ; who 


tell 'em: 


Nets eft, mii creae, ſapientis, dicere, vivam : 
Sera mms Vita eſt eraſtina, vive hodie. 


Mart. L. 1. Epig. 


'Tis no great Wonder, that the molt eleya- 
ted Genns's of the Heathen World, knew no 
other Good but the preſent ; and exhorted 
Men to enjoy the Delights that offer d them- 
ſelves, for tear of lofing 'em by Delays : But 
'tis very much to be wonder'd, that _ 
who have the Knowledge of Zzernzy,ſhould 
be capable of the ſame Extravagance. 

The Pleaſure that conſtitutes our /Zippr- 
meſs, muſt have other Charatters. In the 
ficlt place, *tis requiſite it ſhould be ſpiritu- 
al: Can one that taſts, and enjoys Bodily 
Pleaſure, be 1n a State of Happineſs, if his 
Soul be, at the ſame time, fill'd with the RE- 
morle of Fear and Sadneſs ? Secondly, It 
mult be durable : Momentany Pleaſures, are 
more prop-r for rendering us milerable,than 
happy; becauſe not only the Fruition of 'eny 
1s tranſient, but they Icave a durable Regret 
behind 'em. | 

And certainly Duration 1s lo cflential to 
Happineſs, that I dare ſay, even the Felicity 
of Paradiſe would be inconſiderable, were 1t 
pollible for 1t to paſs away 1n an Inſtant ; 
and that the Felicity of this lower World, 

H 2 would 
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would be worth looking after, were it but 
capable of laſting to Erernry : For the for. 
mer, tho' it be never ſo great and tranſcen. 
dent, would be ſwallow'd up with the fright. 
ful and melancholy Thoughts, of our going 
to loſe the Foundation of an infinite [oy ; 
the Latter would be ſupported by a Comtor. 
table Hope, which connecting together an 
Infinity of Ages, would make up that De- 

ghtin the Duration of thele Goods, which 
they wanted in Quality. 

Nothing 15 finer in Speculation, than this 
Deſcription which a Zatm Port gives of 
Temporal Happineſs. 


Res non parta Labore, ſed relifta, 
Non ingratas Agecr, Focus perennts, 
Lis nunquam, Toga rara, Mens quieta, 
Vires imgenue, ſalubre Corpus, 

Prudens ſimplicitas, pares Amicz, 
Convillus facilts, ine Arte Menſa, 
Wax non ebria, ſed foluta Curzs : 
Non triſtis Thorus, attamen pudicus, 
Somnus qui faciat breves Umbras, 
Qued fs, efſe velis, nihbilque malts, 


Summum nec metuas Diem, nee optes. 


Mart. L. 10. Fpig. 


But tho this Definition of FZuppineſs appeat 
io realonable, as 1t had been Diftated by the 
Oracle of //7/d4om; her ſelf; yet but an un- 
Gitterent Knowledge of Man's /feart, _ 
1$7 
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his natural State, would ſulhce to ſhew its 
Faultineſs 1n many Reſpects. 

In the firſt Place, 'czs made up of ſach 
Goods. as for the moſt parr, are not in our 
Power, Res non paria Labore, ſed Telicta, nm 
inzratns ger, Focus pereuns, {15 nunguam, 
ures HRONe, [alubr e Corpus, ſomnus qu fa- 
crat breves Umbras. For who can give ham- 
{elf an Eſtate, and cauſe 1t to deſcend from 
Father, to Son; or render his Field irurTOu 
or avoid Brangles with injurious Perſons ? 
Tis not in our Power to ſleep ſecurely, to 
have a healthy and vigorous Temper of 
Body, and yet Nature 1t {elf teaches us, that 


Happineſs 1s in fume meaſure 1n our Power: © 


For why ſhould 1t have engraven, upon the 
Heart of Man, a Deſire to be Happy, if he 
were uncapable of arriving to that End? 
But Men miſtake 1n this Point, becauſe they 
don't underſtand a double Language, vhich 
Nature ipeaks to *em, in this reſpect. For 
on one Hand, by ſhewing * em ſo many Goods, 
which they naturally delire, and w hich are 
not in their Power, it plainly declares to 'em 
that Happineſs 1s not 1n their own Breaſt ; 
and on the Other, by inſpiring into 'em lo 
natural a Defire of //appine/s, as that they 
can never deface, or pur 1t oft, 1n what 
State foever they be, 1t teaches em that 
they are notwithitanding capable of obtain- 
ing that End. 
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But to return to our Poez, I add, that this 
Deſcription of Happineſs 1s not mace up of 
Goods, ſufficiently noble and excellent; cer. 
tainly tis not much above the Condition of 
Beaſts, of which it may be truly ſaid, that 
their Goods come by Succeſſion ; that their 
Riches are not got by Labour, that the Farth 
is fruitful to 'em, and that they. fail not of 
Cloaths agreeable to their State, made by 
the Hand of Nature ; that they want not 
Health, Strength ,and Reſt, that their Sim- 
plicity 1s prudent, and tho' they feem unca- 
pable of Refle&tion, yet we ſee em molt In. 
genious, and Diſcreet in the Sphere of thoſe 
Objects, which their /uzereft obliges 'em 
to know ; namely, for the Propagation of 
their Species, and Self-prefervation, that 
their T.aite is pleaſant and ſedate, that they 
live without Trouble and Diiquietude, that 
their Cups are not mingled with the Worn 
wood of Sulpicions and ſeatoultes, that they 
are not troubled with Law-ſuits ; and, 
which 13 moſt of all conſiderable, that they 
neither fear nor hope for Death : So that 

ca/ts come very near to the Enjoyment of 
that Happineſs, which 1s repreſented to us, 
as the moſt pertect and compleat of all. 
Strange ! What a Mifery then 1s it, that we 
are born capable of Reaton, that the Quality 
of Rational, ſhould bar us from pretending 
to that of Happy ; that the Degree of our 
Perfection, ſhould make the Degree of our 

Miſery; 
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Miſery ; that Beaſts ſhould be happy, for not 
being Men ; and Men ſhould be miſerable 
becauſe they are not Beaits ' Certainly this 
can never be true ; Nature 1s too Wile in 
all other Things, for being; fo umprudent 1n 
this Particular ; and unleſs Men are willing 
to degrade themic]ves, and to diſparage the 
Excellency of therr Nature, they muſt needs 
acknowledge a S:ovcrarzu Good, which may 
be found, and docs not cheat our De/rres ; 
but is not to be met with in the Objects of 
this Life, which will always deceive our 
craving Appetite. 

Moreover, the fineſt Strokes, 1n the Poets 
Deſcription of Humane Fe/c1ty, arc contra- 
diftory : For if a Man be ſo tar Happy, as 
to be Gatisfy'd with his Condition, and not 
to defire a better, how can he chooſe bur 
fear Death, which puts a fatal Period to this 
B:atitude? And, if what it Deprives us oft be 
fo trivial and inconfiderable, as that we ne1- 
ther deſire nor fear to Die, how 15 it pollible 
we ſhould be contented with that Condition ? 
This Fellow ſpoke at random : He thought 
there was nothing 1n theſe VYerles ; 


Quod ſis, efſe velis, nihilque mal:s, 


Stmmum nec metuas diem, nec optes. 


A Man content with his Condition, and 
not fearful of. Death, 1s the Ph1loſopher's 


| Stone in Morality. Belides, theſe Ideas de- 


[troy one another, they annihilate the Na- 
H 4 ure 
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'ure of Man ; who, as we have fecn before, 
necellariy 10 ves himſelf beyond all Limits: 
His T.ove of Hlappin eſs ſtays not at a Medi. 
GC 20, and conſequently he cinnot be ſatis: 
1, d, but In the Pollclhon of an /ufinrte Good 
He dreads Miſery above all Things : and 
for that Reaſon cannot but fear Death, nll 
212 35 alfur d 01 his /mmortaly, 

Alto this 1s one of the greateſt Defects of 
at Happineſs which Men ſearch after; or 
16 Picature, which they ſoardently purſue, 
:hat the Foundations of It are unce) tain ; * 
Yepends upon a T houſand Caules, which are 
not 1n your Power. _—_ Reliance can you 
have upon the Health of a Peay, which e. 
very thing threatens with Ruine and De. 
{truction : ? and what Tranquility Can you 
build upon this, 1f you behold the Image of 
its Death in every outward Object ; in the 
Aluments,that nourith you, in the Air which 
you breath, in the Contagion of a {1ck Per- 
ton, whom vou vilit, in an Inlet, that ſtings 
at, and j IN 2 multitvde of other ſecret Cauſes, 
which we can neither prevent, nor avold! 
Who'll aflure me of the PoſleſJion of my 
Riches ? Who'll ſecure me of the Preſer. 
vation of thote Friends, whom I love and 
delight in 2 Whol] prote&t me and mine 
from the Accidents that are ſo ordinarily 
incident to Society. 

The Fourth DefeR of this Humane Fe- 
(icity 1s, that tis not only corruptible, ” 

allo 
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alſo tranſient and fading : "Tis of a much 
ſhorter Duration thin the Term of our 
Life. Sleep, which: locks up our Senſes, ex- 
hauits a good part of it ; nor does it laſt ſo 
long as this Motety of Life, which we pals 
in RefleQtion and Awake -. for we are not 
continually buify'd with taſting Pleaſure. 
Nay, it ſublilts not ſo long as the Preſence ol 
thoſe Obj.&s which firſt : etve 1t Birth ; 
laſts but for the mowentany Pallage , bow 
Privation to Enjoyment. We percerv {ome 
Delight indec( in the Purſuit, but this Joy 
expires with the OY $1 he gieatelt 
of temporal Goods, atter we have potlels'd 
'em, bur for two Davs, don't very much 
affe& and pleaſe us. This Happinels ſeems to 
confiſt 1n the Satisfaction of Defrre, which 
makes ns not Happy,either in Lite or Death; 
but only at the 1n{tant of Extinction or An- 
nihilation, The moſt excellent Wildom of 
Aature thought jit to Jet us know, that 
worldly Goods are not wholly to be nrglett- 
cd, ſeeing 11 t has athx'd Delight and Joy to 

the Acquiſition of 'em : But withal it would 
teach us that our Souls ongany NOt TO acqll- 
elce 10 this Enjoy ment; {tne we no founer 
commence the Perce; tio 1 ©; LN1S Plea): ") 
but 1t prefently vaniihes, and cheats our 
Delire. 

The Fifth Defect of Aitmane Felicity con- 
fiſts 1n this, That our Happineſs his al: 
ways a mixture and allay of Miſery. Every 
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Good brings ſome Evil at its Heeis: 


Impia juv Dulct, meile wenena latent. 
Ovid. L. 7. Met, 


And | know not how 1t happens fo, conſe. 
nent Calamities bear a proportion to pre- 
:edent Bleilings. 
Ut rebus latis par fit Menſura malorum. 
Idem. = b, Eleg. 


he laft is, that this Zapprneſs does not 
71] the Capacity of our Soul, nor anſwer the 
ardent Eagerneſs of the purſuit; ſo that find. 
ing an extream Diſproportion betwixt the 
Good we have obtain'd , and the Ardour 
wherew1ith we purſu'd at, we find our ſelves 
rantaliz'd and ſtarv'd, as it were, in the 
midſt of Plenty. 

Tho' Se/f: love delights not in thinking 
of all thoſe Things, a. £9 may ſhew it the 
Vanity of its Applications, yet certainly it 
iis a Glimpſe of all theſe Defects, in the 
Happineſs 1t reaches at. 'T1s conſcious, that 
tenlual Pleaſure is the Zappineſs rather of 
Brutes, than of Men: It owns, tnat a fold 
and ſubſtantial ZFZappimeſs, muſt neceflarity 
ve durable : It denies nor, that a certain Fe- 
Iicity 1s preterable to that, whoſe Founda- 
tons are uncertain. It percerves, that in 
order to make a Man happy, this tranſitory 
Phaſure, which laſts no longer than the in- 
{tant of Acquiſition, ought to be fix'd and 
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ſlay d 1n 1ts Career. It grants, that true Fe- 
licity, ſhould be commenſurate to the Appe- 
tite of our Soul. 

Wherefore right Reaſon commands us to 
ſearch for other Sources of Happinels : But 
the preſent Delight which intereſts it, and 
ſeduces the Underſtanding, by tying it ra- 
ther to the inqueſt of Pleature, than Truth, 
takes 1t off from executing that Deſign ; its 
own Iiluftons ſti] ferveit after the old Rate; 
If they fail of Objects, they take the Place 
of Qualities, and ſet up themſelves for 
Powers orHabits. When Man can't obtain 
ſuch a temporal Happineſs as ſatisfies his 
Reaſon, he makes his Reaſon knock under, 
and condeſcend to ſatisfy his Pleaſure. The 
prejudic'd Mind gives an extravagant, and 
undue Character to thele falſe Goods ; and 
here "tis moſt of all admirable, to ſee what a 
prodigious Alcendant the Z7eart has over 
the And. For to diſguiſe abl{tract and ſpe- 
culative Truths 1s no great Matter, but to 
diſguiſe fen{ible and experimental Truths, 
is a Thing that zives us a ſpecial Evidence 
of the Force of our Corruption : To lee this 
we proceed in the next place, by unfolding 
the molt hidden Myſteries of Se/f-/ove. 
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WW oere we confider the Cheats, which Selt- 
love puts upon it ſelf, to correct the 
Defetts, which it finds in the Happineſs 
iF 41115 as, 


ten perceiving, that worldly Happt. 
neſs is too grofs and impure to ſatisfy our 
Mind; and that indeed, 'tis not fit an Hap- 
pinefs, enjoy'd by none but the Body,ſhould 
ſatisfy the Thirſt of the Soul ; ſeeks how 1t 
may fpiritualize and refine Corporeal Plea- 
{ures, 1n order to cheat and 1mpolſe upon us, 


by making us think, that they are equally 


ſatisfactory to the Soul and Budy : Hence 
Selt-love has been pleas'd to tye, unto this 
groſs and carnal Felicity , the Delicacy 
of Sentiments ; the eſteem of the Mind, and 
jometimes even the Duties of Religion, by 
CONCELVINg 1t as Spiritual, Glorious and Sa- 
cred. 

For as to the firſt of theſe, who would 
not be amaz'd to fee the prodigious number 


of Thoughts, Opinions, Fictions, Writings, - 


Hiſtories, which ſenſual Pleaſure has causd 
to be 1nvented.. Muſter up together all the 
Tracts, that have ever been written: about 
Morality, which 1s the Science of Living 
welt ; and compare *em with thoſe,that -_ 

een 
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been made about the Pleaſures of Intemper- 
ance, and you ll tind a great Diſproportion 
between their Number. Confidering theſe 
Actions 1n their natural Hue, there appears 
in 'em a {ordid Baſenefs, which diſ-heartens 
our Pride ; namely, the vile and abject Con- 
formity they have to other Aurmals. Now 
what Cvurſe can be taken to elevate, and 
render em worthy and becoming the Gran- 
deur of Hen? Why, the ready way 15 to 
ſpiritualize and refine 'em, to preſent em for 
an Object of the Delicateneſs of the Mind ; 
make em a Subject of fine and delighttu] 
Senſations; to make tome ſport of 'em to 
the Imagination, and turn 'em agreeably to 
the Humour, by the Houriſhes of Eloquence 
and Poetry : And laſtlv, to imploy all the 
Faculties, and [Lights of the Rational Prin- 
ciple, to make the Delights of a Veluptuous 
Body go down glib and pleaſantly into aa 
haughty Soul. I expreſs my felf according 
to the Vulgir Prejudice, for truly ſpeaking, 
the Body has not 1n 1t {ſeifany Perception &r 
Senſation. Hence Selt-love has allo ty'd an 
Eſteem and RelpuCt to the moſt ſhameiul De- 
baſement- of Humine Nature. Prule and 
Pleaſure arc two Paſtious, which tho' they 
ſpring frum the ſame Original of Se//-/ove, 
yet for all that, there is {ume Difference and 
Oppolitton betwixt'em, Pleaſure humbles, 
whereas Pride exalts us : The former en- 
graves us with the Image of Brutes, the I2t- 

EL 
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ter with the Picture of the Devil. Alfo theſe 
two Paſſions have many a Combat and Due] 
in our Heart ; but the Heart can by ng 
means approve of this Conflict, being a 
Friend and Well-wiſher to 'em both, and all 
moſt equally ſenſible of the charms of Glory 
and Pleaſure : It mult beſtir 1ts Stumps to 
make a Reconcilation, and to bring this a. 
bout, 1t takes one of theſe Methods, either 
it tranſports Picaſure, 1f I may ſo ſpeak, to 
the Confines of Pride, or Pride to the Region 
of Pleaſure. If it renounce ſenfual Pleaſure 
"twill ſearch for a greater 1n the acqueſt of 
Eſtcem ; and ſo Pleaſure 15 wholly indemnt- 
fy'd: Or, if we take a Reſolution to ſatisfy 
its Thirlt of ſenſual Phaſure, 'twill apply 
to 1t the Credit of Z/teem ; and by = 
means Przae 1s lolac'd at its loſs. 

Were there but one only Man of thys Dil- 
polition of Mind, he would not ealily ſuc- 
ceed 1n his Delign ; but Men unhappiiy 
niceting together, they underſtand one ano- 
ther, and having the ſame Inclination, they 
willingly agree to conſecrate 18. 

This 18 a Ragoo to Pleaſure, which ren- 
ders 1t much more exquiſite than the Glory 
witch Men's exorbitant Fancies have tyd 
to it: But tts yer better ſeaſon'd, when we 
regard this P/caſure, as an Ordinance of Re- 
lizgion. A debauch'd Woman, that would 
make People believe in the Heathen World, 
\ that ſhe had a God for ber Sweet-heart, had 
a 
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z more ſenſible Reliſh of intemperate Plea- 
ſures ; and a Zealot, that takes his Pleaſure, 
or executes Revenge, under the ſhelter of 


| ſome ſacred Pretext, taits in Pleaſure a 


more piquant and delicious ſeaſon than 1s 
Pleaſure it ſelf. : 4X 

Thus the Humane Fe/ic:ty, of which we 
are ſpeaking, may be divided into two Parts, 
Groſs and Senſible, which 1s as it were the 
Matter of it; and a more refin'd and delt- 
cate, which we'll term 1ts Form. Tis cer- 
tain, that as all the Perceptions of Joy and 
Pleaſure, which this World attords us, ag- 
orandize and enlarge the Matter oi this 
Happineſs ; ſo all the Illuſions and Tricks, 
which Se/f-/ove puts upon us on this account, 
to make 1t appear either reaſonable, glorious 
or ſacred; all the falſe Diſcourſes of Men, 
who are continually ſpeaking of the Objects 
of their Deſire; all the unhappy Idea's of 
Education, which adminiſter infinite Oc- 
caſions of deceiving us in this reſpeCt, all 
the naughty Lectures, and 1mp1ous Studies, 
a thouſand Prejudices, and falſe Maxims, 
ſerve to augment and encreaſe the Form of 
it, and to tranſplant this vain Felicity, into 
the ſupream Seat and Eſcurial of our Soul, 


which ſprang up before 10 the meaneſt part 


of its Royalty, by the occaſion of Senſe. 
Theſe are the Meaſures, which Se/f-fove 
takes againlt the firſt Defeft, which 1t faw 
its pretended Happineſs ; but 'tis not de- 
techye 
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fe&tive only in this: Tis likewiſe ſo much 
adulterated and mix'd, that it renders us ra- 
ther Miſerable, than Happy ; and in this, 
Self-love is pleas'd to put another Trick and 
Cheat upon it ſelf. For fearing lcſt our ear. 
nelt attention, t6 the Detects and Emprtineſs 
of worldly Govds,to their appendant Miſery 
and Incommodities,might difabuſe us in this 
Matter, it divert. our Conſideration from 
whatſoever 1s moſt capable to repreſent that 
Mitery to ou Me wh ich ES the Goods 
and Enjoyments of this World: It nds a 
pretty hard Tug of ut ; for how ſhould it go 
beyond experimental and ſenſible Proofs ? 
But yet for all this 1t fails not of good Suc- 
ceſs, by reaſon of \icns extream Lelire to 
put a merry Trick and Cajvle upon them- 
{clves. 

To underſtand the whole ſubſtance of this 
Matter, you mult know, that as the Prefeant, 
how tweet ſoevcr 1t ap2car to us, and tho! 
we have never to great an Inclination to fa- 
crifice all for the Sake of 1t, vet notwith- 
ſtanding feems too narrow and limitcd th 
a Soul, which loves to aggrandize and ex- 
tend its Bounds by Imagination; it molt 
commonly 1ntermingles the Palit and Future 
1n the Idea of our Condition ; not the Paſt 
and Future as they are tn Reality, but fuch 
as our Soul would have 'em be. Our State 
therefore ſeems to us an Allemblage o! Goods 
wich both follow and precede us. By the 
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Remembrance of Pleaſures already enjoy'd, 
we bring back the paſt to preſent ; and by 
the Ideas of Temporal Goods we hope to en- 
joy, we anticipate the Future, It we would 
carry a direct and ſteddy View over all theſe 
Diftcrences of 7 zme, we ſhould find in the 
palt, what we meet with in the preſent ; 
namely, Goods mingled with the Bitternefs 
and Gall of a great many Evils. For. the 
Good we have pollels'd was not more pure 
and unmingled, than what we now poſlleſs ; 
and what we are like to polleſs hereafter, 
will not differ from what we before enjoy'd : 
But as the Soul loves to think of nothing 
. elſe, but what delights and tickles its Fancy, 
it happens, that it retains the Ideas of theſe 
Goods which it formerly poſleſs'd, becauſe 
theſe Conceptians are agreeable and plea- 
fant; and it forgets the Ideas of the Evils 
intermingled, becauſe fuch Thoughts are 
attended with Melancholy and Sadneſs, un- 
leſs the paſt Evil ſeeming Good to us, be- 
caule we are deliver'd from it; for this rea- 
ſon alſo draws in our Mind a delightful 
Image : As for the Future we know 1t only 
by Hope; now Hope hath not Evil, but 
Good for its proper Objet : The pait and 
Iuture, one whereof 15 no more, and the 0- 
ther is not yet come, Occupving a large 
Space 1n our Imagination, and always pre- 
ſenting themſelves in the Livery of their 


Pleaſures,and never inthe motirning Weeds 
Q! 
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of their Miſery : No wonder, 1t by degrees, 
a bright Idea of Fapprneſs be form'd in our 
Mind; which can hardly be deſtroy'd by the 
Senſe of our Miſery. Our paſt Delights do 
» ſtill remain; the Applauſes, which recom. 
penc'd our Merit, ſeem really prefent, be. 
cauſe Pride has drawn em to the Life, 
in the Tablet of our Imagination : And 
what if we could add future Advantages to 
preſent, and obtain their Fortune, who are 
Objetts of our Envy * Thus by a ſecond 
Diſorder of cur Imagination, which hath 
the ſame Source with the firſt, we frame to 
our ſelves an Idea of thoſe Goods, which be. 
ing in another Man's Power, are become the 
ObjeCts of our own Deſire; an agreeable and 
flattering Repreſentation, becauſe we ſee 
not the Troubles which attend 'em, but only 
caſt a Glance upon their ſpecious and glit- 
tering OQur-ſide. So that the Idea of our own 


Condition, and other Men's, the pleaſant 


Images of the Paſt, and a thouſand Hopes, 
whoſe Object are the Uncertainties of the 
Future, continually occurring to our Mind, 
whereas the Ev1ls of the future are perceiv'd 
but now and then ; no wonder if the Soul 
get Drunk with this Folly, and a thouſand 
Experiences. fail of reclaiming 1t from ts 
Errours and 1Iluſtons. 

This Blindneſs 1s ſometimes ſo bold and 
daring,' as to regard this Felicity as built 
upon fure and {table Foundations. This 

Truth 


| Pr 
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Truth appears by the Speech of him, whom 
the Son of God repreſents feeding up him- 
ſelf with certain Fancies of a Happineſs 
which he was preſently to be depriv'd of: 
My Soul, ſaid he, Eat, Drink and take thy 
Eaſe, we have Goods laid up for many Tears : 
| Preſently he hears a terrible Voice, ſaying 
| wo him, 7 hou Fool, this night ſhall thy Sou! 
be required of thee, and then whoſe ſhall als 
| thoſe Goods be which thou haſt laid up ? 

But laſtly, Man 1s not ſo Blind but that 
| hecan ſee the End of this Fapprneſs, which 
| ſo enchants and bewitches him; he knows 
| the FYorld will not be a perpetual Fountain 
; of his Pleaſure, becauſe 1t confiſts of corrup- 
| tible Objects ; and he 1s not 1gnorant, that 
\ himſelf ſhall not always be in a Capacity of 
enjoying worldly Delights, foraſmuch as he 

is not Immortal. For want of this perpe- 
tuity of Sentiment and Fruition which he 
cant obtain, he endeavours to perpetuate 
his Memory ; and fo he faves what he can 
trom the Ship-wrack of temporal Things ; 
but yet all that he ſaves,does not countervail 
his Labour : For what 1s Man's Glory after 
he 1s Dead? 7? zs, ſays an Ancient, a prof- 
 perous Gale after a Ship-wrack ; And certain- 
| Iy nothing 1s more Vain, than all thoſe 
| Means, which Se/-/ve has invented to eter- 
nize our Glory. Urns, Tombs, Pyramids, 
Mauſoleum's,” Theatres, Temples,Cities ded1- 


cated tothe Memory of famous Perſonages; 
Poetry 


{ 
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Poetry and Eloquence, Painting and Engra- 
ving employ'd to preſerve ſome Ideas of 
their Yerrtue, or certain Lineaments oi their 
Viſage, can't avoid the Fate of corruptible 
Things ; and as they are unable to perpetu: 
ate'themſelves, they can't be capable of cter. 
nizing their Objects : This would be but 
to perpetuate Shadows, and how ſhould they 
perpetuate the Senſation ? 


Nos quog, floruimns, ſed Flos fuit ille caducu. 


T think we ſhould not be guilty of a greater 
Extravagance, if by the Effort of our De. 
fires, we ſhould at length be brought to 
doubt of our Mortality, than whilſt by the 
Seduction of our Heart, we ſearch for ſo vain 
an Immortality. I know indeed, that no Man 
ſeriouſly denies himſelf to be ſubject to the 
Fate of Death ; but yet ſcarcely any Man 
perhaps tells himſelf in earneſt, that he ſhall 
Die: For tho' theſe two Terms have too 
true a Relation, yet no one 15 willing to joyn 
'em together ; and if we do happen to con- 
lider 'em, 'tis with a Deſign to dil-unite and 
part em. We ſhall be apt to contider Death, 
without conſidering our ſelves; or our felves 
without conſidering Death : We never love 
to connect thoſe Ideas both together ; and 
certainly nothing can be imagin'd, let Men 
think what they pleaſe of it, more extraor- 
dinary and more unealy to the Heart, than 
the ConjunQion of theſe two Sentiments in 
our Imagination. Yet 


—_—_—_— 
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Yet this 15 not all; Se/f-/ve undertakes 
to fix the Plealure, which riſes from the Ac- 
uilttion of temporal Goods : with this De- 
ſign 1t ſeeks to have a frequent Enjoyment 
of the Good it poſſeſſes, whether by Thought, 
repreſenting 1t to 1ts Mind as often, and in as 
lively a manner as 1s pollible ; or by endea- 
vouring to 1nyent new Methods of enjoin- 
ing the Pleature, whereunto 1t 1s acculioas 
ed. "Twas a oreat Extravagance 1n Ca/zzula, 
to propoſe the making his Horſe Conſul to 
have him led before the Senare in Conſular 
Robes, and the Frmdlcs of Rods carried be- 
fore him : But this EXUAaVagance; which 10 
much grates and contradicts the Mind, was 
a Fealt of Delights to {ſuch an Heart, as 
being u5'd to Supream Power, and ſcarcely 


percelving 1t now, found out a Means of 


g1ving 1t ſelf an Air of Novelt ', by the fſin- 
gularity of its Gult, and the Fantaſhicalnels 
of 1ts Capriczo. Caligula, 1n his Folly, had 
the Pleaſure of fecing how much other Men 
were ſnbject to his {/ominton. | 


5 Laſtly, Se/f-/ove, which one would think 


ought to be diſ:abus'd of the excellive 
Opinion, 1t conceiv'd of temporal Goods, 
when it ſees what a great Vacuity they leave 
In our Heart, yet puts upon it ſelf a further 


Illuſion : For linding that this Meaſure of 


temporal Goods, w hich it has obt ain'd, can't 
render 1t Happy, it pre- polleſleth it felt with 
Thovglits of finding that Happineſs in the 
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Quantity, which 1t could not meet with jn 
the Quality of theſe Advantages. Thu ; 
Rich Man, who onght to have diſ-abus 
himſelf as to theVanityof Riches,by the Ex. 
perience he makes of 'em, feeds himſelf with 
a Fancy, that he ſhall be Happy when he haz 


made a further Augmentation of his Trea. 


ſures; and as the Degrees of temporal Prof. | 


perity are not limited, no wonder 1f, in what 


State ſoever he be, he form a Succellion of | 


new Delires. 


And becauſe our Soul fees, that worldly | 


Goods are leſs conſiderable by their Reality 
than Fiftitioufneſs, 'tis fo Ingenious as to 
deceive 1t f{clf 1n this too; 1t covers the 
Fiteem of other Men, and would fain b: 
thought happy by the Mind's of the Mult. 
rude, that 1t may hereafter make uſe of this 
Eſteem, to cheat and warrant it ſelf of Hap- 

incſs, upon the Word of thoſe' that dont 
Lane us. Oh! "Tis a brave and delighttu] 


ObjeR, for a Grandee to behold the coverous | 


and intereſted Rabble cringing at his Heels, 
whoſe Ofticiouſneſs plainly ſhews what O- 
pinion they have of Greatneſs. This per. 
ſwades him,that he 1s not miſtaken 1n think: 
1n2 that his lofty Elevation render'd him 
Happy : And if the inward Experience he 
has of his Condition, does not ſuit with his 
Conception, he ſuſpends the ſad RefleCtions 
of his Mind; and fays to himſelf, that douht- 
leſs ſo many Perſons who eſteem him Happy 

cant 
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can't be miſtaken; and reſolves to be ſatiſ- 
fy'd with his Condition, maugre all the Senſe 
and Experience of his Miſery. 

I very well know, that Men many times 
diſcourag'd by ſome Danger or preſent Mil- 
fortune, which makes a lively and deep Im- 
preſſion upon their Heart, diſlike their own 
Condition, and envy other Men's: But this 
Diſlike 1s quickly over, it vaniſhes with the 
Objet which gave it Birth, and pleaſant 
Ideas ſucceeding in the place of ſad and 
unpleaſant, which had ſtruck, and as 1t 
were, wounded our Soul, by ruſhing 1mpe- 
tuouſly into the Vind : then we ſee none but 
the beſt fide of our Condition, and re-atiume 
the Bent of our former Deligns. This 2s 
what one. of the moſt Facetious Wits, of 
Augnſtts's Time, expreſs'd with a great deal 
of Platnneſs and Elegance 1n one of his 
Satyrs. 

Out fit Mecenas, ut Nemo, quam ſivs fortem 

Seu Ratio dcderit, ſen ſors objecerit, ill; 

Contentus wvivat, laudet diverſa ſequentes ? 

O fortunati Mercatores, gravis Anms 

Ailes ait, multo jam fra tas membra Labore,. 

Contra Mereator, navem jatt antibus Auſtris - 

Militia eſt potior: quid emm? concurritar: hore 

Momento cita Mors ventt, ant vittoria leta. 

Agricolam laudat Furts, Legumque peritus, 

Sub Galli cantu Conſultor ubi, Oſtia puljat. 

Wie datisV adibin,qui rare extrotw inUrbe eſt, 

Solos felices viventes clamat 1n Vrbe. And 
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And certainly 'tis not greatly to be won. 
der'd, that other Men's Conditions lecin bet. 
rer than our own in the F yes of Self-howe, 
ieeing that we fee] the Preilure of our own 
Evils and Miſeries, but not of theirs; and 
their Enjoyments appear without any Allay 
ot Unhappaneſs ws Trouble, becauſe we 
ſee but the meer ſurface and out-fide of their 
Condition. Bur laſtly, whether it be the I. 
dea of thoſe temporal Goods, which. we our 
tel ves polleſs, or the Image ct other Men's 
Goods, that fo advantagioul!y Prejudices and 
Bigots us to the Eſteem of worldly Enjoy. 
ments ; 'tis certain that our Conception of 
em 1s very extravagant, and hercan Men 
commonly place their Sup) cam Good. 

For to do this, 'tis not neceſſary that oyr 
Mind ſhould expreſly and diſtinctly judge 
the World to be the Soveragn ap nor 
yet that our Mouth ſhould openly pronounce 
lo in plain Terms. Man 1s naturally too 
Glorious and Proud to think or ſpeak very 
groſs and ſenfible Abſurdities ; but he Joves 
the World ſo much as to ſay 1t 1n his Heart, 
tho' not in his Mind. 

Bur "twill not be amiſs to continue our 
Confideration of the moſt general Inclina- 
tions of the Heart, which proceed from 
Self-love: For we ſh all eaſily know the Rivu- 
lets, after we have throughly diſcovered 
the Springs. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XL 


Where we continue to conſider the general 
Inclinations of Self-love; the Second 
whereof is a Deſire of Perfettion. . 


ppm and Perfeftisn are the Two 
general Goods which Man naturally 
deſires, but not witheut ſome Dependance 
and Subordination to each other ; Fo he de- 
lires not Happineſs for the ſake of Perfed71on, 
but Perfe&ion for the ſake of Happanels. 
Man cant be throughly contented , whilſt 
the Idea of his ImperfeCtions 1s freih in hts 
Mind. This obliges him to diſguile 'em, as 
much as 1s poſſible, and to get rid of 'em, 
unleſs by renouncaing his DefeQs, he re- 
nounce a part of that Pleaſure, wherein he 
placd his Happineſs. 
| Indeed the 47ind always paſling Sentence 
in Favour of the Applications of the Zeart, 
oftentimes leads us into Errors, by con- 
founding Vices with Vertues, Defe&ts with 
Perfetions. The SEthroprans count the 
Blackeſt People the moſt Beautiful, but in 
Etrope, and the other parts of the World, the 
Whateſt are eſteem'd the molt handſome and 
line. 'Tis not ſo eaſy; as ſome may think, to 
decide which of 'em is in the wrong. Jult 
lo ſtands the caſe with the Qualities of the 
C:. 117 
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Soul. Vivacity and Sprightlineſs, which paſ; 
in ſome Countries for very great Excellen. 
cles, are counted in others moſt eflential 
Imperfe&ions. 

And certainly 'us a very difficult Matter, 
to make this juſt Diſcernment betwixt De. 
feQs and Perfetions, amidſt the Darkneſs 
and Prejudices which attend our Corrup. 
tlon ; 'tis not ſufhcient,that we conſult ook 
Iick Opinion, for Men oftentimes agree to. 
vether to conſecrate® therr common Inhr. 
mities, and a Propenſity, in which they ſym. 
pathize and agree, n moſt frequently 
Judge to be worthy of Eſteem, or at leaſt not 
to be rejected and defſpis'd. Drunkenneſs m 
{ome Countries 1s counted a very ſcandalous 
Vice; in others it paſſes for a modiſh Infir. 
mity, and 1s not thought an eſſential Crime. 

Wherefore 'tis no hurt for Men to ſuſpend 
their Judgment, touching what 1s term(d 
Vice and Vertue,Perfte&tion and [mperteCtion, 
till they have had Time and Leiſure to con- 
{ult the clear and diſtin&t Views of their 
Alind, or of Religion, which 1s a yet ſhorter 
way tothe Knowledge of our wo! Duties. 

Now for putting us in a way to make thi 


Ditcernment, 'tis to be obſerv'd, that G OD]: 


ditters from the Creature in this, that hes 
a Being inveſted with all Perfeftions: Sothit 
we may affirm him to have either Formah 
or Emiment/y,every Good that falls under ont 
Kaowledge,ordeſcryes our Elteem; that id 

on 
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polleiles theſe Qualities and PerteRions,. ei- 
ther in the higheſt Degree, or other Per- 
fectionswhich are equivalent to 'em. 

But as for the Creature, it can't pretend 
to be endu'd with any PerfeCtions, but what 
belong to 1ts Specres. 'T1s not neceſlary a 
Stag ſhould have Wings, 'tis enough for him 
that he hath Swiftnels for his ſhare. Birds 
have no uſe for Fins, Wings are ſufficient 
to their End of Flying. 

Now in this, Men are under a double 
Failing : Firſt, for pretending to have ſuch 
Pertections as are 1n no will due to their 
Species. Secondly,for renouncing thole which 
do really belong to 'em, and very well lutt 
with their eflential PerfeCtions ; for they 
zive their Body more than is 1ts due, and de- 
prive their Soul of what 1t juſtly challenges. 
The former they endeavour to perpetuate 
and enlarge: They would fain procure 
Ita kind of Eternity, whereof 'tis uncapa- 
ble, and a fort of Grandeur, or rather [m- 
menlity, which by no means ſuits with its 
Condition. 

But Men lie under a yet greater Failure, 
by being unwilling to enter within the Con- 


.ines of themſelves, or to take a Survey of 


their own Nature ; falſly imagining that the 
Quality of Jan includes nothing butBaſeneſs 
and M1tery; they are not very eagerin the re- 
tearch of thoſe PerfeRions which are due to 
this general fzaliry, but aſpire at an Fxemp- 

I, C1328 
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tion from this common Condition, by the help 
of thoſe external Goods, and forreign Rela. 
tions, which diſtinguiſh 'em 1n Society. 

They leave off ſearching after the PerfeQi. 
ons which belong to Man, and purſue thoſe of 
a Magiſtrate, an Artiſt, a Scholar, a Burgeſs, 
a Gentleman, a Grand-Seignior ; they no 
longer place theic Honour in what may per. 
fe&t or adorn Humane Nature, and enrich 
the Mind, this immortal Z//erce, and |ively 
{mage of the Deity : But in that, which 1s 
capable of making 'em ſucced and excel in 
their Profeſſion, tho' never ſo mean and for. 
did 1n 1t ſelf, or of putting 'em in a Con- 
dition to maintain, with Credit, the Gran- 
deur of that publick Station, wherein the 
Circumſtances of their Life have plac'd 'em. 

Hence 1t appears, that Men uſe to meaſure 
the Perte&ion or ImperfeQtion of their Qua 
lities and Endow ments, meerly by the Rela 
t10n they have to that Szare wherein they 
ſuppoſe themſelves to be, and to which Se// 
loye and Pride advance 'em with a Deſign of 
gaining a famous Reputation. A proteſs« 
Scholar does not ſtand upon points of Vz 
lour : And a Souldier ſeldom concerns him: 
ſelf with Scholarſhip. Tell the former that 
he's a Man of no Courage, he'll but laugh 
at you ; but make the ſame Reproach to the 
latter, you'll move his Choler, and pur hin 
in a Rage: The Reaſon 1s, becauſe Learniny 


15 no Qualification tor a Souldier,nor Valoui 
fo! 
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for a Scholar. But this 1s to be nnderſtood 
when Se/f-love fixes the one 1n the Station 
of a Scholar, and the other 1n that of an 
Heroe ; for it many times happens that a 
Man, thro' an incentive of Pride, affeAs to 
appear, what we term, O-1n1s homo, and then 
the Maxim changes with the Suppolition. 

It can't be expreſs'd, how many falſe Pre- 
judices ſpring from this Original. Injuſtice, 
Debauchery, Fury, make uſe of this Occaſion 
to conſecrate themſelves. The ordinary 
Thefr, or Burglary,ſuits not with a private 
Man's Fortune and Condition, ar Neck 
1s forc'd at laſt to pay for his Crimes ; and 
therefore this 1s counted a baſe and unwor- 
thy Fault: But grand Robberies, ſuch as 
the Conqueſt of Cities,and Provinces,do out- 
wardly match and agree with the Greatneſs 
of a Potentate, and theſe therefore/paſs tor 
Heroick Enterprizes. Horrour and Infamy 
neceſſarily attend the ordinary Murther , 
which 1s [ubje& to the Rigour of the Law, 
and conſequently comports not with the In- 
tereſt of private Perſons, whom the Laws 
retain and keep within the bounds of Duty : 
But an unjuſt War, which includes an In- 
hnity of Murthers and Robberies, if happy 
and ſucceſsful, is an Object of the greateſt 
Eſteem and Admiration. 

| Not to ſay, as ſome have done, that Inju- 
ries are conſecrated by their Greatneſs, and 
that Exceſs is the Glory of a Crime : This 
* 3 * Opimon 
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Opinion would be ſomewhat extravagant; 
but yet we may ſafely ſay, that this fantaſti. 
cal Inequality of our Prejudices, touching 
the very ſame Things, proceeds from an 
Habit, we have gotten, to judge of Qualities 
meerly by their Relation to the State and 
Condition of thoſe that poſſeſs 'em. A Wo. 
man 1s branded with Shame and Diſgrace 
for being nuſ-led and abus'd, and yet he who 
15 the Author of this Seduction, makes it a 
Motive of his Vanity : This prejudice 1s 
aſluredly very extravagant ; yet the Diſor- 
der 1s founded upon the Maxim we have e- 
{tabliſh'd. Mer are thought to have a thou. 
ſand Topicks, whereupon to biild anEſteem 
and Reputation ; all the Fountains of Glory 
lye open to their Appetite. A omar 15 
limited in this reſpe& ; She can neither go- 
vern States, command Armies, nor make 2 
ſucceſsful progreſs in Arts and Sciences, at 
leaſt according to the ordinary Courle, and , 
for the Generality; and the Examples of the 
contrary are too few to lay any great ſtreſs 
upon : But ſhe can be Honeſt and Modeſt, 
for which reaſon nothing 1s more Honour- 
able in a Woman than Chaſtity. Alfo that 
Empire of Beauty, which the World eſteems 
the Glory of Women, fails of adding the ſame 
Honour to er, who are naturally deſignd 
for other Purpoſes, than to make them- 
ſelves Amiable, and diſplay ſome Sk1ll 1n 
. throwing the Darts of Cupid, And ſfome- 
times 
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times 1t happens that a Vice well plac'd , 
afles for a great Vertne; and a Vertue 1ll 
lac'd, 1s thought a great Vice. Proatgality 
bf Alexanaer very well, who being 
Maſter of the World has,in his Cuſtody, the 
Treaſures of it. Fruga/ity ſuits very well 
with Hannibal, who ſupports his Armies by 
a Miracle, when block'd up in /fa/y on every 
ſide. Even Craue/ty tt ſelf, which at another 
time would 1n no wiſe become him, agrees 
with the Circumſtances of that Condition. 

But Wiſdom, Prudence, Honeſty. Fidelt- 
ty, x. being Qualities which fuit with all 
States and Conditions , no wonder 1f the 
greateſt part of Mankind are equally con- 
cern*d about 'em: "They don't endeavotr to 
obtain theſe Vertues as being worthy ot 
Man, but as they match and agree with 
their States and Intereſts. 

They ſeek for true 7udgment and Pru. 
dance, becaule 'tis the Reality, and not the 
bare Appearance of theſe Vertues,that ſerves 
their turn, and promotes their Advantage ; 
but they uſually content themſelves wh a 
meer ſhew of one/ty, becauſe they think 
that outward Appearances of Sincerity, are 
mare for their Ends, than the Vertue at ſelf. 

Men have ſufticient reaſon to hate Zypo- 
criſy, and to be angry at this Impoſture of 
Vice, which fcems defirqus to make Fools, 
both of God and Men, by an execrable Traf- 
hick of Appearances, and affe&ted Out-ſides : 


I a but 
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But to ſpeak the down-right Truth, F7ypo. 
criſy 18 a Vice which ſeems common to Man. 
kind, All Men ſtudy to appear, as may be 
moſt for their Advantage. 

"Tis a miſtake to imagine, that there be 
Hypocrites or Diſſemblers of none but De. 
votion; there be Hypocrites of Honour,Con- 
ſkancy, Valour, Liberality; and there be more 
that counterfeit themſelves in civil Life, 
than who put ona V1zard 1n the Church. 

'T1s pretty to ſee two Fellows, that ſcrape 
Acquaintance, or are going to ſwap Wares, 
take each other for Cullies and ſoft-Heads; 


and neither ſay nor do any thing but what | 


1s to carry on the Deſign of Cheating. Men 
afteft a ” Av of Complaiſance, Politeneſs, 
Probity, Honour, meecly to be thought 
really endow'd with theſe Quallties. 

All this affuredly proceeds from a too 
ſhort View of Se/f-love, and leſt we ſhould 
Err, and go out of the way, 't1s neceſſary 
to return from the Road we went in before, 
to ſearch after Man, whom we delird to 
avoid ; and taking for Perfeftion, not what- 
loever diſtinguiſhes us in the World, but 
what ſuits with this natural Equality of 
Perfection and Excellency, which we have 
in common with other Men; to conk{ider 
our ſelves not in Our ſehves, but God. 

The Perfe&tions belonging to the Afortai 
Man are very inconliderable : But thoſe of 
the /mmorial Man are all worthy of Admi- 

ra- 
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ration; he need not put on the Mask of 
Hypocrity to counterfeit himſelf to theEyes 
of Mankind : He need only renounce the 
Fallacies of his Pride, the vain Prejudices of 
the World; and take off the Veil which in- 
tercepts the proſpect of 4:/eff;, to find thar 
he's advanc'd above the Sphere of Admira- 
tion. 

Even the Paſſions of Men ſet up for real 
Perfetions, when they have their juſt Ex- 
tent in the /mzmortal Man ; and if you nar- 
rowly obſerve, you'll find that the Baſeneſs 
we concelve in theſe AﬀteRions of our Soul, 
proceeds from the too narrowLimits, where 
unto Concupiſcence and Se/f-/ove have con 
hn'd 'em: Give the Sou] Liberty to take 1ts 
whole flight, let ic a&t with the full extent 
of its Powers, and you'll find 'tis a Divine 
Sphere, that grows bigger and bigger the 
nearer 1t comes to G OD. 


CH AF. MM 


Where we Treat of the peneral Vices which 
flow from Selit-love, and firſt of Plea- 
{ure. 

Here are Three ſorts of Goods, where- 
C& unto Selt.love 1s principally apply'd the 

Firſt, which is of it {elf ſeniible, and this 1s 

Pleaſure : A Second, which is Deſirable for 

its own fake, but becomes not lenlible of 1t 

I x {c1:, 
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ſelf, this 1s Z/feem: A Third, which 1s nej- 
ther ſenſible nor deſirable for its own fake, 
and hath only (as the Schools ſpeak)'a Good. 
»e/s of the Means.and this 1s Riches ; to which 
we mult add a Fourth Good, which ſeems to 
include all thoſe betore-mention'd, namely, 
Dijgnities ; which according to the ordinary 
Notion Men have of 'em, are a Compound 
of Pleaſure, Glory and Support, 1n order 
to lead a commodious and agreeable Life, 
The love of Pleaſure is Natural, that of 
Eſteem 1s Lawful, the Deſire of Riches hath 
nothing Criminal in at felt ; Bur all thek 
inclinations 1mmediately commence Vices, 
when they become head-itrong, and ceaſe to 
be directed by the Dictates of Reaſon. 
Selt-love apply'd to irrational Pleaſure, ts 


term'd Voluptuouſneſs ; as it irregularly | 


purſues Eſteem, 1t has the Name of Pride ; 
and when 'tis converſant about Riches, deſi. 
ring 'em with an exceſſive Ardour, *tis term- 
ed Covetouſnelſs : Laſtly, Self-love eagerly 
aſpiring at Dignities, beyond the mealures 
of right Reaſon, and the "Tenour of Juſtice, 
is call'd Ambition : But as worldly Goods 
are reduc*d to Pleaſure and Glory, ſo the 
molt general Diſorders of Self-love are re- 
duc'd to Voluptuouſneſs and Pride, an Ex+ 
mination of which will be the Concluſion 

ot our preſent Enquiries. 
Pleaſure may be confider'd, in reference 
cither to the Perſon, who is the ſubje& of 
It 
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it, or in reference to Society, or GOD, for 
"tis undoubtedly neceſſary in theſe Three 
reſpects. *Tis by Pleaſure that the Author 
of Nature hath engag'd our Soul in the Pre- 
ſervation of the Body ; we ſhould omit to 


repeat the uſe of Food, had it not an agree- 


able Taſt. 'Tis Pleaſure that puts us upon 
mutual Commerce, whether in Oeconomical 
or Political Soctety,fince the Union of Men, 
and even the Propagation of Mankind, 1s to- 
be aſcrib'd to this Sentiment. Laſtly, "tis 
the Pleaſure we find 1n loving, and being 
lovd by God, in hoping for his Bleſſings, 1n 
recelving his Benefits, and in having a ſenſe 
of his Peace and Favour, that incites us to 
have our Converſation with him. 

Hence it follows that Pleaſure 1s Crim1- 
nal,e1ther when 'tis oppoſite to the Good ot 
the Han, who is the ſubject of it; or to the 
Good of Society, or the Commerce we ought 
to entertain with God. 

The 1mbitter'd Pleaſures, which for 2 mo- 
mentany Delight, coft Men very durable and 
laſting Torments, are to be rang'd in the frlt 
Order. As the Goodneſs of God manifeitly 
appears in this, That he hath afhx'd Senu- 
ments of Pleaſure to Food, and other things 
which naturally relate to the Preſervation 
of the Body ; ſo his Zu/tice becomes molt ſen- 
ible 1n the rigorous Puniſhment and Scourge 
of [ncontinence. But we ought not to look 


only upon that Voluptuouſneſs, which yy 
Hices 
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His the Body, as contrary to Man ; the 
ſame ag ms 15 alſo to be paſs'd upon that 
which weakens or diſ-compoſes the Mind. 

Moreover Pleaſure 1s to be thought Cri. 
minal, either when 1t tends to deſtroy So. 
ciety, or diſturb the mutual Order of it. Such 
are the Pleaſures which are founded upon 
Infincerity and Infidelity, which eſtabliſh in 
Society a Confulion of Family and Children, 
and which are attended with Suſpicions, 
Diltruſts,and many times with Murthers, and 
Attempts upon the moſt ſacred and iny1ola. 
ble Laws of Nature. 

Laſtly, That Pleaſure is to be eſteem 
Criminal, which God hath forbidden, cithec 
by his natural Law, which he has given to 
all Men, or by a poſitive Law ; as alſo ſuch 
Pleaſure as weakens,fuſpends or deſtroys our 
Commerce with him, by too much confining 
and fixing us to the Creatures. 

Upon this Principle ?tis eaſy to ſee, what 
Judgment _— to be made of all the difte- 
rent kinds of Voluptuouſneſs, and to exa- 
mine all their Characters. In general,as 'tis a 
natural and fundamental Truth, that theCor- 
Tuption of the beſt Things 1s always worſt, 
{o tis certain,that by how much more impor: 
tant and neceſlary-any Pleaſure 1s to an, 1n 
the naturalandregularuſc of it,ſo much more 
dangerous and criminal is the Abule of it. 

The Pleaſure of Seezue, Smellins and 
Fearing 1s perhaps the lealt Blameable of all; 

be- 
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becauſe we don't deſtroy our Being, injure 
any Man, or offend God, generally ſpeaking, 
either in beholding agreeable Objedts, an 
ſmell:ng delictous Odours, or hearing melo- 
dious Harmontes : I fay, generally ſpeaking, 
becauſe there are infinite Circumſtances, 
which may render theſe Pleaſures Criminal, 
tho' they ſeem never 1o innocent in them- 
ſelves. A Man 1s to be blam'd for having ſuch 
an eager Deſire after publick Spectacles, 
Smells, or Muſick, as to negle&t his own Aft- 
fairs, omit to fulfil the Duties of Society; or 
laſtly, for being raken off, by the continual 
Ule of Pleaſures, from- the ſpiritual Com- 
merce which he ought tohave with God;not 
to mention thoſe many dangerous Pleaſures 
which are involv'd 1n the firſt, We think 
many times to purſue the Pleaſure of Sight, 
in our fine Walks and magnificent Houles ; 
Yet all this whale our Bent 1s after the Plea- 
ſure of Pride and Ambition, ſaying almoſt 
the ſame thing to our ſelves as the 4/y; ar 
Aing did 1n his arrogant Heart : [s no? this 
Babylon, the great City which 1 have built by 
the Power of my Might ? 

'Tis ealy to concerve that G/uttony 1s a 
more criminal Pleafure than thoſe we have 
been ſpeaking of ; 1t dc{troys the Health of 
the Body , debaſes the Mind, calling it down 
irom thoſe fubline and lofty Contempla- 
tions, to which it naturally tends, to the 
orndnels of Senſuality, which makes 1t a 

Slave 
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Slave to Banquets and Tables, as if the his 


were the Sources of its Happineſs ; 
Atque affigit hums Divine particulam Aurg, 


But the Pleaſure of Excefs in Eating, ge. 
verally conſider'd, 1s not near ſo Criminal z 
Drunkenneſs ; which not only impairs the 
Body, and debaſes the Mind, but di{-compe. 
ſes our Reaſon, and ſuſpends us, for ſont | 
time, from the glorious Character of Fatis 
wal Creatures : A Man by this dangerous 
Pleaſure, mortgages his Reaſon, and become; 
re{ponlible for all the Miſdemeanours, which 
this Deprivation may occaſion him to com: 
mit; ſo that as there 1s no Vice 1n Nature, 
but may pollibly enſue upon this loſs of our 
Underitanding, Drunkenneſs may be ſaid to 
involve and comprehend all other Vices. 
The Pleaſure of Zove produces not quite 
io ſenſible Irregularities, but yet *tis of no 
leſs dangerous Conſequence. Love 1s a kind 
of Drunkenneſs,and infatuation of the Mind 
and Heart of One, who gives up himſelf to 
the ſwinge of this Paſlion ; this 1s the In- 
tox1cation of the Soul, as the other of the 
Body. 

The former 1s guilty of an open Extrava- 
gance, expos'd to the ſight of all the World; 
the Jatter Dotes 1n reality, tho' he ſeem to 
have the Ule of his Reaſon : Allo the tor: 
mer renounces only the Uſe of Reaſon; 


whereas the other renounces at once both | 
his 


the 
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his Mind and Heart. Notwithitanding I 


muſt own, that thus far the Diſorder of 
Drunkenneſs 1s much more ſenſible, and per- 
haps, really more enormous. 

But when we come to conſider the Oppo- 
ſition of theſe two Paſlions, to the Good of 
Society, and our Converſation with God, we 
find irregular Zove to be, in ſome ſort, more 


| Criminal than Drunkenneſs; becauſe this 


occaſions in us but a tranſient Diſorder , 
whereas the other 1s attended with a con- 
tinu'd and laſting Exorbitance. Moreover, 
Love 1s oftner the occaſion of Man-flaughter 
than Wine. Drunkenneſs 1s ſincere and 
open-hearted, but the whole Intrigue of 
Love 1s made up of Artihce and Infidelity : 
Laſtly, Drukenneſs 1s a ſhort Fury, which 
withdraws us from God to {erve our Paſſion; 
but irregular Love 1s a perpetual Idolatry. 
Self-love 1s not wholly confin'd to the 
purſuit of corporeal Delights, but 1t has a 
Hundred ways of mingling 'em together to 
highten the Gult, and encreaſe their Reliſh : 
Moſt Arts are the Servants of Pleaſure, they 
are exercis'd in mixing Colours to delight 
the Zyes, Odours and Eflences to pleaſe the 
Snell, Inſtruments, Tunes and harmonious 
Sounds to flatter the Zar. We make volup- 
tuous Miſcellanies of Colours, Sounds and 
Odours ; theſe we make uſe of to raiſe and 
ſet off the Pleaſure of Feaſting, and this with 
all thoſe other agreeable Objects, we _ 
in{tru- 
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inſtrumental to yet more vicious Delrghts ; | 
And this ſenſual Pleaſure is ſo conſiderable |*"* 
in the Eyes of Men, that when they have a R 
Mind to caiſe themſelves Credit and Eſteem, - 
they think there's no fitter way for it, than | — 
to fn the Senſes of their Afociates and 
Vilitants. They love to have rich and gaud 
Ornaments to pleaſe the Sight, fragrant ef 
ſences to flatter the Smell, a fine Voice and 
Skill in Muſick to charm the Ear. All theſe 
are the Ingredients of Men's Eſteem; we 
confound Pleaſures with Perfte&ions, and 
think nothing Excellent but what diverts 
us. 
Tho' this Pleaſure ſeem ſo much the more 
Criminal, by how much greater ſpace. it 
takes up in our Soul, and ſo ck more 
dangerous as 'tis common to all Mankind, yet 
indced I am not of their Mind, who, by Sub- 
tleties and nice Speculations would diſpute 
the natural and lawtul Uſe of the Creature; | 
and fancy that either all Pleaſures are equally ; 
finful, or that none of 'em can be taſted Pp 
without a Crime, unlels we have at the ſame | « 
moment an explicit Intention of referring | x 
em to the Glory of Cod. This Opinion 1s | 9, 
extravagant, there being tatmute Occaſions | px 
of taking honeſt and innocent Divertile- 
ments, tho*' we ind no poſitive Relation they 
have to the Glory of God. It therefore ſufh. t} 
ces, \ hat we uſe 'em with Gratitude and 
Thankiuinels go the Creatour, and not aa q} 
ire 
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fire to ſpiritualize and conſecrate thoſe 
things which are not capable of ſuch a Re- 
finement. 


_—_— 


CHAP. XIIL 


Where we continue our Conſideration of the 


divers Charadters of Pleaſure. 
He Generality of Men acknowledge but 


one kind of Volaperonn ng which 18 


that of the Senſes ; they reduce all to Bo- 
dily Intemperance, and don't ſee that in the 
Heart of Man there are as many different 
ſorts of Voluptuouſneſs, as there are varie- 
ties of Delight for it to abuſe; and as Ft 
diverſity of Delights as there are Pafhons, 
which move and agitate our SouL 
Covetouſneſs, which ſeems willing to de- 
prive 1t {elf of the moſt innocent Pleaſures, 
and to adopt 1n their place none but Labour, 
Fatigues, mos and Fears, fails not 
of its Pleaſure for all that, which retrieves 
the loſs of that Sweetnels it renounces. 
Populus me ſibilat,lays the Miſer deſcrib'd by 
Horace, at ego mhi plauao ipſe domit, dum 
nummos contemplor in Arca. The power of 
enjoying temporal Goods is the ſame to him, 
that the aCtual Enjoyment 15 te other Men. 
Burt as ſome Pathions are more Criminal 


than others, there's a kind of ſpiritual Plea- 
{ure, 


s 
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ſure, which 1s particularly dangerous. Tt 


may be reducd to three Species; Namely, 
the Pleaſure of Hatred and Revenge,of Pride 
and Ambition, of Incredulity and Impiety, 

Pride takes a delight in —_—_— to 
us thoſe Goods which are none of our own, 
or ſuch Qualities as are in us, but are not 
properly ours; or a Glory which ought to he 
aſcrib'd to God, and not our ſelves. As the 
Soul reſents a kind of Grief at being (tript 
of 1ts Honour, to cloath and adorn another, 
which cauſes the ſecret Repugnancres it has 
to Humility, ſo 1t finds a very ſenſible Plea. 
ſure in derobing others of this Glory, to 
cover and ſet off it ſelf with their Feathers, 

We may very well wonder, what Pleaſure 
the Romans could find in the bloody Paſtime 
of the Circas, to fee the G/aarators kill and 
mangle one another, to make them Sport 
and Recreation : This barbarous Delight 


may be reckon'd a Pleaſure of Ambition and | 


Vain-glory : The Thoughts that theſe Com- 
batants were S/aves, made the Romans tor- 
get *'em to be Men. This was a Flattery to 
Ambition, letting 'em ſee that the Men were 
made for no other purpoſe, but their Recrea- 
tion and Divertifement. 

There's a Pleaſure of Hatred and Revenge 
which conſiſts in theJoy we perceive at other 
Men's Misfortunes, This is an hideous Plea- 
ſure, which is nouriſh'd by our Neighbours 
tears: Yetaf you look cloſcly into the ——_— 

you 
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ou'll find *tis moſt agreeable to the Palate 

of worldly Men. This Pleaſure 1s propor- 
tion'd to the degree of that Hatred which 
ave 1t Birth. Hence a Poet of our Age, who 

Fad a competent Knowlede of Man's Hear, 
exprefles the Exceſs of Hatred, by the Ex- 

ceſs of Pleaſure: 


Should Clouds diſgorge their Flames upon this Place, 

And Thunder to the ground theſe Buildings raſe ; | 
Should thy proud Laurels into Aſhes waſt, , 
And all the Roman Stock new breathe their laſt ; | 
F coud endure theſe Ohieas in my fight, 

Cauſe '*em my ſe!f, and Dye ev'n with Delight. . 
+ 74 


Incredulity fortifies it ſeli with the Ple 


ſure of all the other Paſſions which attack 


Religion, and are delighted with upholding 
ſuch Doubts as favour the Intereſt of their 
Diſorder ; and Impiety, which ſeems to do 
Evil for Evil's ſake, and without any further 


s . 


ls 


Advantage, yet has its ſecret Pleaſures,which 


are ſo much the more dangerous, the more 
the Soul hides ?em from 1t felf at that time, 
when 1t moſt exquiſitely taſts 'em. 

It often happens, that an Intereſt of Va- 
nity, makes us irreverent to the Supreamm 
Berg. We wou'd fain ſeem formidable ro 
Men, by ſeeming to have no fear of God : 
To menace and threaten the Earth, we 
blaſpheme Heaven. 

Burt yet that 1s not the principal Ingredt- 
ent of Impiety : Man naturally hates God, 
becauſe he hates the Dependance which ſub- 
mits him to his Dominzon, and the Law 

| which 
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which refſtrains his Deſires. This Abhor. 
rence of the:Deity lies hid 1n the bottom of 
Man's Heart, or Infirmity and Fear many 
times conceal it from-the Eyes of Reaſon: 
This inward Averſion, perceives a ſecret 
Pleaſure at any thing that dares and aftront; 
G O D; Men love thoſe flights of Wat which 
ſcandalize the Drvinzy. 


Viftrix cauſa Dit: placuit, ſed vita Caton, 
11 dedaigne de voir le Ciel qui le trakir. 
He ſcorns to ſee the Heaven,which betrays hin, 


This ſeem'd Brave and Great, becauſe i 
was Impious. 

I am anclinable to their Opinion, who 
hold that Fear 1s the original Source of 
Superſtition, provided we join Hatred and 
Fear together, as they are often found 1n the 
Heart of Man; 1t being hard for us not to 
have ſome Hatred andAverſion at that which 
we very much fear and dread. Tis certain, 
that Superſtition would not be ſo common n 
the World (for ordinarily 'tis made up of an 
inhumane Extravagance) did not Pleaſure: 
inveigle Men to that which Reaſon forbids, 
and this Pleaſure conſiſts 1n an inward S+ 
usfaftion,at ſeeing the Deity abus'd and de 
graded. The Pagans did not only meet wath 
a Pleaſure of Pride, in. raiſing Men to the! 
Order of Gods, but alſo a Pleaſare of Hatred 
and Impiety,in debaſing the Gods to the Con 
dition of Men ; and it may be they were \ 
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ſo much deJlighted with reading thoſe Fa- 
bles of their Poezs, which related the Apo- 
theoſes of Men, as thoſe which teign'd the 
Wonnds and Deleats of the Gods, by Hu- 
mane Arms. 

So that whoever ſounds the Depth of our 
Heart will find, that Superſtition and Pro- 
faneneſs are not ſo oppolite as Men commonly 
imagine; and that they are united 1n this 
ſecret Hatred of God, which follows the 
State of our Corruption, and which nothing 
can cure but Grace. 

As Pride and Hatred are united to form 
that vaſt Pleaſure, which Superſtition aims 
at, and the Delight we find in Impiety ; to 
alſo they combine to make the Pleaſure of 
Malignity, Slander and Calumny. 

Here we find a Pleaſure if Lain-glory : 
For we' many times diſpraiſe other Men, 
with a Deſign indiretly to commend our 
our {elves. Any Man 1n the World would 
openly praiſe himſelt, 1f he dar'd be fo bold; 
but fearing leaſt a breach of Modeſty might 
make a Blemiſh in his Eſcutcheon, he's oblt- 
ged to go a By-way to work, to uſe Cunning 
and A_—_ in diſplaying his Merit to the 
Eyes of Mankind, ſo as not to attract the 
Reproach of too great Vanity : He dares not 
commend himielf in plain Terms, but hopes 
that by ſpeaking of others, he ſhall give an 
1ndirect Deſcription of himſelf; that by ma- 
k10og a ſhew of Horrour and Deteſtation of 

an 
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an evil AQtion, he ſhall teſtify how much hj 
Vertue removes him from the like Fault: 
And that the more he blames the Vices 
others, the greater Evidence will he giy: 
of his own Exemption from 'em, and 
make People think him endu'd with the oy. 
polite Vertues. A dull and unpolitick Sh. 
love draws this Diſcourſe, ſayzng, As fo 
my part, tho' 7 have very great Defects, yet 


9ay I boaſt that 7 bave not This : But an. 


genious and prudent Se/f-/ove knows better 
how to manage its Modeſty, and many time 
hides 1ts Contempt, but much more the de. 
ſign 1t has in Contemning. 

But beſides this Intereſt of Pride, which 
makes us delighted in deſpiſing other Men, 
there's allo an Intercit of Hatred, which 
creates 1n us the like Diſpoſition. We look 
upon other Men as our Enemies, becaule we 
regard 'em as Competitors in the purſuit of 
temporal Enjoyments : Youll always be 
pleas'd at ſeeing 'em Degraded, whillt you 
think 'em 1n a Condition to rival you 1n any 
thing : But no ſooner does this Oppoſition 
_ ceaſe, kurt there's allo an End of that Plea- 
ſure you conceiv'd in their Debaſement; 
hence 1t happens that Slander has tor it 
ObjeCt, not the Dead, but the Z7vmg. 


After this 'tis eaſy to judge, that the Plex | 


ſure of Converſation, 1s not ſo innocent as 
Men commonly fancy. Inditterent things 
are tedious tous; thoſe which concern and 

nca.1y 
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nearly relate to us, excite a Pleaſure either 
of Pride, Hatred, Impiety, Ambition,or ſome 
other Paſlion no leſs Criminal. 

| As there 1s a Pleaſure of Converſation, 
there 1s alſo a Pleaſure of Thoughts, which 
proceeds from the ſame Source with the for- 
mer: It ariſes from this, thatour Heart, being 

repoſſeſs'd with certainPallions,can't enjoy 
it ſelf, but when 1t thinks upon certain Ob- 
jets ; and therefore ſuſpends all our other 
Thoughts and Refle&tions. Such is the Plea- 
ſure of a Lover, who forgets every thing 
elſe to think of the Object of his Love ; he 
perceives a ſort of Delight in his Amorous 
Contemplations, (which 1s deſtroy'd by 
Paſſion) becauſe the Pleaſure of Thought 
yields to that of Senſe. 

Men commonly 1magine, that the uſual 
Diſtractions and Wanderings of thoſe that 
pray to God, or exerciſe any other Duties of 
Religion, are the leaſt of Faults ; butif they 
enquire into the Cauſe of 'em, they'll change 
their Opinion : For indeed theſe proceed 
meerly from the too great Pleaſure, which 
the Ideas of temporal Things excite in our 
Minds; and that, as I may fo fpeak, we de- 
ſire to retain thoſe — Objects by the 
Pleaſure of Thinking, which eſcape our 
reach thro* the Suſpenſion of our ſenſual 
Delights. 

We every where ſeck for Pleaſure, juſt 
as Bees for thoſe Flowers which afford 'em 
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Nouriſhment ; and as they many Times find p 


what they ſearch for in foul and moorifh 
places, fo it frequently happens, that we per. 
celve a kind of Pleaſure 1n Aﬀairs, Dangers, 
Labours, and ſometimes even in Affliction, 
if 1t be not very great. There's a Pleaſure 
which might juſtly be term'd, the Pleaſure 
of Complaints and Tears : We take delight 
1n lamenting theDeath of 1l]uſtr:ious Perſons: 
the Glory of thoſe, who are bewail'd, ſigns 
1izing, in ſome ſort, even thoſe who bewal 
'em. We take a Pleaſure to prolong and eter. 
nize our Sorrow : We think to give a Sect. 
men of the Conſtancy of our Soul, by a 
inconſolable Affli&ion. Laſtly, we are ve 
glad to make an appearance of the G reatnei; 
of our Loſs, thinking to engage the Com. 
paſlion of others to refle& upon our own 
Worth, 

In the laſt place, we perceive a ſort 
Pleaſure even in /dlenefs, which oftentimes 
cauſes us to renounce all the reſt. It pro. 
ceeds from a certain Effeminacy and Soft. 
neſs, which makes us hate even the lea} 
Pain and Incommodity : For our whole Bu. 
ſineſs being the ch of Pleaſure, we ac- 
cuſtom our ſelves to think,love, deſire, ſpeak 
and at with Pleaſure; to ſeek for ſuch Com- 
pany as delights us, and to avoid all manner 
of diſagreeable Occupations. Hence the leaſ 
Inconveniency puts us in Deſpair, it being 
contrary to this prevailing Habit, and ful- 
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pending the Perception of ſo many differenc 
Pleaſures, the Thoughts whereof are al- 
ways preſent to our Mind. 

Wherefore we muſt not think to find 
Stedfaſtneſs and Conſtancy in Voluptuous 
Souls : Pride indeed may cauſe 'em to afte&t 
2 fort of Hardineſs, to ſupport Diſgraces and 
Calamities, but certainly they never put on 
a real Fortitude till they are freed from the 
charming Idea's of Pleaſure. 

Bodily Pleaſure 1s more ſenſible than Spi- 
ritual, yet this appears more Criminal than 
that : For the Pleaſure of Pre 1s Sacrile- 
210us, which appropriates to it ſelf the Ho- 
nour belonging to God; the Pleaſure of Ha- 
tred 1s Barbarous and Blood-thirſty, which 
13delighted in nothing but Deſolation and 
Tears; and the Plcaſure of Incredulity and 
Superſtition is, as we before ſhew'd, full of 
Impiety and Wickedneſs, which 1s nouriſh- 
ed and upheld by any thing that ſeems to 
debaſe or annihulate the Dezry. 

This ſhews us,in the firit place, that Plea- 
ſure 1s as univerſal as our Corruption, it 
being certain, that they who are x ant 
to one ſort of Pleaſure, ſeldom fail to enflave 
themſelves to another. It ſignifies but lictle, 
for Inſtance, to make great Scruples about 
the Uſe. of ſenſual _s when we are 
given up to that of the Mind, which 1s far 


more criminal and dangerous. 
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Secondly, we may reaſonably conc]ude, 
that 'tis 1mpoſhble ro cure One-ſelf of this 
Vee, by Motives purely Temporal. For 
when you allege to a Voluptuous Man, the 
Conſiderations of Honour and Decorum, of 
his Intereſt and Eſtabliſhment 1n theWorld, 
you may perhaps ſo far work upon him, ag 
to oblige him to prefer the Pleaſures of Pride 
and Ambition before ſenſual Pleaſure :; bt 
this will but tranſport him from one Vice to 
another. 

If you'd find ſuch Motives as are capable 
of withdrawing him from all kinds of Plex. 
ſure, you mult put the caſe to him of for. 
ſaking all worldly Delights, 1t necd be; and 
to this End, ſet him upon making this Re. 

_ fleCtion, That himſelf ſhall laſt ro /Zrerniy, 
and thoſe Pleaſures but for a Moment. | 
Indeed upon the Principles of a mortal 

and periſhing Man, the Cauſe of Pleaſure 

ſeems jult and reaſonable ; for 'tis natural to 

One that 1s not to be very long in a Con- 

dition of enjoying the ſweetneſs of Pleaſure, 

to ſeek and purſue 1t, ſo long as he has an 

Opportunity : Thais Piece of Morality 1s 

pretuly expreſs d by Horace : 


Vite ſumma brevis ſpe 


m 10s vetat inchoan 
longam. | 


' 


Were all Man's Hopes and Pretenſions con. 
ha'd to the ſhort Duration of this Life,ther 
would be Truth and Reaſon 1n theſe Mar: 
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;ims : But being deſtin'd to live after Death, 
the Light of Nature teaches ys, that he 
ought 1n like manner to aſpire at thoſe eter. 
nal Delights, whereof Religion ſo happily 
informs him. 
To this I add, that the Immortal Man, or 
23 I have already deſcrib'd him, he who be- 
lieves he 1s Eternal, and a&ts according to 
this Principle, eaſtly renounces the Allure- 
ments of P/eaſure, thro' his deſire of an end- 
leſs and unlimited Happineſs. 'Tis impollible 
he ſhould become a ſlave to ſenſual Del:ghr, 
which he knows the Author of Mature im- 
ploy'd purely as a Motive to engage us 1n the 
Preſervation or Propagation of the Body. He's 
far from placing his Supream Felicity in the 


' Pleaſure of being applauded and extoll'd by 


2 Society of Mortals, as any Man 1n his righe 
Senſes would be from placing his Glory in 
the Praiſe and Commendation of one that's 
to ſee him but for aMoment.He 1s not affefted 
with the Pleaſure of Revenge ; he'll hardly 
look upon thoſe Perſons as Enemies, whado 
him but a temporal Prejudice. He patiently 
ſupports the ſhort D<-pendances of this Life, 
and for the ſame reaſon taſts not any crimzs- 
nal Pleaſure, in being a Super1our, regarding 
his Condition as a proviſional and tranſitory 


State, which ſcarcely deſerves his Care and 


Attention. In a word, the /rmorial Man has 
no Paſſions but what are very moderate a- 


| bout the Qbjetts of this Lite, and as his plea- 
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ſure in the World, 1s proportion'd to the 
Degree of his application to theſe ObjeRs 
tis eaſy to conceive, that he finds himſelf 
{ituated above the Sphere of Voluptuouſneſ; 
in which certainly he cannot be ſaid to loſe 
any thing, being advantagiouſly indemnify 
by the Commerce of Love, Gratitude, Zea], 
Joy and Conſolation, which he holds with 
God, who by the Sentiment of his holy and 
unſpeakable Delights, raiſes him above the 
melancholly Scene of our ſad and intoxicated 
Pleaſure. 

Wherefore Man does not eſcape the fond 
Embraces of Pleaſure, as 'tis uſually fancy'd, 
either by Pride, Intereſt, Revenge or Am. 
bition ; LG that ſhuts himſelf up 1n the nar- 
row limits of this Life, will be Voluptuous, 
do what he can. Let the Pagan Philoſophers 
tell us as many fine Precepts of Vertue, and 
preſcribe as many Remedies as they pleaſe 
againlt Intemperance, well indeed admire 
tneir Maxims, becauſe of the ſecret Relation 
they have to our natural Dignity, of which 
we have a confus'd and imperfect Knowlege: 
But ſhall never find our felves any ran 
diſpos'd to praCtice 'em, than as we are con-| 
vinc'd of our Eternity, 


CHAP 
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CHAP, XK 


Wherein we Treat of the general Diſorders 


of Selt-love, and particularly of Pride. 


Leaſure and Glory are the two general 
| (er mnragaf yrs pivealcaſon and reliflito al 


the reſt: They are,as it were,the Spirit and 


Salt of all the others, differing 1n this, as we 
before obſerv'd, That Pleaſure becomes a- 
miable and deſirable purely for its own ſake, 
whereas Glory is percetv'd meer]y upon-the 
account of that Pleaſure which attrends 1t. 
But tho' Glory be perceiv d only by means 
of that Pleaſure, wherewith 'tis accompa- 
ny'd, yet may 1t {t1}] be faid imfome ſenſe to 
de deſirable & its own ſake; at leaſt it muſt 
be certainly acknowledg 'd, that 'tis no eaſy 
matter to find out the primitive and ancient 
Reaſon, upon which our Love of Eſteem 1s 
founded. This is no ſatisfatory Solution, to 
lay, that we deſire Eſteem becauſe of its ap- 
endant Pleaſure : For this Pleaſure being a 
leaſure of Refleion, the Difficulty is nor 
ſo eaſily ended, ſince it {tii] remains to know 
why this Eſteem, which 1s ſomething for- 
reign and remote in reſpe& of us, ſhould 

caule our SatisfaCtion ? 
Nor 1s it more to the purpoſe, to alledge 
the Utility and Profit of Glory, for tho' the 
KR 3 Elteem 
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Eſteem and Repure, we acquire,may ſeryet 
make us ſucceed in our Defigns,and procure 
us divers Advantages 1n Society, yet there ar, 
Circumſtances, under which 62 Suppoſition 
w1ll not hold good. What proſpect of Advyan. 
zage could Mutius, Leonidas, Codrus, Cur. 
zZius, and all thoſe other Heroes propoſe to 
themſelves, who laid down their Lives in 
the Field, and purſuit of Honour? What 
Advantage could they ſee in ſacrificing their 
Goods and Themſelves upon the Altar of 
Pride ? Thro' what Principle of Intereſt do 
thoſe /ndian Women, who burn themſelye, 
in the Funeral Pile of their deceas'd Hus. 
bands, ſeek even in deſpight of Laws and 
Remonſtrances, for an Eſteem which they 
Survive ? 

A certain Perſon hath ſaid upon this ſub. 
jet, That Se/F love delights to foſter and 
cheriſh an Idea of our Perfe&tions , which 
15, as 1t were, its domeſtick Idol, being vs: 
able to endure any thing that oppoſes thi; 
Tdea, as Contempt and Injurzes ; and on the 
other hand, paſlionately ſearching after al 
that fatters and magnifies it, as Z/teem and 
Commendations. According to this Principk 
theAdvantage of Glory would confilt in this 


'That the Eſteem which others have for uw, 


confirms the good Opinion we have of ou 
ſelves : But that + 5 is not the princips 
Source of the Love of Eſteem and Honour, 
appears from hence, That Men for the ge- 


nerality} 
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nerality make more account of the apparent 
Merit which they obtain by the Eſteem of 
others, than of the real Merz which at- 
tcatts the Eſteem of themſelves ; or, it you 
will, that they had rather have thoſe Faults 
which Men eſtcem and value,than fuch good - 
Qualities as are not prizd 1n the Eyes of the 
World ; and that moreover there are mul- 
titudes of Perſons, that ſeek to make them- 
ſelves conſiderable and valu'd by ſuch Ac- 
compliſhments and Qualines, as they very 
well know they are not endu'd with, which 
deſtroys the Opinzon,that they have recourſe 
to an outward and' forreign Eſteem, to con- 
hrm the good Sentiments they have of thent- 
ſelves. 

'Tis equally groundlefs to imagine, that 
we delire Eiteem meerly for this realon , 
That we may be diſtinguiſh'd and rais'd a+ 
bove the common Rank ; for this 1s to ex- 

lain the Cauſe by the Efte&t, We don't ſeek 
be Eſteem, that we may diſtinguiſh our 
ſelves, but we diſtinguiſh our ſelves, becauſe 
we would be eſteem'd, by departing from 
the Multitude, and leaving the Dungeon of 
our former Obſcurity. 

Laſtly, The Love of Eſteem 1n its gene- 
ral [dea, can't be ſaid to proceed from this 
Idolatry of Self-love, which aims at being 
Eternal and Immenſe like G OD, exhibir- 
Ing to us an imaginary Eternity in the me- 
morics of Men, to fave us from the Ship- 
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wrack of Time, and mavegre its conſuming 
Malignity to perpetuate our Name ; and try. 
ing to —_ our Dimenſions, and extend 
em to the utmoſt limits of the World, by 
buiſying the Minds of Men with the Con- 
fideration of our Actions and Grandeur, It 
that were the only Source of the Love of 
Eſteem and Honour, 'twould follow, that we 
coud not innocently deſire the Eſteem of 
other Men, nor conſequently be blamable 
tor dreading Infamy and Diſgrace, which is 
contrary to Reaſon. 

Tho' we ſearch ne're ſolong for theSprings 
of this Inclination, I'm per{waded, that the 
reaſon of it will no where elſe be diſcover'd, 


but in the Wiſdom of the Creatonr, For as | 
God imploys the Uſe of Pleaſure, in order | 
to preſerve and propagate our Body, to unite | 
us together, and make us ſenſible of the | 


Good and Preſervation of Society, wherein 
we are plac'd, fo there's no doubt, but his 
Wiſdom makes uſe of the Love of Efteem,to 
defend us from the Debaſements of Pleaſure, 
and put us upon exerting honeſt and laudable 
AQions (which fo well agree with the Dig- 
nity of our Nature) and at the ſame time to 
- unite us more conveniently one with ano: 
ther. 


This Pre-caution would not havebeen ne- | 


cellary, had Humane Reaſon ated only by 1t 
ſelf, and independently from Senſe : For 
then this Reaſon would be able, not ay” to 

ew 
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ſhew us what is Honeſt, but alſo to prefer 
it before what 1s Plealant : But becaule this: 


| Reaſon 15 Partial, and many times Judges in 


favour of Pleaſure, tying Honour and Deco- 
rum to that which delights us; the Wiſdom 
of the Creatour thought fit to give us for the 
Arbitrator of our Actions, not only our own 
Reaſon, which ſuffers ir ſelf to be corrupr- 
ed and brib'd by the ſoftneſs of Pleaſure, bur 
alſo the Reaſon of other Men, winch 1s not 
ſo eaſily ſeduc'd. 

Whexefore, becauſe the Author of Nature 
was ſo pleasd, that other Men's Reaſon 
ſhould be in ſome ſort our Law and Judge as 
to moral Honeſty, and the Decorums of rea- 
lonable Nature : Upon this very account 
he form'd us with a natural Deſire of raiſing 
an Eſteem of our ſelves 1n the Minds of o- 
thers ; a Deſire, which affuredly precedes: 
the RefleQtions of our Mind. 

For tho' the Uulity, Pleaſure and Deſire 
of finding Confirmations of the Opinion we 
have of our ſelves, gc. may be capable of. 
ſatisfying the Love of Eſteem, yet we have 
ſhewn, that they are not the Cauſe of it. 

And here we might diſtinguiſh Three 
Worlds, which the #i/aom of the Creatout 
has founded upon Three natural Inclina- 
tions : The Animal, the Ranonal, and the 
Religious #or/d. The firſt is a Soctety of 
Perſons united by Senſe, the ſecond of Per. 
ſons united by Eſteem, the third of Perſons 
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united by natural Religion. The firſt has . 
far its Principle the Love of Pleaſure, the 
ſecond the Love of #/teem, the third Con- 
ference. All theſe threePrinciples areNatural, 
and the Grounds of 'em ts not elſewhere / 
to be ſearch'd for, than in the /7/aomn of the 
Creatour. The firſt of theſe Worlds relates | 
to the ſecond, the ſecond to the third, and 
the third to the laſt, Wheretore theſe 


things are thus ſubordinated to each other, 


Eſteem regulates the Love of Pleature, and | ® 
Religion ought to regulate the Love of 8 | ® 
ſteem ; and this Subordination 1s no leſs na. | ** 
tural than theſe Inclinations. | d 

The Love of Pleaſure may truly be at- | © 
tributed to Nature : But the Irregularities " 
of Voluptuouſneſs are to be reckon'd to ano. Y 
ther Account. The Love of E/tcem may - 
be ſaid to be Natural ; but yet we are not 1 
to ſuppoſe, that the Extravagancies and E. | h 
normities of Pride ariſe from the Womb of | 
Nature. To this we may aſcribe the Fear of { 
God, and the Love of Yertue : But we ought ns 
not to give 1t an Appennage of all thoſe Su- 1 
perltitions, which Men have been pleas to , 


ingraft upon the Principles of Nature; and ; 
conſequently *tis neceſſary, that the Love of | 
Pleaſure, of Eſteem, and Conſcience, ſhould | h 
have their natural Law, Rules and Lumats : | 
Burt 'twill not be amis to anlilt upon the 

Love of Ef/tcem. Rn 
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CHAP. 3 


Where we examine all thoſe Irregularittes, 
which are the Ingredients of Pride. 


T: ſeems, that hitherto we have not had a 
very perte&t Knowledge of Pride, and 
doubtleſs the reaſon was, becauſe * we have 
not throughly diſtinguiſh'd its ſeveral Parts, 
nor with ſuftcient Attention examin'd all 
its Characters. Preae in general may be re- 
duc'd to Five principal Branches : Namely, 
to the Love of Eſteem, to Preſumption, Va- 
nity, Ambition, and Havghtinefſs. For tho' 
Men are wont to confound theſe Terms, 
and uſe 'em indifferently to ſignify the ſame 
day ts certain that theſe Expreſſions 
have ſomewhat different Significations. The 
Love of Elteem 1s Natural and Lawful init 
ſelf, as we beforc vbſerv'd; but 'tis Vicious 
and Dilorderly when it riſes to Excels : 
This 1s the moſt general Irregularity of 
Pride, for when our Deſire of Efcem 15 ex- 
- celſive, tis natural to romage 1in our felves 
tor ſome eſtimable Qualities, and finding we 
have none, our Imagination preſents us with 
iome in Complaiſince to the Inclinations 
of the Heart, from whence ariſes Preſump« 
tron, Moreover this immoderate Love of 
£/leem makes us yalue our ſelyes upon any 
Endow- 
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Endowment, whether good or bad, and fer 
want of real Sources of Glory, to aim at an 
Eſteem upon the account of thofe things 
. which are 1in no wiſe Eſtimable, unleſs in 

our own Fancy ; this 1s properly. our Va- 
nity. For this Expreſlion ori ally lignifies 
the Emptineſs of thoſe Obieds, wherein we 
erroneoully ſeek for Eſteem, and which are 
naughty Sources of Vain-glory. From this 
excelſive Love of Eſteem ariſes the Deſire 
we have to raiſe our ſelves above otherdMen, 
having a Perſwaſion, that we can't attract a 
publick Eſteem and Conſideration, whillt we 
are confounded with the Vulgar Rabble ; 
and this produces Ambition. Laſtly, The 
Deſire we have to make a great Show, by 
diſtinguiſhing our ſelves from the commoa 
Rank, makes us deſpiſe other Men, ſeeking 
all poſſible means to degrade and pull 'em 
down, that we may i their Heads, 
All the Irregularities of Pride being reduc'd 
to the excellive Love of &/tcem as their firſt 
and original Principle, we can't uſe too 
much Diligence in conſidering this latter. 
The two general Faults of this Inclination 
are Zxceſs and 7rregularity ; the Firlt con- 
fiſts 1n this, That we love Eſteem too much : 
- the Second, That we love falſe Ffteem as 
well as true. 

In order to underſtand what is the Exceſs 
of thc Love of Zfteem, we mult conſider the 
D. ſign of God 1n placing this Inclination 
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in our Heart. He pave 1t to us for the Pre- 
ſervation of the Zoay, the Good of Society, 
and the Exerciſe of Yertae. I ſay,tor the Pre- 
ſervation of the Body, tfeeing that the Love 
of Elteem defends us from thoſe Extrava- 
gances of corporeal Pleaſure, which would 

refently tend to our Deſtru&ion and Death: 
For who doubts,that the Deſire of raifing an 
Eſteem of our ſelves, 1s a powerful Motive 
to {tave us off from that exceſs of Debauch- 
ery and Lenfuality, to which we are drag'd 
by the Love of Pleaſure, and which 1s of fo 
fatal Conſequence even to our Body. He 
plac'd in us this Inclination for the Good of 
Sciety; for *tis this Deſire to obtain an E- 
{teem 1n the World, that renders us Afﬀable 
and Complaiſant, Obliging and Civil ; that 
makes vs love Decency and Sweetneſs of 
Converſation. And yet all thiswhile,who does 
not know, that the fineſt Ars, the molt lofty: 
Sciences, the wilelt Governments, the molt 
quit Eſtabliſhments, 1n general, moſt that 1s 
Admirable in reaſonable Society, proceeds 
from this natural Deſire of Glory ? Let vs 
not fancy, that our own Ccrraprion and Cort- 
cupiſcence brought thrs excellent Benefit to 
Mankind ; doubtleſs the wile Inſ{truttions 
of the Author of Nature had the chiefeſt 
Hand 1n this Matter. Laſtly, 'tis certain, 
that the Deſign of God was to ſteer and 1n- 
cline us to honeſt and laudable Actions, by 
gtving us for the Judge of our Condudt, _y 
only 
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only our own /eca/ſon, which 15 oftentimes 
brib'd by the Enutice ments of Pleature'; but 
alſo the Reaſon of other Men, who are not 
ſo partial in our Favour as we our ſelves, 
Indeed God may be conlider'd either as the 
Author of Screzy, or Religion. As the Au. 
thor of Society, he thought fir Men ſhould 
enter into mutual Commerce, during ſome 
Time; and with this Intent he endow'd 'em 
with ſuch Incl:naittons as were neceſlary to 
the Good and Preſervation of Society. A- 
mong theſe are to be reckon'd the Love of 
Pleaſure, and the Deſire of Ejtcerm : This 
Jatter 1s the Spring of Humane Vertues, 
which ought not to be ſo much cry'd down, 
as uſually they are, for if they are not inſer- 
vient to eternal Salvation, yet are they de- 
ſgn'd for the Good of temporal Society ; 
they proceed from the Intention of the Au- 
thor of Nature ; they are a part of his 
Model and Platform ; Love of X/teem being 
the means he makes uſe of to perte&Soctety, 
aSthe Love of Pleaſure 15 defign'd to found 
it. As for Religion, that has more lofty 
Views; for 1t undertakes to direct Men to 
the eternal and infinite Good. 

Hence 1t follows,that the Love of Efteem 
15 Exceſſive : Firſt, when 1t tends to deſtroy 
the Boy, inſtead of preferving it; Secondly, 
when it diſturbs the good and order of So- 
cicty, inſtead of maintaining and ſupporting 
it ; Thirdly, when it mn us to violate 
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the Precepts of Vertue,inſtead of putting us 
upon the Practice of 'em. 

We find a pat Example of the firſt of theſe 
in the Fury of Dae/s : That, in my Opinton, 
is a very extravagant point of FZonour,which 
would have us love G/oy, and yet deſpiſe 
Life, which 1s the main Foundation, and 
partly the End of it, as we have already 
ſeen, What will Men's Z/fteem ſignify to 
me, when I am not in Being to enjoy 1t ? 
Without Life this Honour 1s nothing. Life 
15 ſomething, even without this Honour, and 
God himfelt thought fit to let us know by 
his ConduR, that the former 1s more Eſtt- 
mable than the latter ; for he incites us to 
the Love of Honour, but by one bare Motive 
of Glory, and makes us in love with Lite, 
by Pleaſure and Ghry too. 

Burt 1f 1t be an{wer'd, That 'tis not fo 
much the love of Honour and Eſteem,as fear 
of Contempt and Shame, that makes a Man 
expoſe himſelf to revenge an Aﬀront ; and 
that tis natural to a Man of Zononr to be 
unable to live under the preſſure of Infamy : 
this Reply is not ſatisfaftory, becauſe as 'tis 
a Weakneſs not to be able to endure Grief, 
*tts no leſs One to be unable to ſufter an un- 
Jult and groundle(s Contermpr. 

In the botcom we find the Love of Z- 
ſteem, as to this Examyle, to be irregular in 
every Reſpect. . For this 1s to Jove Z#/tcem 


t00 much, To love falſe Eteem, and that 
; 109 
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too more than Life, and conſequently more 


than the Preſervation of the Body, than | 


Society, which 1s depriv d of one or many 
Members by the Fury of thoſe infamoy 


Combatrs : And laſtly, more than Yerzue ; 


ſince 'tis to love 1t more than Humanity, 
Juſtice, Charity and Moderation. 

I know when the Caſe 1s put to ſpend 
one's Blood for the good of Society, and the 
Service of the Prince, who 1s 1ts Repreſen. 
tative, and has its Rights and Properties 
depnted into his Hands, a Man ought not 
to make the leaſt reſiſtance, or ſcruple to 
expoſe his Lite; but then 'tis Yerrue, and 


not Efteem, that he prefers before Life ; 


He purſues the Delign of the Author of A'a- 
ture, conforms himlelt to his Model and 
Will ; ſince he that made us has plac'd us 
in a State of Suhordination and Dependance. 
All the Irregularity proceeds from this, 
That Men have not a competent Knowlege 
of Honour, and love it Blindfold ; they have 
only a confus'd Notion of 1t, which Educa- 
tion, Examples, and the Judgment of other 
Men do inceflantly change. Zoncur, 1n 1ts 
ordinary ldea, includes three Things; 'tis a 
Sentiment of one's Excellency, a Love of 
Duty, and a Delire to be Elteem'd. A Man 
of Honour ſhould be ſenſible of Vertue and 
Merit,and conſequently be grated and offend- 
ed at any outward Contempt or Diſreſpett. 
He ſhould fo far love his Duties, as eyen ta 
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expoſe himſelf to the greateſt Dangers, ra- 
ther than fail of obſerving *em ; and he 
ought to love the Eſteem of rational Per- 
ſons, and make it his endeayour to deſerye 
It, | 
This general Idea 1s juſt and true, but the 
Application, Men make of it, is ordinarily 
Falſe; for they attend not ſufficiently to 
their real Merit, which 1s far greater than 
they imagine, in not having an Idea of their 
Duties, which are of much Jarger Extent 
than they ſuppoſe, and being unable to dif- 
cern falſe Eſleem, from true, which 15 the 
Thing to which they ought to aſpire. 
Nevertheleſs 'tis probable, tharMen,even 
in their Irregularities, have a ſort of con- 
fus'd Sentiment of their natural D72nzty, 
which joyning at ſelf with their falſe Pre- 
judices of Zteem, and worldly Glory, cauſes 
that Impatience,or rather Fury,at receivin 
Abuſes and Aﬀronts. Would one, 6 
Merit reaches no higher than that of a Mor- 
tal and Dying Man, reſent ſo great Horrour 
in Debaſement 2 And wal he be fo ex- 
celſively vex'd at being reduc'd,even to that 
Nothing, which ſurrounds him on every 
ſide 2 No certainly, there's an Inſtin& in 
Man, which continually puts him in Mind 
of his Condition, and renders him ſenſible 
of all that oppoſes the Idea of his Perfetons. 
But 'tis certain, that this Glory to which 
we aſpire, includes many different Sentt- 
| ments 
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ments,which are the conſtituent Parts of it, 


We may diſtinguiſh Four : Namely, Z/teem, 


Conſideration, Reſpet,and Aamiration. Eſteem | 
is a Tribute we pay toa Man's proper Qua. | 
Iities, and Perſonal Merit ; Con/tderation ha; 
for its Object, not only the Merit of a Per. 


ſon, bur alſo his external Accompliſhments, 
as Birth, Riches, Power, Credit, Reputation: 
and 1n general all thoſe Advantages, which 
make the Difference of Conditions, and Di. 


ſtinction of Perſons in Soczery. Reſpect 1z | 


nothing elſe but an high Conſideration; and 


Aamiration 1s no more but a great Z/leem, | 


The finelt, or at leaſt the moſt proper Glory, 


conſiſts in Eſteem and Admiration : But | 


the moſt ſenſible and con{picuousGlory,con- 


fiſts in Conſideration and Reſpe& ; the rea. | 
ſon of it 1s, Becauſe all the World are not | 


capable of diſcerning a worthy and deſery- 
3ng Man,from an unworthy ; whereas every 
one can diſtinguiſh a great Lord, from a pri- 
vate Man. 
"Tis certain, that every Man which wears 
a Head, may juſtly demand this Sentiment 
of us, when we conſider his Excellence, and 
natural Dignity. We owe Eſteem and Ad- 
mairation to thoſe Perfeions which GOD 
has pleas'd to endow a Man with. We owe 
Conkideening and Reſpett to the Rank and 
Station he has in the Yor/d: But this origt- 
nal Glory of Man has been darken'd, and 
almoſt defac'd by Sin ; and here we _ 
with- 
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without Surprize and Amazement conſider 
the prodigious Depravation and Irregula- 
rity of corrupted Man; ſee his Pride, as it 
were, pougey up from the Ruines of his 
Glory, and his Humility ending, where his 
real Vileneſs begins. 

"Tis ſomewhat ſtrange, to ſee Men Com- 
plementing and Praiſing one another, whallt 
they equally deſerve an eternal Shame and 
Reproach: % 

But we need not wonder at 1t, God being 
willing to preſerve Soczery, even after the 
Corruption of ſan, was not oblig'd to de- 
prive us of this natural Inclination towards 
publick Eſteem, which makes, as we ſaid he- 
fore, the Perfection of civil Converſation. 

The Example of thoſe Philoſophers 18 not 
to be minded, whom we have ſeen deſpiſe 
Men's Z#ficem to ſuch a Degree, as even to 
count themſelves Unhappy it they chanc'd 
to attra& 1t. It may be, theſe Feroes in Hu- 
mility did not really —— Glory, but only 
made an appearance of deſpiſing 1t to the 
Eyes of Mer. Crcero ſays, that none of all 
thoſe who wrote Books concerning the 
Contempt of Vain-glory, ever forgot to put 
their Names to 'em; this 1s a politick Con- 
trivance of Przde, to aſpire ah Glory by 
ſeeming to ſhun it. When a Man openly 
profeſſes his Deſire of Z/teem, he meets 
with a great many Emulators and Rivals, 


who obſerving his Deſigns, are ſo much the 
more 
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more eaper to ſtand in his Light with their 
own Eſteem ; and more vigorouſly endea. 
vour to deprive him of the Eſteem of other 
Men, with how much greater Ardour he 
reaches after it : But when a Man ſeems to 
deſpiſe this Eſteem of the World, which 1; 
ſo much courted and ſought after, then ag 
he voluntarily ſeparates himſelf from the 
| Number of thoſe, who direfly aim at it,he's 
very well thought of, Men like his 2! 
intereleaneſs, and would even force him to 
accept of that which he ſeems to refuſe, 
Gloria, ſays St. Auguſtine, ſequitur fugien- 
J7em. 

Moreover, Merit and Fortune have always 


been at Daggers.draw, for the Upper-hand | 


In the way to'Ghry. Grandees are invelted, 
by the Priviledge of Fortune, with the mot 
illuſtrious Honours, which uſually attra& 
the AﬀeQtions of the Multitude. The Phi- 
loſophers, maintaining the Rights and Pro. 
perties of Yertue, and Wiſdom, in oppolition 
to. Fortune, have rais'd,as 1t were, a Party of 
Confederates againſt Grandeur and Renown; 
being WE of emnigens it, they betake 
themſelves to contemn and deſpiſe 1t. They 
made a Show of renouncing that ambitious 


Deſire, which makes Men cringe and run 


after. the Diſpenſers of the Goods of For- 
tune, leſt an eager Officiouſneſs might be a 
tacit Confeſlion of their Inferiority ; and 


becauſe the Maulitude. condemn'd 'em by 
their 
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their intereſted ConduXl, they pretended to 
deſpiſe vulgarEſteem,und popular Applauſe ; 
but let 'em once change their Condition, 
they'll preſently be of another Mind. 

But the Irrcgularity conſiſts principally 
in this, That our Thoughts are ſo much 
taken up with gaining an Z#/tcem amongſt 
Men, that we don't take time to think of 
approving our ſelves to God ; Not but the 
Approbation of God feems to us, in the Bot- 
tom, more prec1ous and va]uable than Men's 
Eſteem : Bur it falls out thus, becauſe to ob- 
tain the Eſfeem of Men, *tis not requiſite 
that our Fear? ſhould be chang'd, it ſuffices 
that we diſguiſe our ſelves to the Eyes of 
the World; whereas we can't approve our 
ſelves to God, unleſs we change the very 
Foundation of our Fear?. Now 'tis no hard 
matter for Se/f-/ove to put on a counterfeit 
Viſage ; but *ts a poant of Dithculty to be 
willing, 1n good Earneſt, to become new 
Men. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Where we conſider the Second Irregularity 
of Priac. 


Ur exceſſive Deſire of Z/tcem, inſpires 
us with an ardent Deſire ro have eſti- 
mable Qualities, and an extream Dread of 

: being 


3 
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being {taind with thoſe Faults which do us | 


a Diſparagement 1n the Minds of Men, or of 
betraying our ſelves by not railing a very 
advantagious Opinion of our Perſons. Now 
as we are perſwaded of what we deſire, and 
of what we vehement]y dread, it happens, 
that we either concelve too good on Opini- 
on, or fall into an exceſlive Diſtruſt of our 
ſelves. The firſt of theſe Faults 1s term'd, 
Pre/umption, the Second, 7 imorouſneſs ; and 
tho' they ſeem oppolite, yet they both ſpring 
from the ſame Original, or rather they are 
but the very ſame Fault under two difterent 
F orcs. Pelle 1s a confident Pride ; and 
Timoronſueſs is a Pride fearful of betraying 
it ſelf : Weare inclin'd to one or the other 
according to the Diverlity of our Tempera- 
ment. A predominancy of Blood uſually 
makes Men aflur'd and periſwaded of what 1s 
for their Profat and Advantage ; hence a- 
riſes Confhidence. Mclancholly cauſes a Man 
to believe whatſoever he fears ; 'tis the 
Principle of Diſtruſts and groundleſs Suſpi- 
cions : Burt Dithdence and Conhdence are 
both grafted upon the Stock of Pride, ſeeing 
they both ſpring from the exceſſive Love of 
Eſteem, which 1s the Firſt-born of our Ir- 


regularities. 

Iris the Opinion of all the World, that a 
preſumptuousManvalues himſelf too highly: 
But I may venture to -ſay againſt all the 
World, that he elteems not himſiclf enough F 

an 
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| and that his Fault lies in a DeteR, and not 


Exceſs of Elevation, beyond what he really 
is. He 1s not truly ſcnftble, that he's endu'd 
with a greater Excellency than the Obje& 


| of his Vanity, and that the Deſert of the 
 periſhing Man 1s very light and 1nconlider- 
able, 1f weigh'd in an equal Balance with 


that of the z7amortal Man. 
Yet 'ths not to be wonder'd, that he had 
rather conſider himſelf with relation to 


| Time than £ternity, (ince 1n the firlt of theſe 


Views he uſurps G/ory, aſcribing all to him- 
ſelf,and none to the Supreme Being ; where- 
25 1n the proſpc&t of Zrernty, he's oblig'd 
to derobe himlclt of all his own Glory, to 
ofter 1t a Sacrifice to God. Strange Blind- 
nels! Which permits him not to ſee any 
other real Happinefs,but vrhat 1s confounded 
with the G/ory of God. 

But yet I own, That 1n one ſenſe a Man 
may eſteem himſelf too much ; and that *tts 
common to ſee Perlons have 1mmoderate 
Pretenſions to Humane C/ory. To know this 
we need only call to Mind what we have 
already ſaid, that the Love of Eſteem was en- 
graven 1n our Hearts, with relation to So- 
cicty : For thence it follows, that they have 
a Right to the greateſt ſhare of this outward 
Ghry,who molt promote the Good of Soctety, 
and are moſt conſiderable in the Eyes of 
the Publick ; whether thro' their Services, 
Othces, or the Eaunency of the Rank to 

which 
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which Providence may have ty'd Dominion. 
Great Perſons have reaſon to pretend to ex- 


ternal Homages , becauſe theſe things are 


meaſurd with reſpeCt to Soczety - But they'd 
be vain and unreaſonable, it they ſuppos'd 
the intrinſick Foundation of their Merit to 
be ever the greater upon this account, than 
that of other Men; and would not own, that 
theirs 1s a Preference of Order, and not of 
real Excellency ; for again I fay, that the 
Advantages of the worial Man are no. 
thing, 1f compar'd with thoſe of Him, who 
' ſubfiſts to Eternity : Nay, ſo far are they 

from this, that the —_ temporal Socrety 
of Men, taken all together, with 328 various 
Governments, Power, Dignities, &c. don't 
counterbalance the /mmorza/ity of one Man. 


—————.. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Of the Third Irregularity that goes to make 
up Pride, which is Vanity. 


He exceſlive Love of Eſteem does not 

. only decetve us,by perſwading us, that 

we have thoſe good Qualities and Accom- 

pliſhments which we really want : But alſo 

makes us take for Sources of Glory, either 

elt;mable Goods, or even the molt ineſtima- 
ble Objeds. 

The cud of Vanity is coaſecrated by the 

Cuſtom 
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Cultome of making the ſame Eſtimate 
of that Man's Dif; ox Dh who attributes to 
hamſelf thoſe Qualities which he truely 

flefles, that we doof his, who endeavours 
to burld a Foundation of Honour upon faiſe 


| Advantages. 


It ſeems, that Man's Vanity commenced, 
when he lolt the Sources of his real Glory, 
by quitting that State of SanQtity and Hap- 
pinels, wherein God had originally plac'd 


| him. For being unable to renounce the De- 


at 
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fire of Efteem, and finding nothing wor- 
thy of it in himſelf, after Sr, or rather not 
daring after that to caſt a ſteady view upon 
himſelf, when he found he was guilty of fo 
many Crimes, and become an Ohject of the 
Divine Pengeance : What mult he needs do, 
but ſee abroad into the /Yor/d, and ſeek for 
Honour, by cloathing himſelf with the ap- 
parent Gayety of outward Things ? And 
Mankind are ſo much the more willing to 
agree,and univerſally conſent to this, as they 
all ind themſclves by Nature equally expos'd 


| to Nakedneſs and Poverty. 


Methinks the Condition of Mes, in this 
reſpeR, 1s very well like that of a Monarch, 


 Tob'd of his Treaſures, who having ne1ther 


Cold, nor Sulver, is forc'd to make Copper 
Money paſs. 

We ſhall plainly ſee this, by conſidering, 
that the Sonrces of Humane Chery are re- 
duc'd either to things that are indifferent 
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on this Account, being ſuſceptible neither 
of Praiſe nor Diſpraiſe ; or to ridiculous 
Things, which are ſo far from raiſing an 

real Honour, that they are the fitteſt Mark 


tro denote our Vileneſs ; or to. crimina] | 
Things, and which by _—_— can't | 


but be Shameful and Unworthy in them. 
ſelves ; or Jaſtly, to thoſe things, all whoſe 
ſeeming Perfe&ton and Glory conſiſts 1n the 
Relation they have to our Defects and In- 
firmiries. 


I place Riches in the firſt Rank, which 


tho' they have nothing Contemptible, yet | 


neither have they any thing Glorious 1n 
themſelves. 


Our covetous and intereſted Deſire never ! 


informs it ſelf either of the Source, or Uſe 
of the Riches it ſees in other Men's Bags. 
Their meerly being Rich 1s ſufhcient to ob- 


tain its firſt Homages, and tho' it be not | 


4Qually profited by their Wealth, yet it ſtill 
reſpe&ts 'em upon the bare Poſlibility of 
being the better for 'em one time or other, 
Burt 1t your Heart would pleaſe to receive 
a diſtin&t, inſtead of a confus'd Idea, *twould 
be often ſurpriz'd at the Extravagance of 
1ts Sentiments; for ſince Riches are not el- 
ſential to Man, and there muſt be ſome ac- 
cidental Cauſe to give him his Eſtate, it 
would find, that it many times efteems his 
Perſon, becauſe his Father was a Profligate, 
or himſelf a Knaye and that whea 1t pays 
EX- 
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external Homages to Riches, it either blows 
a Kiſs to Robbery, or commends Infidelity 
and Injuſtice. 

"Tis true, this 1s not its direct Intention : 
It follows the Hankerings of its Deſire, ra- 
ther than the DiQtates of Reaſon: But is a 
Perſon whom you thus court and accoſt, o- 


Þlig'd to correct, by all theſe diſtinions, the 


Baſeneſs of your Carriage ; and to ſeparate 
| that which your Intereſt gives him, from 
; what your Reaſon would pay him, if it 
| 01d hut follow 1ts own Counſel and Advice ? 
| No, no, He receives your outward Defer- 
| ence and Reſpett, as a Tribute to his Excel- 
lency. As your covetous Deſire draw d you 
{1n to make a Fool of you, fo his Pride fails 
not to Chowſe, and put a Trick upon him. If 
his Riches don't encreaſe his Deſert, yet the 
greatneſs of your Complaiſance enhances 
and avgments the Opinion he has of 'em. 


| He interprets all 1n a literal Senſe, and fails 


not to magnify and aggrand1ize himſelt, in 
his own Thoughts,at the outward.Ceremo- 
nes and Veneration you pay him, when you 
are ſcarce a Farthing the better for his 
Wea]th.Not but there 18 ſomething in Rzches 
which ſeems to render 'em an Obje& of Z#- 
ſfteem to the Eyes of Men, as there's ſome- 
thing in Poverty, which makes it an Obje& 
of Contempt ; and this I believe, is, becauſe 
by the former we are inveſted with a kind 
Power, which advances us to a pitch above 
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other Men, and puts us in a Condition to liye 
without being beholding to 'em ; whereaz 
Poverty places us in a State of Neceſſity aud 
Weakneſs, which forces us to rely upon the 
Aſſiſtance and Succour of others : But we 
may ſay even 1n this, That Opulence owes 
1ts Glory to our Ambation, and Poverty 1s 
not Shamefu], but meerly thro' our Pra. 
Nevertheleſs, we don't by any means ap. 
prove of their Carriage, who can't endure 
any Perſons ſhould receive the Bleſlings of 


Providence, but they mult preſently vent | 
their Malice and —_— againſt 'em. We ' 


turn 'em every way, diligently examine all 
their Faults, and 1n that bate 'em not an Ace, 
Certainly if the Eſteem Men have for Riche; 
proceed from Se/f-/ove, the Contempt and 
Scorn which ſome afte& for wealthy People 
15 always a Mark of Envy; and this very 
Envy 1s extreamly ſhametul and unworthy. 
In the bottom, the dependance of 7nterefi 
15 much more prevailing than that of Zmy; 
and Men had rather eelnetdy e1ve Place 
to thoſe, from whom they expect ſome Be- 
nefit, than to ſpurn above 'em, and do, as 1t 
were, a forcd Homage thro' a Diſpleaſure 
at the Proſperity of them, whom they envy. 

Riches are to be eſtimated meerly by the 
good or bad Uſe Men make of 'em ; as allo 
Birth, Authority, and Dignities. All theſe 
things put Men 1n an Engagement to do good 


and laudable Aftions. It you prafhice the 
Dura: 
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Duties to which they engage you, they be- 
come Fountains and Caules of your Glory ; 
if you tranſgreſs the Obligations they lay on 
you, they ſerve to no other purpole but to 

brand you with Infamy and Diſgrace. 
They, who being arrivd to ſome Degree 
of ſignal Proſperity, get Drunk with the 
Thoughts of their Grandeur,are not curious 
Artiſts in the Trade of Vain-glory ; would 
not an apparent Moderation, which ſhvuld 
make a Shew as if they were above thoſe 
Things which elevate and raiſe 'em, gain 
'm much more Honour, than this hair- 
brain'd Statelineſs, which gives People oc- 
calion to think they are beneath their For- 
tune ; ſince they 1o little underſtand hovw 
to manage and ſupport it? This 1s ſo much 
the more ſurprizing, as 'tis not the Fate of 
thoſe alone, who are not ſufficiently en- 
lighten'd to know the Prejudice which this 
Condu&t does 'era, to forget their own Con- 
dition : But alſo of thoſe who perfe&tly know 
this Truth. The reaſon is, Becauſe when 
Mea are advanc'd to ſome Dignity or Prefer- 
ment, they change, 1f I may fo ſpeak, their 
inward Station, Pride mounting 'em to an 
higher Poſt than they were in before. In 
vain will Reaſon adviſe 'em to abide in their 
former Situation,and to affett for theirGlory 
an Evenneſs of Temper, which may hinder 
'em from taking notice of the Advancement 
of their Fortune ; Men chooſing rather to 
L } follow 
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follow the Sentiments of the AXZear?, than 
the Lights of the Mind ; it happens, that 
they inſenſibly forget the refin'd Intentions 
of their Vanity, and purſue the Career of 
their Inclination, to make the beſt Market of 
all their Advantages. They, whoſe Gran. 


deur is of long ſtanding, or to whom the 


Splendor of a lofty Fortune was Hereditary, 
are not altogether ſo ſubje& to thoſe Daz. 
lings of Yam-glory ; becauſe their Mind be. 
ing long accuſtomed to look down upon - 
thers, from the 'Tallneſs of its Station, does 
not much concern it ſelf to render that 


Difference remarkable which cauſes their | 
Diſtintion : But yet the common People | 


are miſtaken in thinking, that theſe Perlſo. 
nages are more humble and modeſt than o- 
thers; they'd undoubtedly ſhew the very 
ſame Inſolence, were they 1n like manner 
apprehenſive, that Men did not ſufficiently 
remark their State and Elevation ; their 
Courteouſneſs and Civility 1s owing to a 
confirm'd, and (as they think) inconteſtable 
Opinion of their Superiority. To be certt- 
fy'd of this, you hall ſee thoſe very Perſons, 
which are ſo Aﬀable and Modeſt to thoſe 
that are extreamly Below 'em, Haughty and 
{nſ{upportable towards thoſe who are almoſt 
their Equals; the Reaſon 1s undoubtedly 
this, That the Civilities they ſhew to thoſe, 
who are much their Inferiors, ſeem to 'em 
of no unlucky Conlequence; they are ſure 


their 
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their Civilities and Condeſcenſions won't 
be taken 1n a literal Senſe, and they may gain 
the Name of Courteouſneſs without blemiſh- 
ing their Rank: But the Caſe 1s not the 
ſame when they have todo with ſuch as may 
enter into a kind of Compariſon with 'em ; 
as the Diſtance, that ſeparates 'em from theſe 
latter, 1s not very great, their Prade ſeeks to 
extend and enlarge 1t as much as lays 1n its 
Power, and puts 'em upon doing a Thouſand 
unreaſonable and unnatural Things, that 
they may cauſe all the World to take notice 
of that, which they are afraid 1s not ſuffici- 
ently remark'd. | 

There are certain Temporal Advantages, 
which we take for Sources of G/ory, tho' in 
themſelves, and ſeparately from the Uſe 
Men make of 'em, they Joffonn neither E- 
ſteem, nor Commendation ; but we mult 
bring under this Head, That Man oftentimes 
yaJues himſelf upon ſuch Qualities as ren- 
der him ridiculous. 

I don't only mean thoſe who affe&t ſuch 
Accompliſhments, as they are not really en. 
dow'd with,tho'”'tis this that properlymakeg 
thoſe we term ridiculous People, or Natu- 
rals : Men give this Quality to whom they 
pleaſe, and laugh at the Colt of whom they 
think fit; It may be if there were an Order 
of reaſonable Creatures exempt from our 
Imperfetions, they'd find the Ridiculoul- 
neſs of Humane Nature to be greater than 
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we imagine. Han indeed, conſider'd in his 


natural Excellency, 1s aſſuredly a Work of 


God, moſt worthy of Admiration : | But this 
1s becauſe he's Admirable 1n one ſenſe, and 
Ridiculous in another. Is there any Thing, 


for Inſtance, more unſuitable to our natural 


Dignity than the Vanity which is diſplay'd 
in Luxury of Habits, and Superfluity of 
Cloaths; 15s 3t not a more Ridiculovs thing 
. than all that Men uſe to laugh and make 
ſport at,that Embroidery and Gilding ſhovld 
be Ingredients in the Formal Reaſon of E. 


ſeem, that a Man well Drefs'd ſhould claim 
an Exemption from the Laſh of Men's | 
Tongues more than another; that an im. ' 


mortal Soul ſhould give its Eſteem and Con- 
Ederation to Horſes, Equipages, Furnitures, 
L.iveries, &c. and that we ſhould attribute 
that Glory to the Ornament of the Foaj, 
which 1s the moſt glittering _ of the 
Soul ? Cicero reproaches it; he calls One 
who left off the Glory of his Profeſſion, to 
follow this ridiculous Yanty ; Firum tm di. 
cend!is cauſts bene veſlitum : But he need not 


have paſs'd this flouting Jeer only upon one | 


Man, who follow'd the common Prejudice, 


but 1n general upon all Mankind, who may | 
juſtly be reproach'd for being in ſo great | 
want of Glory, that they are _ to the ſhift | 


ro ſeek for it even in that, whoſe primitive 
Deſign was to ſerve for a covering of their 
Shame and Nakedneſs. The Art of Dance- 
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ing, which ſome People ſeriouſly ſtudy, is a 
Quality that would render us Ridiculous, 
it con{1der'd in that high and lofty Situa- 
tion wherein we are plac'd by Nature and 
Religion. An immortal Soul Dancing and 
Capering, 1s an Obze& equally odious and 
ridiculous. 

I know, indeed, this Ridiculouſneſs does 
not appear, becauſe 'tis too general. Men 
never Jaughat themſelves, and conſequently 
they are not much afteQted by this univerſal 
Ridiculouſneſs, wherewith all, or at leaſt, 
the greateſt part of Mankind are liable to 
be charg'd : But their Prejudice does nor 
change the Nature of Things, and the wide 
Diſagreement between their Actions, and 
their natural Djgniiy, is no leſs Real for be. 
1ng conceal'd from theic Imagination. 

But, what 1s more grievous, Men don't 
only value themſelves upon Qualities which 
would make 'em Ridiculous, could they bur 
duely weigh and conſider 'em, but.alſo ſeek 
to gain a Reputation by Crimes and Villa» 
nies. 

We have ſaid before,. that Men.tye. Re 

roach and Diſgrace to Unfortunate, bur 
lteem. and Credit to Succeſsful Crimes : 
Theft and Murther, which are Harbingers 
to the Gallows, are diidain'd in. a private 
Man, but ina Po/entate the greateſt Robbe:. 
ries, and molt notorious pieces of Injultice, 
which mount him to the Empire of the 
| 4 World. 
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World, are very well thought of. 
Old Rome 1s a famous Example of this : 
In her Birth ſhe was a Colony of Rogues and 


High-way Men, who fled to her Sanctuary * 
for an Impunity of their Crimes. After. | 
wards ſhe was a Re-publick of Aurderers, | 


who extended their Injuſtices, far and wide, 
over all the Earth : So long as theſe Villains 


make 1t their Buſineſs to rob and plunder | 
Paſſengers, to baniſh Peace and Security, | 


from a little Corner of the World, to en- 
Tich themſelves at other Men's Colt, they 
have no very creditable Reputation, and in- 
deed they don't fo much as pretend to Glory : 
But no ſooner does a notable Proſperity put 
'em in a Condition to rob whole Nations, 
and fignalize their Fury and Injuſtice by 
raging Princes and ns to their 
Triumphal Charros, but they 

to ſay of MF, they pretend to Glory ; 
they don't only 

ſecrate their famous Robberies. They at- 
ſemble, as it were, the whole Unrverſe 1n the 
Pomp of their Triumphs, to expole to open 
View the ſucceſs of their Crimes. They 
open their Temples, as if they'd _ n 
Heaven it ſelf for an Accomplice of their 
Ravages and Fury. 

Moreover, There are very many things 
which Men eſteem meerly as they relate to 
ſome or other of their Infirmities. P/caſure 
many times makes 'em think Debauchery 

honour- 


aVeno more 


are to juſtify, bur alſo con- | 
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honourable ; Rzches are beholding to poor 
People's greedy Delires, for all the Conlſide- 
ration they have in the World. Puiſ/ance 
derives its Worth from a certain Power of 
doing what one liſt, which is the moſt dan- 
gerous Preſent that can be made to Men; 
Honours and Dign:yies draw their principal 
Luſtre from our Ambitzon ; and fo 1t may 
truly be ſaid, That our Depravation, and 
Irregularity, 1s the only Source of the 
Glory of molt temporal Things. 


CHAP. XV 


Where we continue to examine the Chara- 
ers of Men's Vanity. 


'Of Panity 1s ſo palpable and manifeſt 
in all theſe Things, that we need not 
be at any trouble to find it out : For what a 
ym of Blindneſs 1s it, for a Man to value 
1mſelf upon thoſe Advantages, which don't 
go to make up the Merit of his Perſon; and 
upon ſuch Things as render us ridiculous, by 
ſhewing the extream Diſproportion betwixt 
what we are, and what we ought to be: Or 
laſtly, upon criminal Things, and conſe- 
yu thoſe which are efſennally Shame- 
ul and Unworthy ? 
But methinks one may, at firſt ſight, make 
quite another Judgment of the Qualines of 


the 
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the Soul, which are reduc'd to intelletual 
Qualities, that belong to the Under/tanding 
and Virtues, that belong to the Hears, {ince 
the one and the other make up what we 
term, Perſonal Merit. 

Yet if we look cloſely into the Matter 
we ſhould find, that this is far from being 
the Seat of ſuch real Sources of Glory as 1s 
commonly 1magin'd. What if we grant the 
Philoſophers, who made choice of this ſort 
of Advantages, to raiſe themſelves Eſteem 
#nd Credit, that there's ſomething more 
pure 1n their pretended Glory, than in that 
which Fortune and the Prejudices of the 
World tye to external Goods, yet we ſhall 
not fail to convince 'cm of any, and per- 
haps 1n the bottom they will not appear more 
reaſonable than the reſt of Mankind. 

The natural Qualities are, Memory, AÞ- 
prehen/ion, and Judgment ; the acquir'd Qua- 
lities are Sciences or Arts: and 1n general, 
all experimental or ſpeculative Knowledge, 
which adorns our Mind, by inſtructing us in 
that which we knew not before, or which 
18 uſeful to the purpoſes of Life. 

Memory 1s not reckon'd to be very ig- 
nificant 1n point of /ain-g/ory. Men don't 
pretend to build much Grounds of Z/teem 
upon this Faculty, which appears from this 
That they think they may ſafely. boalt © 
having a good Memory without offending 
ict Modelly ; and that they are not. m 
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ful of blemiſhing their CharaQter, by own- 
ing that they have a bad One, 'Tis to be 


| ;mputed to this Reaſon, That there being in 


Man Two Qualities: Inferior, which are 
ſerviceable to ſome higher ; and Superior, 
which direct and rule the reſt: We natu- 
rally more eſteem the Superior and ruling 


| Faculties, than the Inferior and inſtrumen- 


tal, ſuch as Memory is, which ſerves only to 
furniſh the Cnaer/tanding with Memoars ; 
and ſome ſay that there are various Apart- 
ments in the Mind of Man, and that when 
one Power 1s enJarg'd, another is contraQted 
and Jeflend ; whence 'tis thought, That 
Want of Memory betokens Wir and Fuagp- 
ment. In general 'tis certain, That Men 
never own their Faults and Imperfe&ions 
for any other reaſon, but meerly to acquire 
a piece of Glory by vertue of this Confellion, 
which they vatue much more than the Qua- 
lity they acknowledge themſelves to want; 
or to appeaſe the Pride of others, by an ap- 
parent Humility, and oblige 'em by an artt- 
ficious Diſ-interefleancſs to render 'em their 
Due. 

Men are as diligent: and concern'd in 
point of ir, as they are nevletful and 
careleſs in poiut of Memory ; this appears 
both by the Senlibility they expreſs, when 
they are upbraided with the Wanr of it, 
and by the delicate Pre-cautions, their Mo- 


de/ty takes to ſhew that they are Witty, - 
| ey 
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they don't pretend- to it. He that ſhould 


yy ſay, 7 have a great deal of Wit, would 
be inſupportable toMankind; yet this would 
be no more than what he commonly thinks: 
but 'tis requiſite he ſhould diſguiſe hig 
Thoughts, and ſtrive to gain a Commenda. 
tion, by ſeeming to turn his Back to it. 


Men are undoubtedly "m_ much behold. 


ing to this kind of Yaniy, ſeeing: they owe 
to 1t very many agreeable ProduCtions, not 
to reckon the Pleaſure they take in the Con- 
verſation of thoſe Perſons who att or ſpeak 
by this Motive : But indeed ſometimes this 
Vanitybecomes troubleſome and unpleaſant. 

Whenge ariſes the Habit Men have of 
contradicting in Company, but from a ſecret 
Envy and Deſire to make the World think 
that themſelves are more Enlighten'd than 
others, and better underſtand the Thangs 
ſpoken of, or at leaſt from a (trong Perſwa- 
fon they have of it themſelves ? They op- 
poſe thoſe, who take an Aſcendant, and pre- 
tend to be Maſters in Converſation, more 
freely than others, becauſe thro' a Principle 
ef Pride they can't away with the Pride of 
thoſe who would be thought to have taller 
Underſtandings than their Brethren. They 
more voluntarily contradict in a very great 
Company, where there are many Witneſles 
of what 15 ſpoken, than when they are pri- 
vately Diſcourſing with a lingle Perſon, with 
whom they can't enter into a A 
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becauſe then the ſame Man would be Judge 
and Plaintift both at once, It alſo happens, 
that Men contradict, tho they have nothing 
Material] to urge, for when themſelves can't 
ſhew any ſpecimen of #77, they {ſtrive at 
' leaſt to oppole the Glory of thoſe, who ſeek 
to make an Appearance of 1t. 

To the ſame Principle may. be imputed 
that Liberty, which moſt Men take to blame 
the Conduct of their Superiours. In this 
there 1s undoubtedly Loth Injuſtice and 
Blindneſs ; Injuſtice, becauſe they judge of 
what they neither do, nor can underſtand ; 
1t being 1mpollible for private Perſons, that 
have not enter'd in the Councel of their 
Governours, to know, unleſs very 1mper- 
fetly, the Reaſons of their Conduet : Of 
Blindneſs, becauſe 'tis commonly ſeen, that 
thoſe very Men, who ſet up for Judges, and 
Cenſurers of their Maſter's Actions, prove 
very great Bunglers, when they happen to 
be call'd to the like Employ ; and how ſhould 
they be off of it, ſince they are uncapable to 
frame a right and exact Judgment,of what 1s 
before their Eyes? It being a grand Rule, 
among the common Sort,. That Adverlity 1s 
a conitant Token of Diſgrace; and Proſpe- 
rity 1s a ſufficient Ground of Eſteem and 
Commendation. 

Yet who is ignorant, that Men confound 
an unfortunate Ingenuity, with Ignorance ; 


anda fortunate Ignorance obtauns the Glory 
0 
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of Ingenuity ? Nay, I dare ſay, and boldly | 


maintain, that few great Events are owing 


to Humane Prudence ; 'tis the Concourſe of 


Circumſtances, that caufes the Happineſs 
and Succeſs of grand Exploits : There be 
Hermes of Fortune, if I may fo expreſs my 


ſelf, and thoſe in a greater Number than | 


Heroes of Merit. 


But Fir, taken for that vivacity and 


ſprightlineſs of Imagination, which. makes 
ns conceive things with Quickneſs, and ex- 
preſs *em with Facility and Eaſe, has-a kind 
of Inconſiſtency with Zudzment. It moſt 
frequently happens, that theſe 1mpetuous 
alli of Fancy emharals, inſtead of di- 


recting us : They are falle Lights, which ' 


tead us into Precipices. #7, to define 1t ina 
word, Is, in the Hand of the Pailions, an [n- 
{trument of commuting great Faults. 
I don't ſay the ſamc of Judgment, which 
15 undoubtedly the molt Eſtimable of all the 
intellectual Qualities. *Ti1s certainly a mi- 
ſtake to attribute great Things and Attions 
to Wit : "Tis not it, but Fndement, that 
overns States; diſciplines Armies; excels 
in Trading ; ſoars in the {tudy of Arts and 
Sciences : But not to fer two Qualities at 
Variance, which are in no- wile oppolite ; 
Wit mutt be ſaid to t. the Perfection of 
Judgment, and Judzment reciproeally the 
Perfection of #77, yet with this difference, 
That Judgment without //it is ER ng; 
where: 


wid ut. 
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| whereas Y/it without Judgment, is worle 
' than Nothing. | 


The reafon of Men's general Miſtake 1s, 
becauſe they imagine upon a Vulgar Preju- 
dice, that #/7t is rarely found, and Zudp- 
ment 1s very common ; *tis quite and clean 


| the contrary. 7, that 1magines, invents, 


refines, and ſubtill1zes, 1n every Thing 1s 


frequently met with; but { which 


compares, examines, weighs, conſiders the 
ConneCtion and End of Things, determines 
not it ſelf but upon ſolid Reaſons, 1s the 
rarelt Thing in the World. 

Molt Men have a Portion of #77, every 
Paſlion 1nſpires 'em with that, and even 
the Strength of Wine creates a Ma. 
but there s ſcarcely a Man upon Earth, who 
wants not Judgment; ſince there's rarely 
One, that makes a jult Diſcernment of what 
1s truly Advantagious to him, from what 1s 
of little or no Concernment. | 

As in the World, Pracity makes Hair- 
brains, and Zudgment Perſons truly Ingeni- 
ous. We need not wonder, to ſce in Re- 
ligion, that Good:ſenſe believes, and Fit is 
incredulous; 'tis becauſe the later deter- 
mines 1t ſec]f, upon the leaſt Appearances, 
without any Attention; whereas Judgment 
compares, and examines all things befors 
'tis determin'd. 

In vain have the Learned endeavour'd, 
to raiſe a Veneration of Learning, — 

ls 
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Intereſt of — that Reſpected, which | 
ton in theWorld: Tt may | 
be, by attracting the vain Approbation of 


cauſes their Diſtin 


the Pu/zars, they have found out the Secret 
of — Themſelves; if ſo,then Learn. 
ing 1t ſelf ſtands in need of the Succour of 


Panity : For pray, of what Advantage 1 | 
moſt of our Knowledge, to One that 1; | 


made for Eternity? What does Humane 
Learning teach us? Words, Etymologies, 
Dates, FaQs, which are of no concern to us, 


and ſerve to no other purpoſe but to ſhew, 


that we know 'em; vain Queſtions, either 

ridiculous or dangerous; endleſs Specula. 

tions; a multitude of Fictions and Falſi. 

ties, and ſcarcely any Thing that's profita 

ble to us, or capable of nouriſhing our Soul. 

Moreover, How came the greateſt part of 

Men to know theſe Things, in ſo troubled 
and confuſed a manner, - 6 their pretend. 
ed Knowledge, ſerves but mcerly to throw 
them into Errors? To have confuſed No. 
tions, and a great deal of Vanity, 1s the 
ready way to perpetual Miſtakes; and 'tis 
certain, that the ordinary Learning implies 
the one, and the other: For 'tis 1mpollible 
to make a DiſtinCtion of thoſe various Ideas 
and Kinds of Knowledge, which Men heap 
together in ſogreata Number; and 1t com- 
monly happens, that they are mightily putt 
up, with the Attainment of this Zenebrous 
Booty ; asit a Man had any grounds to _ 
1iN- 
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| himſelf Happy, for acquiring new Preju- 
| dices and Errors ; and as if a confuſed heap 


of Knowledge, which hinders the Exac- 
neſsand ReQitude of the Mind, was more 
valuable than clear and diſtin Notions, 
which produce a quite contrary Effet. In 


| this they may take an Advantage of the Er- 
| rors of the Vulgars, who uſe to confound 


theſe Things ; but they'll never impoſe up- 
on Perſons truly ingenious and enlighten'd, 
nor will they have much reaſon to be ſatis- 


| fyd with themſelves; even thoſe, who have 


a clear and perfe& Knowledge of what they 
pretend to know, who join natural Qualzzzes 
to acquir'd, who are accuſtom'd, by the ex- 
atneſs of diligent Meditation and Atten- 
tion, to refine and purify that Knowledge, 
which by its confuſion embroils and puzzles 
the Brain of other Men ; don't in the main 
reap any other Fruit of their Studies, than 
to know how limited and finite Man's 
Knowledge 1s; they find themſelves every 
way ſurrounded with 1mpenetrable Depths, 
can't move a Step without finding a Diff- 
culty: Their diſtinQt Knowledge 1s but 
{mall and inconſiderable, and all that little 
15, as 1t were, Bury'd in almoſt an infinice 
Number of Prejudices and Errors, from 
which 'tis to be ſeparated and ſifted; and 
which 1s a yet greater Miſery, tho' Know- 
ledge of this Character may enlighten the 


Mind more than any other, yet we don't 
lee 
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ſee that 'tis a whit more inſervient, at leaſt 


for the generality, to the Satisfaction of the 
Heart. There are ſome, ſays an Ancient, 
who Know meerly to Know ; this is the Effet 
of an unprofitable Curioſity : Some obtain 
Knowledge in order to oblain Fonours or 
Riches ; this is the Effet? of a ſhamefal 
Traffuk: Laſtly, There be ſome who Know, 
that they may make a great -_ of their 
Knowledpe ; this is the Effet? of a ſwehiing 
Fantity. 
ink it may be faid, that the ordinary 
Anowledee is nnprofitable 1n Aatare ; dan- 
gerous very often in Soczety ; pernicious 1n 
the Feart, and moſt commonly mortal in 
Religion, "Tis unprofitable and uſeleſs in 
Natmre ; you may reaſon long enough about 
the Cauſe of Storms and Diſeaſes, but can't 
avoid the Inſults of either.” 'Tis often dan- 
run in Soctery, for there it itirs up Trou- 
les and Diſorders ; hence Augu/ius in the 
Model of Pohricks, which he left to his 
Succeflors, would have Phtiloſophers baniſhe 
the Common-wealth, becauſe the Infatua- 
tion of their pretended F/7/d5me, was wont 
to make them deſpiſe Authority. Tis dan- 
gerous 1n the Fart ſeeing 1t molt com- 
monly coſts us our Humility: And mortal 
in —_— becauſe it ſets up it ſelf for a 
Judge of Revelation ; and would have us ap- 


| prehend that of our Selves, which #2: 
credits meer]y upon Divine Tellimony. . 
The 


| 
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The /ncredulous do mightily Triumph 


' and Inſult in this, That 'ts rarely ſeen, 


that Men of very great and eminent Learn- 
ing, have the ſame Beliet with the common 
ſort of People, as to the Myſteries of Fe- 
ljigion. Let 'em not miſtake themſelves , 
the ObjeQion 1s not of ſuch Force as they 
imagine: For a Learned Man, to define him 
exactly, 1s but. a Man perplext with more 
Prejudices than others ; and with Prejn- 
dices ſo much more dangerous, as he 1s ſet 
ata farther diſtance from the Knowledge of 
'em, by the Preyentions of his Pride, His 
great Reading ſerves to furniſh him with 
Materials for his Errors, by ſupplying him 
with indiſtin& Notions; and his great Ya- 
nity gives 'em a Form, by putting contus'd 
Ideas in the place of diſtinct, and changing 
his leaſt Conjectures into ſo many Demon- 
ſtrations. 

"Tis the Property of none, but the /m- 
mortal Man, to rid the ordinary Knowledge 
of all theſe Defe&ts : For by employing at 
in the Views of Zrernity, he may be ſaid to 
Conſecrate the lealt Degree of Knowledge, 


' in direung it to ſo noble an End ; the Mo- 


deration, in the Motions of his Heart,leaves 
a clear Diltin&ion in his Ideas; he does not 
Pe ——_ keep up all Kinds of Know- 

edge, bur ſeleCtts and picks 1t; he makes 
not Merchandize of that, for the Intereſt of 
Time, which may be ſeryiceable to the p_ 
poſe 
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poſe of Eternity ; his Heart is not 1mpoſthy- | 
mated and puffed up with Learning, but | 
Learning derives 1ts whole Perfe&tion, from | 
the relation 1t has to the lofty Views, and 
Motions of his Heart ; his Light, inſtead 
of diſturbing Society, procures the Good 
and Peace of 1t, by the Proſpect of that | 


Eternal Converſation we ought to have 
with God : And laſtly, He places not the 
Honour, and Perfe&tion of his Mind, in an 
Independance, which mounting him above 
the Revelation of God, ſubjets and pulls 
him down to the Prejudices of Men, or the 
Illuſions of his own Vanity ; but he thinks 
his Knowledge ſufhcient, when he knows 
what it pleaſed God to teach him for his 
Good. 

"Twould now remain, that we value our 
ſelves upon Humane Vertues; as Courage, 
Intrepidneſs, Fortitude, Liberality, Magna- 
nimity ; but this would but betray our Ig- 
norance of Man's Heart, to take them for 
real Sources of Glory. We won't ſay, that 
they always proceed from an Exceſs of our 
Corruption, neither will we ſet *em up for 
true Sources of Fftcem. 

For pray, What 1s Vertue taken in this 
Sence ? "Tis a Sacrifice of the inferiour 
Paſſions to the ſuperiour; *tis to offer up 
One's other Aﬀe@tions as Victims to Przac, 
and the loye of Glory. 


Liber a- 
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Liberality is nothing elſe, as we before 


| obſerv'd, but a Traffick of Se/f-/ove, which 


prefers the Glory of giving, before what 1t 


gives. Cor/tancy 1s but meerly a vain Olſten- 


tation of the Strength of One's Soul, and a 
Deſire to ſeem above the reach of Adverſity. 


| [ntreprdneſs 1s but an Art of hiding One's 


Fear, or of putting off a natural Infirmi- 
ty. Magnanimity 1s only a Deſire to make 
an outward Show, of great and elevated 
Thoughts. 

Love of One's Country, which made the 


nobleſt Character of the Ancient #Zeroes, 


was but a ſecret and by-road, their Se//-love 
took, to arrive to Conſideration, Glory and 
Dignities ; and ſometimes 'twas only Am- 
bition, diſguiſed under noble and venerable 
Names. Cicero's Revenge, AuguFtus's Am- 


| bitton, Lucu/las's Intereſt, would not have 


been very well taken by the Romans, had 


| they appear'd 1n their true and native ſhape; 


they were obligd to cover 'em with this 
Pretext, The Love of their Country. There 
have alſo been Caſes, wherein Men ha- 
ving ſome confus'd Sentiment of rheir Per- 
fetions, and ſeeking for natural Grandeur, 
left no Stone unturn'd, to give their Attions 
and Conduct ſuch an End, as was worthy of 
what they conceiv'd of their Excellency ; 
but wanting good Direction, they diverted 
to falſe Objefts. Brutus commends Vertue, 
and afterwards repents of jt. Cao ſacrifices 

to 
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to his Country, and conſiders not, that unde; | 
the ſpectous Name of the Country, he adores, 


he works for a Company of Robbers and 
Uſurpers; and tho' a confus'd Idea of the 
Publick ſeem ſo Glorious, a diſtin ought 
to cover him with Shame and Confuſion. 
In a word, there's a Falſhood in Zumane 
Vertues, which 1s obvious to all the World, 


and hinders us from ſetting a Value upon | 


'em, without a groſs Extravagance. Is there 
any more cg in the Injuſtice of thoſe 
other Heroes, who became Ennobled b 

Crimes and Villames, and Renown'd by 


their injurious Exploits? They Sacrifice | 
their Lives and Fortunes, as 1f all were | 
their own; Altxander is a lively Inſtance | 
of this Diſorder: One would gueſs, from | 
the furious Condu@ of this Prince, that all | 


Things were made for his Pleaſure and 


Glory; and that Mankind was good for no. | 
thing elſe, but to ſerve his Deſire. He Burns | 


C:itres, Ravages Provinces, Reveries T hrones, 
makes other Powers the Play-game of his 
own, as if the Nations of the Earth were 
but Duſt and Worms in his Sight. Is 1t tole- 
rable, that a Man ſhould make ſuch Sacr1- 
fices to himſelf, as he would dread to Offer 
to the greatelt of his Gods ? 


CHAP 
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CHAP. Aa 


Of the Two laſt Charadters of Pride , 
which are Ambition, and the Contempt 
of the World. 


| H E exceſſive Love of Z/teem produces 
another Irregularity , which 1s 4m- 
' kitzon, becauſe our too violent Ardour, to 
; make our ſelves Conſiderable 1n the World, 
| cauſes us to aſpire at all that may render us 
| eminent, and great upon the Zhearzre of Hu- 
| maneLife - Whilſt we are confounded with 
' the common Rabbie, others are equally re- 
ſpeed by the Prup/ict; 1f we would draw 
| Attention, and a peculiar Deference, we 
muſt depart from ? ark Company. Supertori- 
| ty challenges the Preferences of Con/idera- 
| on and Eſteem, and for this reaſon we are 
ambitious of attaining it. 

Every One ſtrives to excel in his Pro- 
fellion, be it never fo mean; and that, nor 
becauſe he loves the Excellency of his Art, 
for its own ſake; but becauſe he would be- 
come more Famous and Confiderable than 
others: They that expoſe themſelves to 
| War, are not in love with the Dangers, but 
the diſtinguiſht G/ory. 

But leſt the Diſtin&ton, which proceeds 
irom Merit and great Attions, may p. llibly 
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« 45 Angel 


ly hid, be ſubject to Conteſtation, or not | 
expos'd to general View', our /Zear? am. | 


bitiouſly covets another kind of Elevation, | 


which 1s Inconteſtable, and acknowledg?d 
by all Men; namely, Grandeur, Digmes, 
and Power, aswe before obſerv'd. 


The Fancy of Se/-/ove 1s particularly 


tickI'd, when it ſees thoſe, whom it fear'd ' 


as Rivals in the Field of Yainglory, court | 


and crouch under 1ts Superiority : *Tis 


charm'd,and mightily taken with the Power | 
that brings them under it; and loves them | 
ſo much the more, as it leſs fears the Obſta. | 


cle of their Competition. But the ſame Sen- 
timent of Pride, which excites us to love 
thoſe, that are ſubjet to our Empire, fo 
much tempts them to abhor the Necellity, 


which puts 'em 1n a ſtate of Dependance, | 


that no leſs than an heroick and eminent 


SAG IAN Sh pts 


Vertue, on our ſide, can force them to hide | 


their Malignity. 

Laſtly, The ſame Reaſon that makes us 
endeavour to mount our ſelves to a diltin- 
guiſht Rank, that we may no longer ly 1n the 
Obſcurity and Confuſion, which hinder ys 
from being Remarkt in the World, inſpires 
us with that Inclination we have to deſpiſe 


and contemn our Neighbour: We are not | 


contented to ſtand on Tip-toe, to ſeem Taller 
tian other Men; but mult alſo endeavour 
to Trip up their Heels,and throw 'em down, 
that we may ſeem Greater by their Fall and 
Debaſement. The 
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The Pleaſure we take in Sazyr, and Co- 
meay, 15 not only to be imputed to our Spite 
and Malignity, but alſo to our Pride. 'Tis 
Nuts to us to {ee other Men diſgracd and 


+ down; eſpecially thoſe Pertons, who 


ereby become uncapable of being our Ri- 
yals in the Suit o. Yain-glory; we take a 
particular Delight to ſee theſe Ridicule'd, 
becauſe this Debaſement ſeems greateſt and 
moſt incurable of all, Men being aſham'd 
to make thoſe the Objects of their E/ieenn, 
whom before they derided and reproachr. 

How comes 1t to paſs that Men, who 
never Laugh to ſee a Stone, or a Horle fall 
down, can hardly forbear 1t when they lee 
a Man fall; fince the One is undoubtedly in 
it {elf no more Ridiculous than the Other? 
*T1s becauſe our Heart 1s not at all con- 
cern'd, or intereſted in the Fall of a Yeaſt, 
whereas we are ſo much intereſted mn the 
Fall and Debaſement of other Men, that 
even the Image of it delights and pleaſes 
us: Men think their Lavghing 1s always 1n- 
nocent, and indeed 'tis always criminal and 
blamable. 

This fame Propenſity inſpires us with 
the Contempt of our Neighbour, which 1s 
term'd Inſolence, Haughtineſs, or Arro- 
gance; according as 'tis Converſant about 
Superrours, [nferiours, or Equals. We are 
eager to Debale thoſe who were beneath us 
before, thinking we ſhall riſe higher, pro- 
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portionably, as they fall lower; or to dif. 
parageand 1njure our Zqaa/s, that they may | 
no longer be at the ſame Level withus; or | 
to ſlight and undervalue our Superiours, | 
becaule the Luſtre of their Grandeur ex. | 
tingutſhes ours: Herein our Pride villb] 
betrays 1t ſelf; for if others are an Obje 
of our Contempt, why ſhould we ambitiouſly | 
covet their Eſteem? Or, if their Eſteem be | 
ſo much worth, as to deſerve the molt pal. 
fionate Delire of our Souls, how can we de- 
ipiſe *em? Ts 1t not becauſe the Contempt 
of our Neighbour, 1s rather aſfeQed, than ' 
real? We behold his Grandeur and Excel. 
lency, ſeeing his Fftcem appears to us ſo 
Valuable ; but we uſe our utmoſt Efforts to 
hide and conceal it, thinking we ſhall ſeem 
to ſpin our Honour out of our own Bowels, 

Hence ariſe Slanders, Calumnies, Iront- 
cal Praiſes, Satyr, Malignity and Envy : In- 
deed we are very careful to conceal this lat- 
ter, becauſe 'tis a forc'd Confeſlion,we make 
of the Merit or Happineſs of others, and an 
Homage we do 'em by a kind of Conſtraint 
and Violence. | 

Of alt the Sentiments of Pride,Contemp! of 
our Neighbour 1s the molt dangerous; becaule 
this directly oppoſes the Good of Socrety, 
which 1s the End, whereunto the Love of 
Eſteem, by the Intention of Nature, ought 
ro tend; and alſo renders Men moſt odious, 


and deteſtable 1n the Eyes of the World. 
When 
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When we ſee two Fellows, one-whereof 
makes an outward ſhew of Vanity and Pre- 
ſumption; the other ſwears he cam: endure 
this Pride of all things in the World, we 
may boldly conclude that the latter 15 more 
dangeroully tainted with this Fault than 
the former ; 'tis meerly his own Pride that 
gives him an Idea of the Pride of others ; 
and 'tis a lefs criminal Effet of Pride, to 
preſume too much upon One-ſelf, than to 
degrade one's Nerghbour. 

Preſumption and Confidence are a kind of 
Drunkenneſs in the Soul ; but Hatred, 
Envy, Malignity, are a down-right Fury and 
Madneſs. | 

Envy 18 an 1mplacable Sentiment, you 
may lilence and ſtop 1ts Mouth, by Benefits 
and Kindneſs, but vou'll never bend, or alter 
its Courſe; twill laſt as long as your Merit : 
It may pardon the laſt Aﬀronts and Abules 
you oifer'd, or Time at leaſt, will blot out 
the Remembrance of *em ; but 'twill never 
exculc your Delert and Accompliſhments. 

Envy and Flattery are two very oppolite 
Faults : The former makes a ſhew of an ap- 
parent Conzempr, tho' it ſecretly carry a 
real Fjteem ; tor Envy, in the bottome, 1s 
an honouring Sentiment ; 1t tends to no- 
thing but whatit Ffteems ; it hives and dies 
with Merit and Delert : whereas Flarztery 
cioaks a molt real Contempt, under the Mask 
of an apparent £/tcemn, tince 1t ariſes meerly 
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from a ſuppoſition -of his Infirmity and 
Weakneſs, who 1s the Objett ofit: And it 
may be ſaid, that ſome Satyrs are very Com- 
mending, and ſome Panegyricks molt highly 
Abuſive. Alexander, intoxicated with the 
Fumes of his Vanity, ſees not, that the Ma- 
cedontan Strength and Vigour gains him more 
Honour, than the Idolatry of the Per/tans ; 
yet he's much oblig'd to his Friends, 1t they 
won't ridicule and make ſport at him. 

'Tis eaſy to judge, from what we have 
faid upon this Subje&, how odions a Fault 
Prat 1s ; for all its Irregularities are molt 
criminal and ſinful. The exceſlive Love of 
£fteem makes us reverſe the very Coutlſe of 
Nature, by changing the Z#nd, into the 
Means ; and the Means into the End : For 
ſince the Tove of Eftcem, as well as of Plea- 
fare, 1s only a Means, which God 1mploy'd 
to ſteer us to Vertue, and the Good of So. 
ciety, 1s it not repugnant to the Rules of 
Nature, for Men to att as it they were born 
for no other End, but meerly to te honour- 
ed and eſteem'd ? Preſumption caits a Milt 
before our Eyes, that we may not difcern 
what 1s truly Eſtimable in us; 1t being cer- 
tain, that what we are, 1s infinitely beyond 
what we think we are ; and that our real 
Pertc&tions, much better deſerve the Atten- 
tion of our Soul, than thoſe imaginary Qua- 
litics we falſly boaſt of. 
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The Vanity, which applies it ſelf to falſe 

Sources of Glory, makes us loſe the ſight of 
the rrue and ſolid Foundations of Honour ; 
\ which are Piety, and the Fear of God. The 
| Contempt of our Neighbour necetlarily re- 
flects upon our ſelves, ſeeing we are not 
; very different from ZFeafts, 1t we truly difter 
| Jo much from other Men ; and the Diſtin- 
' thons of Pre, deſtroy all the Ideas of our 
natural Zxce/ency. 
' But beſides all theſe, there's a more la- 
| tent and hidden Fault in Przae, which ex- 
| ceeds all the reſt ; for 1t makes us Uſurp the 
Glory of God himſelf. Our Perte&tions are 
Talents, wherewith God intruſted us, to 
| the end we might improve 'em; the Profit 
reſulting from *em 1s the Glory, which 
ought to be aſcribd to him,as being a Rivu- 
| Jet of his own immenſe Goodneſs : But 
' this unjuſt and ſacrilegious Pride, which 
robs and pillages all it meets with, has no 
more Reſpect to Divine, than Humane 
Rights All the Reverence 1t has for God 
1s, That 1t dares not confeſs the Injuries 
and Wrongs 1t hath done him; and,that 'tis 
tormented with ſo great Horrour for its Sa- 
crileges, that "tis afraid to ſhew 'em 1n open 
| View, or bring 1n Reaſon for its Accomplitl 
and Confederate. . 

It may be gather'd, from what we have 
here ſaid, that Pride, as well as Corruprion, 
In general, 1s alucſt equal, and the ſame 1n 

all 
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all Men : In ſome 1t does not ſhew 1t ſelf fo 


manifeſt as in others. All are not alike ſol. | 
licitous and thoughtful to raife themſelves | 


Eſteem and Reputation ; becauſe Poverty 
1mpoſes upon many Men more preiling Oc- 


cupations ; but all have undoubtedly the | 
{ame Inclination to EFfteem. This Diſpo- | 
{1tion. may. indeed ly hid, and the Sentiment | 

ns yet, abſolutely ſpeak. | 
ing, 'tis alike 1n all Mankind ; or rather, | 


of 1t be ſuſpended; 


there 15 no difference, but what 1s made by 
Grace. Some grins wall make a greater 
Appearance of Pre{umption than others ; 


but there's no leſs Przde in Timidity, and | 
thoſe punClilious Umbrages of One, who 1s ' 


continually afraid, that cither himſelf or 
others, will blemith his Character, than 1n 
open Prelumption. 

Some Men ſeem civil and good-natur d to 
others ; bur yet they look to take the upper 
hand in the way to Glory : Outward Civilt- 
ty being, to ſpeak the plain Truth, nothing 
but an apparent Preference we make of our 
{clves before all the World. 

Again, there be ſome who are Maſters of 
themſelves, when commended ; but not, 
when they are blam'd. Modclty holds out 
againſt the Impreſſions of Flattery, but 1s 


; 
: 
x 
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diſturb'd, and owt of Tune, at the laſults of 


Abuſe. Pride makes it felt Miſtreſs of its 
Toy and Satisfattion, but can't command 1ts 


Grief and Reſentment. Laſtly, There are 


{ome 


= 
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' ſome, who ſeem elevated above the reach of 


of Efleem, and make as if they are troubled 


at being careſs'd with publick Approbation ; 
but ſearch deeply into the Motives of this 
Philoſophical Grief, and you'll find that 
Pride has a very great Hand in 'em. One 
puffed up with an Opinion of his Merit, 
thinks many times that Men don't render 
him his Due : Till all Mankind fall down 


| to him on their Marrow-bones, hel not 
| lave his 11l Humour; and if he be not A- 


dor'd, you'll ſee him a Hyſanthrop/t. 
Hence, an the laſt place, it appears, that 


' Priae hives by the Errour of other Men, 


' and the Illuſions it puts upon it ſelf : It has 


| eſtabliſh'd, I know not what, falſe Maxims 


in the World, upon which all Men reaſon 
as upon true and ſolid Principles; by Ver- 
tue whereof 1t endeavours to promote, and 
nt forward 1ts Pretenſions. Let no Man 
ancy, that theſe Prejudices can be deltroy- 


| | ed by oppoſing 'em direAly with Reaſon ; 


Men hold faſt theſe Errours, mangre the 
Diftates of their Judgment, which tell 'em 
how Irrational they are, becauſe they pro- 
ceed from the Difſpolition of the Hearr. 
The ready way to be cur'd, of theſe Cheats, 
1s to moderate the excellive Love of Efteem, 


| Which reigns 1n our Heart ; and there's no 


_ | other Means of deſtroying this latter, but by 
| turning the Bent of our Sx/ towards the 


[ 
1 
| ' 


eternal and infinite Good, which 1s GO o 
the 
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the only Source of our Fappineſs and Glory, 
This 1s the Summ of the Refleetions I | 
had to make at preſent, upon our molt gene. | 
ral Inclinations, and Irregularities ; wait- | 
1ng til] T make more particular Diſcoveries 
1n the Knowledge of the AHear?, which 1s 
ſo excellent, ſo 1mportant, and ſo worthy | 
our Study and Application. May God, by | 
his Grace, Bleſs thoſe I have made in this 
Writing; and make them Succeed to his 
Glory, and my Eternal Salvation. Ames. 


FINIS. 


